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To  My  Children, 

Those  of  Leslie  A.  Leatherman,  and 
Comrades  of  the  21st  Engineers, 

The  years  since  World  War  One  have  passed  without  my  doing  as  I in- 
tended, that  is,  to  write  my  diai’y  in  a more  legible  and  comprehensive  form. 
In  recent  months,  the  diary,  pictures,  the  Biography  of  the  21st  prepared  in 
France,  and  many  mementoes  have  been  removed  from  old  trunks  on  the  attic 
where  they  have  rested  somewhat  forgotten  for  many  years. 

Some  time  ago,  Les  Leatherman  sent  his  diary  and  with  mine,  the  Biography, 
some  information  from  the  memories  of  others  and  my  own,  this  account  of  our 
mutual  experiences  has  been  prepared. 

It  may  appear  that  some  humorous  liberties  concerning  our  officers  have 
been  taken  in  the  writing,  but  such  is  not  the  intent.  Were  it  to  be  done  over 
again,  I would  want  to  soldier  under  their  command.  They  got  us  over  there 
and  brought  most  of  us  home. 

The  21st  Engineers  operated  networks  of  two-foot  gauge  railroad  between 
the  standard  gauge  railheads  and  the  lines  in  the  St.  Mihiel-Toul-Pont  a Mousson 
and  the  Meuse-Argonne  Sectors.  We  went  in  early  and  came  out  late,  never  be- 
ing relieved.  Divisions  came  and  were  relieved  but  we  stayed.  We  hauled  shells 
to  their  guns  and  food  to  their  bellies  and  at  times  brought  out  their  wounded 
on  our  little  trains.  We  took  our  share  of  shells  and  bombs.  And  should  one  of 
our  comrades  challenge  that  Les  and  I won  the  war,  I would  acquiesce  in  say- 
ing, “We  and  some  others.” 


It  was  a great  war. 


Earle  T.  Cronk,  175,609, 

Private  Icl.,  (possibly  twice) 
Companies  C,  Headquarters  and  D, 
21st  Engineers,  Light  Railway, 
Telephone  Gang. 


1601  Bellevue  Avenue, 
Richmond, 

Virginia,  23227 
June,  1963 
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As  the  letter  indicates,  the  Leatherman-Cronk  Story  of  Two  Innocents  Abroad 
in  the  Twenty-First  Engineers  of  World  War  One  was  written  for  home  con- 
sumption and  a few  of  the  regiment  by  who  received  it  with  such  interest  as  to 
pi'ompt  printing  for  wide  distx’ibution. 

It  has  not  been  issued  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  but  through  the  gener- 
osity of  a member  who  believes  it  of  interest  to  all  known  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, it  is  being  sent  to  you  without  any  obligation. 

The  mailing  and  printing  cost  has  been  about  $1.00  per  copy.  The  member, 
who  desires  to  remain  anonymous,  has  stipulated  that  any  desiring  to  contribute 
to  the  expense  are  welcome  to  send  that  or  any  amount  to  the  Secretary-Treas- 
urer as  a donation  to  the  Society's  treasury. 


We  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the  kindness  of  tlie  partners,  Park  A.  Dodd 
and  W.  N.  Freeman  of  The  Beacon  Press  Inc.,  Richmond,  Virginia,  for  their 
participation  in  the  publishing  of  this  book. 

Tbe  21st  Engineers,  Light  Railway  of  World  War  One. 
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THE  LEATHERMAN-CRONK  STORY 

of 

TWO  INNOCENTS  ABROAD 
in  the 

21st  ENGINEERS,  LIGHT  RAILWAY 
WORLD  WAR  ONE 

I 

THE  ENLISTMENT 
AND 

TRAINING  AT  CAMP  GRANT 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  October  10,  1917,  I stood  in  the  Army  Recruiting 
Office  at  526  South  State  Street  in  Chicago,  raised  my  right  hand,  repeated  a few 
words  and  immediately  became  a soldier  in  the  21st  Engineers,  Light  Railway,  of 
the  United  States  Army.  The  morning  of  the  day  before  I had  quietly  said  good- 
bye to  Dad  as  the  Virginian’s  yellow  train  pulled  into  the  station  at  Pembroke, 
Virginia.  I was  supposed  to  have  left  the  morning  before  to  meet  Les  Leatherman 
at  the  recruiting  office,  but  a wreck  had  caused  a delay.  Les  had  arrived  on 
time  and  I was  told  that  he  was  already  at  Camp  Grant. 

Leslie  A.  Leatherman  homed  at  Orleans,  Indiana.  We  were  in  the  col- 
lege student  class  of  1917  at  the  Hawthorne  Plant  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Chicago;  he  a product  of  Purdue  University  and  I one  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege. By  September  we  were  fairly  well  acquainted  and  late  that  month  he  made 
the  proposition  that  we  enlist  in  the  Army.  He  had  already  tried  the  Marines  but 
they  decided  that  he  was  short  on  the  number  of  pounds  required  for  a marine. 
We  decided  that  we  did  not  want  to  go  in  the  Signal  Corps  as  the  gossip  at  the 
Western  was  that  all  of  their  draftsmen  had  gone  early  to  that  branch  and  by 
now  were  officers,  under  which  we  engineers  did  not  care  to  serve.  When  Les 
mentioned  enlistment,  several  things  flashed  through  my  mind.  Patriotism?  My 
career?  Love  of  adventure?  I was  raised  on  G.  A.  Henty  books.  The  foreseen 
expenditures  for  a heavy  suit  and  an  overcoat  with  which  to  face  the  coming 
Chicago  winter,  by  a $15  a week  student  engineer?  My  last  four  years  had  been 
spent  in  South  Carolina  where  an  overcoat  was  not  considered  a necessity,  in 
fact,  was  an  odd  luxury.  The  last  question  settled  it.  I had  said,  “Yes.” 

So  down  to  the  Army  Recruiting  Office  we  went,  after  being  excused  by  our 
mentor,  E.  H.  Smith,  a good  scout  whom  we  had  dubbed  “Ever  Handy.”  We 
were  met  by  a Sergeant.  I felt  a bit  shaky  and  braced  up  my  shoulders  to  give 
an  impression  of  military  material  for  him.  Les  was  a veteran  at  a recruiting 
office  as  he  had  ali’eady  tried  the  Marines,  so  he  was  appointed  spokesman.  Thus 
it  was : 

Les.  “We  want  to  enlist  in  an  Engineering  Regiment.  What  have  you  got 
to  offer?” 

Sergeant.  “Well,  we  have  the  11th  Engineers  here  in  Chicago.” 

“We  don’t  want  them,”  Les  replied  with  a tone  that  made  me  a bit  uneasy. 
I had  not  saluted  the  sergeant  and  was  not  sure  we  had  approached  him  properly. 
“What  else  do  you  have?”,  Les  asked. 
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“Well,  we  have  the  109th  Engineers.” 

“Where  are  they?” 

“Down  in  Texas.” 

“When  do  they  go  across?” 

“I  don’t  know'.” 

Here  Les  got  a bit  more  indignant  and  I more  uneasy.  I noted  that  my  shoul- 
ders had  dropped  a bit  and  straightened  up. 

“Well  now',”  said  the  Sergeant,  “We  have  the  21st  Engineers  out  at  Camp 
Grant.  They  are  slated  to  be  in  France  within  three  months  and  will  operate 
narrow'  gauge  railroad  in  the  trenches,  hauling  ammunition  and  supplies.” 

“That  is  what  we  want,”  said  our  spokesman. 

“But  .just  a minute,”  said  the  Sergeant  as  he  turned  and  w'ent  into  an  office, 
returning  with  a young  1st  Lieutenant  who  had  on  a brand  new  unifrom  which 
probably  indicated  a recent  patriotic  urge  to  help  w'in  the  war.  I debated 
whether  it  would  be  premature  to  salute  him.  I had  heard  the  Sergeant  mutter 
to  the  Lieutenant  that  these  two  kids  wanted  to  get  into  something  hot  and 
I'eady  to  go  over.  The  Lieutenant  greeted  us  cordially  but  with  military  reserva- 
tion, I got  my  stomach  in  a bit  more  but  became  rather  concerned  about  Les  who 
had  assumed  a very  unmilitary  posture  and  was  leaning  on  the  rail  w’ith  one  foot 
stuck  out  on  the  floor  as  though  to  thwart  any  attempt  by  others  to  beat  us  to  a 
good  thing.  The  Sergeant  seemed  rather  amused  but  relieved  that  he  had  gotten 
the  Lieutenant  and  Les  together  on  the  problem.  The  Lieutenant  explained  that 
the  21st  wanted  men  wdth  skills  and  experience  in  railroad  construction  and 
operation.  Thoughts  of  running  a locomotive  flashed  through  my  mind  but  as  the 
Lieutenant  talked,  soon  faded  and  I was  about  to  explain  how  as  a boy  in  1907, 
I had  carried  water  for  a construction  gang  when  the  Virginian  was  built  through 
the  farm.  However,  this  became  unnecessary  as  the  Lieutenant,  after  fumbling 
through  some  papers,  said  that  the  Colonel  wanted  some  telephone  men  to  handle 
his  dispatch  lines  and  thus  avoid  any  complication  w'ith  the  Signal  Corps.  Here 
our  spokesman  offered  that  w'e  w'ere  just  the  answ'er  to  the  Colonel’s  problem. 
The  Lieutenant  became  a bit  more  disposed  tow'ard  us  and  apparently  felt  he 
might  lose  good  material  to  the  Navy  recruiter  across  the  street,  but  did  seem 
to  be  computing,  without  benefit  of  IBM  equipment,  that  w'e  had  been  with  the 
Western  only  three  months.  Finally  he  said  that  if  we  would  bring  our  diplomas 
for  his  examination,  he  would  enlist  us.  I gasped.  But  our  spokesman  again  came 
to  the  rescue  by  explaining  that  this  fellow,  me,  had  not  been  home  for  four  years 
and  that  he  too  w'anted  to  go  to  his  owm  home  in  Indiana.  Since,  I have  suspected 
that  the  Lieutenant  was  another  Hoosier  with  nostalgic  feelings  because  he  said 
for  us  to  come  back  in  two  weeks  w'ith  the  diplomas  and  he  would  administer  the 
oath. 

Standing  by  me  solernly  with  right  hands  up  in  the  air,  were  five  others,  two 
of  them  W'ith  me  destined  for  the  21st.  I was  a bit  embarassed  by  them  having 
seen  the  diploma.  Previously  I had  visionised  a lot  of  college  men,  maybe  one 
from  Yale,  Harvard  or  M.  I.  T.  I w'as  handed  our  enlistment  papers  and  tickets 
with  instructions  that  I was  in  charge  and  must  report  them  to  a company  com- 
mander at  Camp  Grant.  I felt  that  such  was  a good  start  in  the  Army  and  that 
I W'as  on  my  way  up.  My  diary  recounts  the  name  of  only  one  of  the  two  with 
w'hose  responsibility  I had  been  entrusted.  He  was  Edward  M.  Lacey,  who  on 
the  train  confided  that  he  was  a freight  brakesman  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
working  out  of  Logansport,  Indiana.  He  looked  rather  ragged,  bore  some  gruff- 
ness and  I did  not  feel  easy  with  him.  The  other  man  and  I were  not  very  well 
dressed,  either. 

Late  that  night  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  put  us  off  at  the  Camp  Grant 
station  outside  Rockford,  Illinois.  A M.P.  greeted  us,  said  he  did  not  know  where 
the  21st  was  located  and  would  take  us  to  an  unoccupied  barracks  for  the  night. 
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He  found  cots  and  a blanket  apiece.  Late  in  the  night,  I became  awake  and  con- 
scious that  someone  was  fumbling  at  my  clothes  and  blanket.  I must  have  trem- 
bled. A voice  said,  “Lie  still,  kid,  you  are  cold.”  Next  morning  I found  Lacey’s 
overcoat  spread  over  me.  The  other  fellow  said  that  I had  muttered  and  groaned 
during  the  night.  Such  was  Lacey.  I will  never  forget  Lacey  who  became  a well 
liked  Sergeant.  Later  he  and  I together  went  to  Company  “D.” 

Soon  a M.P.  showed  up  and  took  us  over  to  Company  “C”.  I had  my  eyes 
open  for  Les  whom  I soon  found  in  the  hallway,  a full  fledged  soldier  all  dressed 
open  for  Les  who  I soon  found  in  the  hallway,  a full  fledged  soldier  all  dressed 
later,  a company  of  frozen  colored  boys  from  the  south  arrived  and  to  thaw  them 
out,  we  were  moved  to  new  barracks  in  w'hich  the  heat  lines  had  not  been  com- 
pleted. It  was  cold  but  nothing  like  the  cold  we  were  to  experience  later  after  an 
Indian  Summer, 

In  the  new  location,  Les  and  I were  together  and  sizing  up  those  near  us.  Next 
to  my  cot  was  Sam  Cate  from  Tennessee,  who  snored.  Next  to  Les  was  a lad  from 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Francis  Stubbs  who  soon  was  known  as  “Stubby.”  Others  nearby 
were  Jimmy  Steward  from  Alabama,  “Jimmy”  J.  Ware  from  Brooklyn,  David 
Russell  from  Baltimore,  and  Albert  Mory,  a school  teacher  from  New  Jersey. 
A few  mornings  later  a raw  recruit  showed  up  and  was  assigned  to  a cot  placed 
in  the  aisle.  He  was  an  old  man,  at  least  30,  reserved,  had  a friendly  smile,  wore 
a blue  serge  suit,  red  necktie  and  plug  hat.  His  name  was  Charles  Fred  Allo- 
way,  from  St.  Louis.  He  had  been  a Railway  Postal  Clerk,  a calling  that  later 
qualified  him  for  the  Regimental  Postmastership.  Alloway  later  proved  a big 
brother  to  us  and  a life  long  friend.  Another  was  Newman  D.  Gray  from  Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

Needless  to  say,  we  were  soon  on  the  drill  field  learning  all  the  military 
movements  drill  sergeants  and  corporals  could  pack  into  us.  We  soon  learned 
that  we  were  to  be  trained  as  infantrymen  and  known  as  “combatant  engineers.” 

Insurance.  Deductions.  Nearest  relatives.  What  was  our  skill  and  other  em- 
barrassing questions.  Vaccinations.  Some  fainted.  Some  feinted.  One  beat  it 
around  the  building  and  sucked  the  serum  out  of  his  arm  but  was  detected  by  the 
eagle  eyed  medics  and  a shot  was  put  in  his  hip.  He  offered  $5.00  for  someone  to  get 
the  serum  out.  No  takers  and  he  limped  for  a few  days,  looking  as  dejected  as 
a cow  that  had  just  been  dehorned. 

Inherent  to  high  school  and  baseball  days  is  a picture.  Few  of  us  were  far 
from  high  school  days  and  the  announcement  that  our  picture  was  to  be  made  was 
well  received.  Nearby  was  a framework  similar  to  a small  town  grandstand,  to 
which  we  were  marched  by  companies.  The  photographer  used  a panoramic 
camera,  so  popular  in  its  day,  which  starting  at  the  left,  slowly  moved  to  the 
right  to  catch  everybody.  No  one  in  the  left  end  tried  the  old  high  school  trick  of 
running  to  the  right  end  for  a duplicate  appearance  in  the  picture. 

One  morning  word  went  out  that  those  who  had  ever  shot  a gun  of  greater 
caliber  than  a .22  rifle  were  to  report  to  the  orderly  room.  I went  and  advised 
that  I had  been  raised  on  a shot  gun  and  had  killed  a rabbit  with  my  Uncle  Lu- 
ther's .32  rifle.  That  made  me  a Coach  on  the  rifle  range,  training  there  to  start 
soon.  By  that  time  we  had  Springflelds  to  replace  the  old  Endfields.  Tv'o  under 
my  coaching  are  all  I can  recall.  One  was  George  Wharton,  the  erect  and  w’ell 
dressed  lad  from  New  Jersey.  The  other  was  Alexandria  Diakoff  from  Detroit  who 
confided  that  he  had  never  fired  a gun.  We  had  a little  talk.  Bang,  and  the  white 
disc  moved  over  the  bull’s  eye.  Bang,  and  the  disc  moved  to  the  edge.  Bang,  and 
again  the  disc  moved  over  the  bull’s  eye.  Two  Lieutenants  came  running.  Dia- 
koff got  four  bull’s  eyes  and  six  nears.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  taking  my  turn 
first,  I waited  until  last.  It  was  cold  and  my  hands  by  that  time  were  numb.  I shot 
and  the  disc  waved  back  and  forth,  to  my  embarrassment.  I managed  to  get 
three  bullets  on  the  edge  of  the  target.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  spotter  kept  the 
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marking  disc  on  the  edge  a long  time  and  when  the  entire  target  was  missed, 
waved  unnecessarily.  The  two  Lieutenants  left.  I felt  that  they  were  a bit  dis- 
couraged in  their  outlook  of  me  in  a combatant  engineer  regiment.  One  was  Lieu- 
tenant Gregg  and  I will  never  forget  his  look  at  me  as  he  left. 

It  was  bitter  cold  one  night  when  I was  on  guard  duty.  It  was  below  zero  and 
the  guard  was  being  changed  as  fast  as  the  relief  could  make  a round.  Lt.  Greeley 
or  maybe  Lt.  Helvvig,  was  Officer  of  the  Day.  We  were  sitting  in  the  Guard  Room 
and  the  Lieutenant  was  telling  us  about  his  home,  in  Iowa  as  I recall,  where  near- 
by was  the  little  church  which  was  the  background  for  the  song,  “The  Little 
Church  In  The  Wildwood.”  Just  then  the  Corporal  of  the  Guard  came  in  to  an- 
nounce an  incident.  LeRoy  Whitlock’s  post  was  around  the  Officer’s  Quarters 
where  he  had  been  stationed  to  safeguard  them  and  with  orders  to  stop  anything 
that  moved  during  the  night.  Late  that  night,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hiram  Slifer 
had  a call  and  headed  out  in  his  long-johns,  over  the  duck  boards,  banked  on  each 
side  by  snow,  to  an  adjacent  building.  LeRoy,  knowing  his  orders,  stopped  him. 
The  old  gentleman  pled  with  LeRoy  to  let  him  go,  to  no  avail.  LeRoy  called  and 
the  Corporal  of  the  Guard  arrived,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  Colonel  wanted  to 
know  who  was  the  guard  but  no  one  seemed  to  know.  Repoi’ts  were  that  the  Co- 
lonel planned  to  put  him  on  KP  for  the  rest  of  his  Army  life. 

Colonel  Ernest  D.  Peek,  a West  Pointer  was  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
21st.  He  was  tall  and  said  to  be  one  of  the  youngest  colonels,  36  years  of  age. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Hiram  J.  Slifer  was  a man  of  60  years  and  had  spent  most 
of  those  years  with  various  of  the  large  railroads.  Later  he  became  known  as 
the  “Our  Old  Man”  and  when  in  France  the  Biographical  History  was  prepared, 
it  was  dedicated  to  him. 

Michael  M.  Sheedy  was  our  Captain  in  Company  “C”.  He  was  a Purdue  Uni- 
versity, much  to  Les’  delight  and  came  from  the  Pennsy  Railroad  at  the  Altoona 
Shops.  He  was  known  affectionately  by  some  as  “Little  Mike.”  Otherwise  by 
others. 

We  had  an  ample  supply  of  Lieutenants,  Charles  M.  Greeley,  Alfred  D.  Chand- 
ler who  wore  a fine  mustache,  Arthur  A.  Helvvig  and  Otis  T.  Gregg.  One  cold 
morning,  the  thermometer  way  below  zero,  Lt.  Gregg  took  his  platoon  out  for  a 
hike.  I was  in  that  platoon  and  as  I went  out  the  barracks  doors,  I heard  them 
looking  for  a missing  KP.  I stepped  up  and  there  were  no  questions  asked.  When 
the  platoon  came  back,  their  cheeks  and  ears  were  white,  some  frozen. 

George  W.  Wing,  who  came  from  Cleveland,  was  our  Top-Sergeant.  He  ran 
Company  “C”  with  tight  reins,  whipped  the  company  into  shape  and  was  well 
liked. 

Some  of  the  officers  were  showing  up  with  wrap  or  spirial  leggings.  The  Sam 
Brown  had  not  yet  arrived.  Standing  in  line,  a private  gets  a good  view  of  the 
officers  and  funny  thoughts  come  to  mind.  Captain  “Little  Mike”  had  a quiet 
way  of  standing  but  made  me  think  of  a bantam  rooster.  Lt.  Gregg  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  erect  and  could  move  his  head  without  flexing  the 
neck.  Lt.  Chandler  with  poise,  hat  and  mustache  brought  to  mind  pictures  of 
dashing  Confederate  cavalrymen  and  I would  not  have  been  surprised  to  see  him 
show  up  at  some  retreat  astride  a horse.  Lt.  Helwig  seemed  to  be  always  con- 
tented and  at  ease.Lt.  Greeley  seemed  to  carry  mirth  and  boredom  at  some  of 
the  military  doing.  Lt.  Dravo  wore  a tight  blouse,  fitted  to  conceal  some  mid- 
Dravo  that  had  gotten  by  the  officer  training  school.  Later  when  he  got  his  Sam 
Brown,  he  drew  it  tight  causing  a slight  flare  to  the  blouse  which  with  spiral  leg- 
gings reminded  me  of  a ballet  dancer  I had  seen  in  the  movies,  a bit  oversized 
however.  1st  Sergeant  Wing  and  some  of  the  lesser  sergeants  were  vieing  in 
dress  and  figure.  We  men  with  our  canvas  leggings  were  having  some  trouble. 
George  Wharton  seemed  to  be  the  fashion  plate.  I thought  he  was  trying  to  keep 
out  of  KP  duty  and  that  was  the  way  until  I one  day  saw  George  dishing  spuds. 
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Les,  Mory  and  I were  in  the  same  squad,  “commanded”  by  acting  Corporal 
Lawrence  J.  Conelly  from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  My  notes  and  memory  classify 
him  as  a dandy  fellow.  He  was  older  and  looked  after  us.  We  called  him 
“Mother”  and  he  referred  to  us  as  his  children.  “Come  Children,  I must  make 
soldiers  of  you.” 

Some  Sundays,  Les,  Alloway  and  I went  to  church  at  Rockford  and  were  in- 
vited to  dinner  at  the  home  of  a friend  of  Les’  Mother.  Nearby  was  a family,  the 
Porters,  in  whose  home  we  were  welcome.  Well  did  we  remember  little  Miss 
Francis  Porter,  chubby,  red  headed,  age  12  and  an  ardent  military  enthusiast. 
She  had  acquired  an  army  hat  but  unfortunately  it  had  an  infanti-y  cord.  As  I 
recall,  Les  got  the  cord  and  put  his  white  and  red  cord  of  the  Engineers  on  it. 
Ellis  Ritts  was  an  understanding  Supply  Sergeant  and  gave  him  another.  I won- 
der if  Francis  ever  gave  up  the  white  and  red  cord.  Thanksgiving,  Les  went  home 
and  I went  up  to  Madison  to  visit  a Newberry  collegemate,  Edgar  Rygh,  who 
had  gone  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  lived  with  an  Uncle  and  Aunt  who 
had  two  daughters.  Dinner,  and  two  2nd  Lieutenants  showed  up  as  guests.  They 
acknowledged  an  introduction  to  me.  I was  really  embarrassed  because  of  my 
hob-nails  and  canvass  leggings  which  did  not  fit.  After  dinner,  one  of  the  girls 
got  out  the  Hudson  Coupe  and  took  Edgar  and  I on  a sight  seeing  trip  around  the 
University.  When  we  returned,  the  young  lieutenants  were  gone,  much  to  my  re- 
lief. 

Rumors  were  rampant.  The  best  source  seemed  to  be  from  “dog-robbers” 
and  attendants  around  tbe  officer’s  latrines.  Some  of  the  rumors  were  very  good, 
and  we  expected  to  pack  for  departure  to  a port  of  embarkation  any  day.  Some 
of  the  most  plausible  rumors  even  had  the  day  set.  Since  then,  I have  suspected 
that  our  departure  was  delayed  just  to  thwart  the  rumors. 

December  13,  1917.  We  are  to  get  packed.  I got  the  job  of  packing  5 or  6 
phonographs  in  our  squad  room.  After  listening  to  them  for  so  long,  someone  sug- 
gested that  I throw  them  in  the  trash  and  thus  solve  my  problem  of  finding  boxes 
and  packing.  Some  said  they  were  war  essential  as  we  might  be  near  enough  to 
shock  the  Boche  with  the  music.  Some  said  our  newly  organized  band  would  do 
that.  As  for  packing,  a happy  thought  occurred  to  me.  Rumors  had  it  that  tobacco 
was  scarce  in  France.  Furthermore,  that  it  was  now  the  main  medium  of  ex- 
change and  that  the  French  Government  had  adopted  it  as  legal  tender.  So  I took 
up  collections:  I bummed.  Any  man  caught  with  a full  can  of  Prince  Albert,  Vel- 
vet, Union  Jack  or  other  got  relieved  of  it.  Toward  the  end  of  my  packing  project, 
the  philanthropy  was  at  a low  ebb  and  to  get  sufficient  packing  material,  I had 
to  resort  to  large  25  cent  bags  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  which  would  bum  but  not  pacify 
a meticulous  pipe  smoker  such  as  Lieutenant  Bell.  In  desperation,  I had  ven- 
tured to  let  some  of  our  Lieutenants,  at  least  three,  in  on  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  project.  To  show  my  good  faith,  I refrained  from  smoking  at 
least  when  around  the  gang. 

December  16,  1917.  Les,  Alloway,  Stubbs,  Mory,  “Mother”  Connelly  and  I 
with  two  others  were  detailed  to  fix  up  cook  stoves  in  five  baggage  cars.  Some 
thoughtful  soul  had  thought  it  necessary,  rather  late,  that  we  eat.  By  three  o’clock 
that  afternoon  we  w'ere  loaded  on  four  trains,  each  of  fourteen  Northwestern 
coaches.  Our  Company  and  a part  of  “B”  were  on  the  second  section.  It  was  cold. 
The  official  temperature  that  morning  (obtained  from  the  Rockford  weather  bu- 
reau in  1961)  was  15  below  in  the  city  but  probably  much  lower  at  Grant.  For 
some  reason,  the  trains  were  backed  into  the  Illinois  Central  Station  off  Michigan 
Avenue  in  Chicago  where  we  had  a long  wait.  Time  to  go  and  the  engine  could 
not  move  the  train  because  the  car  axles  were  frozen  tight.  It  was  necessary  for 
them  to  get  steam  hoses  to  thaw  the  bearings  before  we  could  get  under  way. 
Next  morning  somewhere  in  Michigan,  the  trains  stopped  out  in  open  country  and 
everybody  got  off  for  a short  hike  and  stretch.  Meanwhile,  the  trains  moved  back 
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and  forth  to  prevent  the  bearings  from  freezing.  Later  in  the  afternoon,  we  pulled 
into  the  station  at  Detroit  where  we  waited  for  some  time.  Along  side  us  was  a 
Canadian  Pacific  train  loaded  with  Chinese — the  Mongolian  type.  The  windows 
were  barred.  What  a mess  it  must  have  been  inside.  They  seemed  so  glad  to  see 
us.”  (Later  we  were  camped  beside  them  at  Gievres,  France  where  they  greeted 
us  like  long  lost  friends.) 

St.  Pierre  of  our  company  was  a French  Canadian.  On  the  train,  some  had 
been  teasing  him  about  what  the  Germans  did  to  Canadians  when  captured.  It 
got  to  be  too  much  for  him  and  as  the  train  pulled  out  at  Detroit,  he  raised  a win- 
dow, grabbed  the  handrail  of  a standing  train  and  was  pulled  out.  The  MP’s 
caught  him,  and  later  at  Camp  Merritt  we  heard  that  he  had  been  shot  while  at- 
tempting to  escape. 

We  were  told  not  to  mail  any  letters.  I thought  no  harm  would  be  done  by  a 
note  to  my  college  roommate.  Corporal  Keegan  from  Richmond,  Virginia  caught 
me  in  the  act  of  pitching  it  out  the  door  as  we  passed  some  little  station  and  got 
the  letter,  but  gave  it  back  to  me.  During  the  night,  Lt.  Chandler  or  maybe  it 
was  Lt.  Greeley  came  through  the  car,  sniffed  and  said  to  open  some  windows, 
it  smelled  like  an  owl’s  nest.  I opened  mine — and  out  went  the  letter.  My  room- 
mate received  the  letter  and  did  not  let  the  Kaiser  know  that  the  21st  was  on 
its  way.  I wonder  who  picked  up  the  letter.  A section  hand?  A farm  boy? 

Sometime  during  the  night  the  train  passed  over  the  bridge  below  Niagara 
Falls.  We  could  not  see  the  Falls  but  could  hear  Niagara  fall. 

Next  morning  we  arrived  at  Dumont,  New  Jersey  where  we  detrained  and 
hiked  about  one  mile  to  Camp  Merritt.  The  first  stage  of  our  Odyssey  was  over. 
We  were  troops  prepared  for  “Over  There.”  The  21st  Engineers  were  combatant 
troops. 

Copied  from  Les  Leatherman’s  diary; 

“When  first  under  fire  and  you’re  witsful  to  duck. 

Don’t  look  or  take  ’eed  at  the  man  that  is  struck. 

Be  thankful  you’re  livin  and  trust  to  your  luck 
An’  march  to  your  front  like  a soldier.” 

Kipling. 


II 

CAMP  MERRITT 

and 

THE  PORT  OF  EMBARKATION 

Somewhere  near  the  barracks  in  which  Company  “C”  was  quartered  at 
Camp  Merritt,  New  Jersey,  a bugler  had  blown  “taps”  and  I was  wrapped  in 
my  blankets,  soon  fast  asleep.  It  was  cold  as  the  heart  of  a rich  mother-in-law. 
Next  to  me,  the  cots  of  Alloway  and  Leatherman  were  built  up  with  packs,  mess 
kits  and  anything  available,  with  their  blankets  spead  out  to  give  the  appearance 
that  they  were  asleep.  This  was  a duty  I had  been  assigned  by  them  before 
they  went  AWOL  for  a sight  seeing  trip  to  the  big  town.  New  York.  I doubt 
that  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  made  an  inspection.  Very  probably  his  cot  had 
been  prepared  for  his  absence  in  New  York.  I did  not  go.  I had  no  money  and  to 
accept  a loan  from  the  others  meant  a cut  into  their  meager  funds  and  a reduc- 
tion of  activities  in  New  York  for  all.  The  Officers  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 
Few  Sergeants  could  be  found  and  it  seemed  that  all  of  them  had  disappeared. 
It  was  amazing  how  well  we  got  along  without  them. 

Alloway  and  Les  had  a close  call  on  the  ferry  boat  from  Hoboben  when  they 
saw  Captain  Sheedy  standing  on  the  front  end.  They  managed  to  get  past  him  and 
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rode  the  back.  Seems  military  maneuvers  started  early.  Later  in  France,  Captain 
Sheedy  told  them  they  had  been  seen  but  that  he  too  was  AWOL  and  hiding  from 
them. 

December  22nd,  we  were  told  that  there  would  be  a 4 :00  A.M.  reveille  the 
following  Wednesday,  December  26th,  and  we  had  better  be  there.  Les,  Alloway 
and  I attended  a very  old  and  stately  church  in  Dumont.  It  was  a nice  service 
and  we  were  invited  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  on  Christmas  night. 
Mrs.  Keener,  a friend  of  A1  Mory’s,  who  lived  nearby,  came  over  and  presented 
each  of  us,  Al,  Les  and  I,  a little  pillow  about  6”  x 8”  in  size.  Little  did  we  know 
how  valuable  those  pillows  would  be  to  us  later  on  in  our  war.  Christmas  Day 
was  great;  there  was  plenty  to  eat.  The  Red  Cross  came  by  and  gave  each  man 
a package.  Some  had  very  nice  articles  inside.  Some  were  a mystery,  including 
mine,  which  I suspected  had  been  made  up  for  a boy  scout. 

We  could  not  mail  a letter  home.  Letters  had  to  be  turned  in  for  mailing 
some  weeks  later.  I wondered  if  the  letter  to  my  roomate,  Jap  Proctor  of  New- 
berry College,  dropped  from  a train  window  somewhere  enroute  to  Camp  Merritt, 
had  reached  him. 

Four  o’clock  Wednesday  morning,  the  bugle’s  reveille  woke  us  for  an 
early  breakfast.  We  were  told  to  eat  - it  might  be  a long  time  before  we  would 
have  another  opportunity.  In  a short  while  we  were  lined  up  with  packs,  guns 
and  personal  things  which  we  had  gotten  by  the  many  inspections.  Les  had 
his  camera  and  slide  rule,  the  latter  for  making  calculations  we  thought  would 
be  necessary  in  winning  the  war.  I had  my  bulky  “Standard  Handbook’’  also 
through!  to  be  an  asset  to  the  war  effort.  Soon  we  were  hiking  toward  the  Erie 
Railroad  station  at  Cresthill.  It  was  cold.  The  snow  was  deep.  The  road  was 
covered  with  ice.  Going  down  a hill  to  the  station  some  slipped  and  fell.  With  the 
heavy  pack,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  a man  to  get  up  without  assistance. 
Others  had  to  surround  and  get  him  up. 

Unfortunately,  at  the  station  Duke  Reynolds  of  our  Company  “C’’  was  struck 
by  a passing  train  and  seriously  injured.  He  had  to  be  left  behind  but  later  we 
heard  he  had  survived  his  injuries.  He  never  rejoined  the  outfit.  He  was  a football 
star  at  some  university.  Our  second  major  casualty.  We  had  just  heard  that  St. 
Pierre  who  had  jumped  off  the  train  at  Detroit  had  tried  to  escape  the  MP’s  and 
been  shot.  What  next? 

There  were  several  trains  onto  which  we  loaded  for  the  short  run  to  Hoboken. 
There  was  a hush  throughout  the  car.  Few  talked.  Was  it  that  we  were  sleepy?  Or 
was  it  something  else?  We  had  started.  The  Officers  were  all  there.  They,  too,  were 
quiet.  Many  of  them  were  younger  than  most  of  the  enlisted  men. 

Soon  we  were  at  Hoboken.  The  Wain  stopped,  moved  up  and  stopped  again - 
several  times.  Finally  we  were  near  long  piers  over  which  we  could  see  the  fun- 
nels, masts  and  upper  deck  of  a large  ship.  We  detrained  and  formed  into  line. 
We  moved  forward,  stopped  and  waited,  moved  forward  and  did  more  waiting. 
During  this  waiting,  word  got  around  that  our  ship  was  the  President  Grant. 
Authorities  on  ships  began  to  materialize  from  the  ranks.  One  let  it  be  known  that 
he  had  been  a seaman  on  her  until  some  authority  informed  us  that  the  President 
Grant  was  a captured  German  ship.  Then  our  prominent  man  confessed  he  had 
been  on  a tramp  ship.  ’The  line  moved  forward.  Les  had  much  to  say  about  the 
speed  so  far  attained  in  getting  us  to  France.  Would  the  war  be  over?  I reminded 
him  of  the  time  it  took  Grant  to  get  to  Richmond.  That  remark  brought  a lot  of 
wisecracks  from  my  Yankee  friends,  after  which  I never  mentioned  the  Civil  War. 

Finally  we  were  at  the  door  through  which  we  could  see  a ladder  and  the 
camouflaged  hull  of  the  ship.  It  was  already  afternoon.  Finally  came  our  turn  to 
go  up  the  ladder.  It  was  necessary  to  crawl  low  to  get  our  packs  under  the  top  of 
the  door.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  we  stepped  out  on  dcek  and  were  greeted  by 
a sailor  who  handed  each  a paper  showing  our  “reservation’’,  ours  were  in  hole 
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“C”,  three  decks  down.  Alloway  was  in  another  hole  and  we  did  not  see  him  for 
days.  Our  Corporal,  “Mother”  Lawrence  J.  Connelly  said,  “Come  on  childern, 
I will  put  you  to  bed.”  We  found  ourselves  assigned  to  bunks  along  the  port  side, 
forward.  My  bunk  was  the  top  of  the  three-high  tier.  There  was  a light  at  the 
head..  Les  was  in  the  middle  and  Mory  underneath  him.  Les  had  a look  at 
the  situation  and  promptly  negotiated  the  deal  that  when  I was  not  reading, 
and  he  suggested  that  I not  head,  he  could  spread  out  in  my  bunk.  About  4:00  P.M., 
there  was  a shudder  throughout  the  ship  and  the  President  Grant  moved  slowly 
down  the  Hudson  into  the  bay.  By  that  time  we  had  begun  to  explore  our  surround- 
ings but  could  not  go  out  on  deck.  Soon  we  located  a hatch  opening  where  a group 
had  found  they  could  peek  out.  Each  was  taking  his  turn  for  about  10  seconds.  My 
turn  came  and  I saw  what  I realized  was  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  She  was  facing 
the  inbound  and  she  had  beckoned  to  so  many.  To  me,  she  was  saying,  “Good- 
bye, come  back”.  It  was  dark.  At  last  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  great  ad- 
venture. Again  I thought  of  the  compact  Les  and  I had  made  at  Camp  Grant. 
If  one  did  not  return,  the  other  would  visit  his  home  and  tell  them  the  story. 


Ill 

THE  TRIP  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  GRANT  TO  BREST 
AND  THENCE  TO  GIEVRES 

The  President  Grant  was  built  early  in  the  century  at  an  Irish  shipyard  for 
a British  company  which  for  some  reason  did  not  accept  her  and  she  was  sold  to 

The  President  Grant  was  built  early  in  the  century  at  an  Ireland  shipyard  for 
the  Hamburg  American  Line.  She  was  in  New  York  harbor  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  in  1914  and  interned  as  a ship  in  neutral  water.  When  America  entered 
the  war,  she  was  seized  by  our  government  and  on  July  30,  flew  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  However,  the  wily  German  crew  had  done  much  damage  to  her  engines 
a id  sawed  the  propeller  shafts  almost  in  two  where  concealed  at  the  bearing. 
They  had  under-estimated  the  skill  of  American  engineers  and  workmen  and  by 
August,  1917  the  Grant  was  in  commission. 

The  Grant  sailed  from  New  York  on  October  18th  with  a part  of  the  42nd 
Division  but  was  obliged  to  put  back  after  five  days  because  of  leaking  boilers. 
Further  repairs  readied  her  for  our  trip.  There  were  two  sister  ships,  the  Pre- 
sident George  Washington  and  the  President  Lincoln.  The  latter  was  torpedoed 
early  in  1918  off  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

There  w'ere  about  5,000  troops  on  board  :-Headquarters  and  companies  A to  F 
of  the  21st  totaling  about  1,700  men,  some  three  or  400  of  the  30th  Engineers  - 
Chemical  (Gas)  and  about  3,000  colored  troops  The  white  troops  were  forward  and 
the  colored  astern.  The  Grant  had  a crew  of  800  and  where  they  were  quartered, 
I never  knew.  It  was  said  that  she  was  loaded  with  trucks,  airplanes  and  much 
supplies  and  was  two  feet  lower  in  the  water  than  ever  before.  She  lumbered 
along  at  9 knots,  so  it  was  said,  but  under  forced  draught  could  muster  up  11 
knots.  Accompanying  us  was  the  Pastoria,  a United  Fruit  White  Fleet  ship,  loaded 
with  nurses,  who  were  visible  at  times,  and  medical  supplies.  Our  protector  was 
the  cruiser  Rochester,  formerly  the  battleship  New  York. 

From  Les  Leatherman's  diary: 

“Monday,  1-1-18.  On  high  seas.  Good  eats  but  the  salt  air  keeps  us  hungary. 
Paid  a sailor  $1  for  a loaf  of  bread.  No  lights  after  sunset  even  in  the  hole  where 
we  lived,  other  than  some  blue  light  bulbs  here  and  there.  No  smoking  on  deck. 

“Sunday,  1-6-18.  Hit  danger  zone.  Wear  life  preservers  at  all  times  and  sleep 
in  clothes.  Matches  and  flashlights  have  been  confiscated.  There  are  63  posts  on  the 
guard.  Ventilators  start  working  which  makes  our  quarters  habitable  and  less 
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like  a stock  barn.  Tw'o  meals  a day.  Sub  showed  up  and  was  sunk.  I was  on  guard 
duty  at  the  time.  Barney  Sicklick  and  I had  been  assigned  the  post  at  the  Negro 
head,  I policing  the  line  and  he  inside  to  prod  with  a bayonet  those  who  lingered 
too  long  and  showing  signs  of  going  to  sleep. 

“Thursday,  1-10-18.  Through  danger  zone.  Sighted  land  at  daybreak  and  pulled 
into  the  harbor  at  Brest,  France  at  noon.  It  is  a beautiful  place  and  an  almost 
perfect  harbor.  Saw  the  most  wonderful  rainbow  since  Noah's.  It  was  prefect,  in 
full  colors  and  sat  out  on  the  water,  connecting  two  ships  flying  the  stars  and 
stripes.  You  could  see  the  white  towTis  and  battlements  through  the  colors  of  the 
bow.  Held  on  board  ship  until  boarding  trains  three  days  later.  Took  my  second 
salt  water  bath.  It  leaves  you  slightly  gummy  but  is  better  than  none. 

“Sunday,  1-13-18.  Landed  with  band  playing  on  top  of  the  lighter  and  marched 
over  the  quaint  old  town.  It  seemed  funny  to  see  women  again.  Saw  some  American 
Army  nurses  from  the  Naval  Hospital.  They  were  from  Philly.  The  city  was  dirty 
but  the  people  seemed  clean.  They  are  glad  to  see  the  Americans,  and  tell  us  so. 
Left  town  about  2:00  PM  in  second  class  coaches.  The  dinky  little  cars  are  all 
that  the  novelists  have  painted  them  but  the  roadbeds  are  fine  and  some  of  the 
engines  are  modern.  The  scenery  was  different  from  anything  I had  ever  seen. 
Church  steeples  were  onni  present.  The  cultivation  of  the  land  is  extensive.  There 
are  few  fences  but  the  fields  are  cut  up  by  hedges,  trees  or  piles  of  earth  and 
rocks.  The  fields  are  small.  Even  the  forests  are  cultivated.  The  peasants  look 
rather  awkward  but  healthy  and  are  friendly.  Several  of  the  boys  got  too  much 
French  wine.  It  is  very  sour  due  to  the  lack  of  sugar.  Slept  sitting  up  in  the  seats, 

“Tuesday,  1-14-18,  Arrive  at  Camp  Duquesne  (Gievres),  Practically  no  eats. 
Dirty  living  on  field  rations  which  means  practically  nothing  and  is  canned.  Soon 
working  on  gravel  pit  and  grading  railroad  - deserves  more  than  we  get.” 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  a fresh  arrival  in  France.  Now  for  my  own 
experiences  and  impressions  during  the  trip  over. 

Lights  out  the  first  night  and  Mother  had  all  the  “childern”  stowed  away. 
Les,  Al,  Mory,  Grady  McCain  from  Texas,  Jimmy  Stewart  from  Alabama,  Jimmy 
Ware  from  Brooklyn,  I and  one  other  whose  name  the  years  have  lost  in  my 
memory.  We  could  reach  the  hull  from  the  bunks,  “Now  childern,  if  a torpedo 
comes  in  through  that  wall,  I am  going  to  take  you  out  fast  and  see  if  you  can 
swim,”  “Ah,  children,  this  is  a great  war  if  we  don't  weaken.” 

Several  times  a day  we  had  abandon  ship  drills,  always  at  inconvenient  times. 
There  were  two  meals  a day  and  the  food  was  good.  Two  meals  was  an  inova- 
tion for  the  Grant.  Normally  transports  served  only  one  meal  a day  and  that 
meant  that  one  who  could  not  ingest  a 24  hour  supply  was  out  of  luck. 

No  light  on  deck  after  dark.  Lights  below  went  out  at  9 :30,  except  scattered 
blue  lights  which  burned  all  night. 

Mess  time  and  all  had  to  be  below  deck,  line  up  to  approach  the  serving 
tables,  eat,  go  outside  on  the  main  deck  and  stay  until  the  feeding  was  over.  The 
lines  moved  slowly  sometimes.  A halt  in  the  line  left  Les  and  I standing  at  the 
foot  of  a stairway.  Overhead  burned  one  of  the  blue  lights.  “Les”,  I said,  “How 
do  they  make  that  blue  electricity?”  Les  explained  that  it  was  made  in  New  York 
by  a special  machine  and  a special  process  that  kept  the  blue  lights  burning  long 
after  the  others  were  turned  off.  Just  then  I noted  that  Jones,  back  in  the  line, 
was  a bit  embarrassed  by  Les’  explanation  and  showed  signs  of  moving  around 
those  in  the  line.  “But”,  I said,  “Did  they  put  enough  on  board  to  last  us  to 
France?”  That  was  too  much  for  Jonesy  and  he  broke  by  the  line  to  ex'plain  that 
it  was  made  on  board  the  ship  and  by  the  same  generator  which  supplied  the 
white  lights;  also  that  the  bulbs  were  just  made  of  blue  glass.  We  decided  that 
it  was  nice  to  have  someone  around  to  explain  things. 

“December  28th.  More  abandon  ship  drills.  Am  I getting  seasick?  I guessed 
I was.  Went  on  guard.  Most  everybody  is  seasick.  By  night  I am  really  sick. 
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Spend  most  of  the  time  by  windward  rail.  Decided  not  to  eat  any  more. 

“December  29th.  Still  on  guard,  still  sick — more  sick.  Can’t  look  at  the 
ocean.  Can’t  understand  why  Les  doesn’t  get  seasick.  Tried  to  get  off  guard 
but  Lt.  Bell  says  many  are  sick  and  to  try  it  for  awhile.  Later  in  the  day  Lt.  Bell 
finds  me  on  a hatch  cover,  my  rifle  across  my  knees  Daniel  Boone  fashion  and 
too  weak  to  get  up.  Two  men  took  me  to  my  bunk.  Lt.  Bell  gave  my  gun  to  the 
nearest  man  and  told  him  he  was  on  guard.  Am  thankful  that  it  was  Bell  and 
not  Gregg.  Lt.  Bell,  I have  heard  is  of  the  Bell  Locomotive  family.’’  (In  later 
years  I found  that  Lt.  Bell  was  the  Bell  Locomotive  Works.  More  about  that  later.) 

“December  31st.  Sick.  Would  welcome  a German  submarine.  Have  not 
eaten.  Have  not  left  bunk.  (That  night  Alloway  came  over  and  left  a tube  of 
something  marked  ‘Balm  Bengue’  with  instructions  to  smell  and  rub  a bit  on  my 
head  but  not  to  get  in  eyes.  Late  in  the  night,  liking  the  pleasant  odor,  it  seems 
that  I squeezed  a lot  in  each  nostril  and  pulled  hard.  For  a few  seconds  it  was 
wonderful  and  then  I was  on  fire.  Next  I remember,  was  up  in  the  mess  hall, 
two  guards  holding  me  and  one  telling  a Navy  officer  that  they  had  caught  me 
trying  to  drink  salt  water  at  the  dish  washing  trough.  He  gave  me  a pill,  saying 
there  was  no  room  in  the  sick  bey.  Just  then,  Les,  ’Mother’  Connelly  or  one  of 
the  squad,  having  missed  me  came  up  and  took  me  back  to  hole  c4,  bunk  292, 
where  I came  to  ne.xt  morning. 

“January  1,  1918.  Happy  New  Year.  Feeling  fine  e.xcepting  the  sensation 
of  having  been  run  over  by  a train.  We  have  reached  the  Gulf  Stream  and  it  is 
getting  warm.  Alloway,  Les,  Mory  and  I found  a way  to  get  on  the  sun  deck  and 
watch  for  passing  ships.  Saw  only  one.  That  and  a tanker  are  the  only  ships  I 
recall  our  meeting.  Found  P.  C.  Smith,  a classmate  of  Newberry,  in  Co.  B of  the 
30th  Engineers,  Gas.  He  is  very  despondent  and  says  he  will  not  get  back.  Our 
fellows  call  them  the  ‘suicide  outfit’.  About  mid-day  there  was  a sub  alarm.  The 
Rochester  to  our  dismay  left  us  and  it  was  claimed  that  the  Rochester  got  the 
sub.  We  called  this  our  baptism  of  fire,  though  the  shooting  was  one-sided.  Rum- 
or has  it  that  a sub  got  the  tanker  forty  minutes  after  we  passed  it.’’ 

Here  is  a story  from  my  diary — “Some  mysterious  things  happened  on  the 
President  Grant.  The  starboard  bridge  lights  on  the  forward  main  deck  came  on 
during  the  night  and  fhe  guards  shot  them  out.  Next  night  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  other  lights.  A Company  “E”  man  who  bunked  nearby  told  me  that  he 
was  on  guard  at  a ladder  and  that  he  passed  one  of  the  Negro  regiment  officers. 
Soon,  Lt.  Derrick  of  Company  “E”  came  with  the  officer,  holding  a pistol  at  his 
back.  Also  that  the  bridge  lights  had  been  strapped  to  the  blue  lighting  circuit. 
Later  I heard  and  possibly  saw,  that  two  of  the  Negro  regiment  officers  were 
landed  at  the  Brest  dock  under  guard.  I do  not  recall  later  talk  of  this  episode 
and  have  wondered  as  to  the  facts.’’  I have  always  believed  the  story  true  as  the 
“E”  man  who  told  it  that  morning,  was  plain  shaky  and  scared.  A reply  to  my 
letter  to  Lt.  Derrick,  now  living  in  Los  Angeles,  confirms  this.  Lt.  Derrick  says 
the  man  was  Thomas  Toward  from  Milwaukee,  who,  on  guard  with  an  unloaded 
rifle,  was  told  by  him  to  get  out  his  bayonet. 

Lt.  Derrick  passed  on  but  soon  heard  an  argument  and  returning  found  the 
officer,  name  and  organization  unknown  to  him,  trying  to  force  Toward  to  let  him 
pass.  Just  then  the  officer  reached  for  a .45  but  Lt,  Derrick  beat  him  to  it  and 
marched  him  to  Captain  Scott.  Lt.  Derrick  says  he  made  a verbal  report  and 
was  not  asked  for  a written  statement  nor  to  present  evidence  at  a court-martial. 
He  never  heard  what  happened  other  than  rumors  of  confinement  aboard.  Also, 
he  says  Sergeants,  later  Lieutenants  Rafferty  and  Grogan  were  involved  in  solving 
the  mystery  but  in  what  way,  he  cannot  confirm. 

Mention  of  Toward  being  on  guard  with  an  unloaded  gun  made  me  wonder  as 
I remember  about  ten  pounds  of  cartridges  we  carried,  a Government  economy 
in  getting  ammunition  to  France.  But  another  episode  clicks  in  my  memory 
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about  Gino  Marriotti  of  “C”,  guard  on  a forward  port  side  deck  post,  who  be- 
coming infuriated  at  kidding  about  his  Italian  accent,  puUed  a loaded  gun  on 
them.  All  ammunition  was  collected  that  night.  But  after  the  “lights”  episode, 
when  on  guard  we  were  issued  one  clip  which  we  passed  to  the  relief. 

A pastime  was  to  go  up  on  a deck  where  we  could  look  down  on  the  aft  deck 
thick  with  the  Negro  troops,  most  of  them  seasick.  They  had  many  crap  games 
down  there.  A Navy  officer  seemed  to  be  the  chief  breaker-up.  He  would  get  on 
the  high  deck  and  spot  a game,  but  by  the  time  he  got  there,  the  crap  shooters 
had  set  up  elsewhere.  One  day  I saw  some  of  our  officers  helping  him,  much  to 
their  amusement.  One  seasick  Negro  threw  his  mess  kit  overboard,  said  he  would 
not  need  it  any  more.  Another,  his  money.  One  colored  brother  seemed  to  be 
organzing  a congregation  among  the  scared  boys  and  we  expected  to  see  a bap- 
tizing any  time.  There  was  plenty  of  deep  water  nearby. 

Each  day  at  sunrise  and  sunset  we  had  to  stand  at  our  abandon  ship  loca- 
tions for  an  hour.  Our  squad  had  to  remain  inside  the  door  to  the  mess  hall  as 
there  was  not  room  outside  on  the  deck.  We  were  a bit  uneasy  about  such  a deal 
as  our  life  raft  was  where  we  could  not  see  it,  but  Mother  assured  us  that  he  had 
someone  watching  out  for  us. 

“January  8th.  The  one  hour  alert  was  over  and  during  breakfast  ‘abandon 
ship’  sounds  as  the  guns  let  go.  Soon  the  mess  hall  is  cleared  excepting  our  squad 
standing  inside  where  we  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  outside.  Maybe  we 
were  a bit  uneasy  but  Mother  was  a good  leader.  ‘Now  children,  I do  not  want 
any  of  you  to  go  out  in  that  water  with  empty  stomachs.  (There  before  us  were 
the  food  tables.)  Now  fill  up.  Fill  your  canteens  with  well  sweetened  coffee. 
Fill  your  mess  kits  and  pockets  with  sausages  and  prunes.  No  bread  to  get  soggy.” 
Soon  we  were  laughing.  This  sub  had  extruded  a lot  of  dummy  periscopes  but 
our  gunners  and  those  on  the  Rochester  got  all.” 

There  were  many  cases  of  sea-sickness.  Any  lined  along  the  windward  rails 
quickly  departed  when  one  of  the  “cases”  headed  for  the  rail.  A “case”  rated 
a high  priority  for  a position  at  the  rail.  Had  we  been  on  an  oil  diet,  the  waters 
around  the  Grant  would  have  been  calm.  Seasickness  amongst  the  Navy  was  as 
high  as  among  the  troops.  It  reached  a stage  where  the  ship  officers  had  to  caU 
for  help  and  many  of  our  regiment  took  over  sailor’s  jobs.  There  were  a few  old 
time  sailors  among  our  fellows  and  some  of  them  were  used  as  wheelsmen. 

For  much  of  the  voyage,  the  “black  gang”  in  the  fire  room  were  from  the 
21st.  The  Navy  was  having  trouble  with  leaking  water  tubes,  but  our  railroad 
men  under  supervision  of  Lt.  Chandler  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  Lt. 
Bell  started  firing  the  Grant  as  though  it  were  a locomotive  and  stopped  the  trouble. 

We  were  in  a big  storm  going  over  on  the  Grant.  The  waves  ran  high.  In  the 
distance,  the  destroyers  looked  like  cans  bobbing  in  the  water.  ’The  Pastoras  was 
much  smaller  than  the  Grant.  Her  bow  would  go  down,  pick  up  tons  of  water, 
stern  up  with  propellers  slowed  and  then  as  the  bow  came  up,  we  could  see  the 
water  rushing  along  her  main  deck  and  pour  off  the  stern.  The  worst  night  of  the 
storm,  Lt.  Gabriel  of  “D”  Company  was  on  deck  when  a wave  struck  a guard 
booth,  knocking  it  onto  him  and  breaking  a leg.  I caught  guard  duty  the  night 
before  and  was  stationed  forward  on  the  port  side.  Only  a navy  lookout  was  ahead 
of  the  guard  on  the  starboard  and  me  on  the  port.  We  were  at  the  two  5-inch  guns 
each  manned  by  a crew  that  stood  by  silently  during  the  night.  It  was  a wonderful 
sight  to  see  the  Grant  chum  the  phosphorescent  water.  The  deck  would  go  up  it 
seemed  at  least  forty  feet  and  then  down,  down  until  the  water  was  almost  up  to 
the  deck.  We  still  had  campaign  hats  which  were  hard  to  hold  onto  in  wind.  Some 
used  chin  straps. 

When  there  was  a scare,  the  Pastoria,  a speedy  ship  slowed  to  the  Grant’s 
speed,  would  hoist  her  tail  and  leave  us.  ’The  Rochester  generally  stayed  with 
us.  The  Grant  would  change  course  and  continue  zigzagging. 
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Whether  a sub  was  sunk,  on  our  trip  across,  I do  not  know.  The  stories  varied. 
Coming  back  on  the  Grant  in  1919,  we  heard  that  some  of  our  officers  had  said 
the  Grant’s  log  recorded  the  sinking.  In  the  mid  30’s,  I talked  with  Colonel  Peek, 
then  District  Army  Engineer  at  Norfolk.  He  said  that  if  a submarine  was  sunk, 
he  did  not  know  about  it  but  added  that  even  though  he  was  the  ranking  Army 
officer,  the  Navy  would  not  have  necessarily  told  him  they  had  gotten  it,  in  fact, 
probably  not.  At  the  1937  reunion  in  New  Year,  our  Captain  of  “C”  Company, 
M.  T-,I.  Sheedy,  introduced  Les  and  I to  Commander  Pratt  Manni.x,  U.S.N.,  who 
commanded  the  President  Grant  when  she  brought  us  home  in  1919.  I failed  to 
ask  about  the  sub  sinking. 


Further  on  January  8th.  “That  evening  we  were  met  by  eight  U.S.  destroyers. 
They  positioned  some  distance  out  from  us  and  changed  course  frequently.’’ 

“January  9th.  We  are  now  in  the  peaceful  Bay  of  Biscay,  quite  a change  from 
the  rough  Atlantic.  The  Rochester  is  gone,  having  turned  back  during  the  night. 
Some  say  we  are  down  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Looks  to  me  like  we  are  running 
north.  Reports  of  land  tomorrow. 

“January  10th.  Hear  land  has  been  sighted.  Did  not  go  up  on  deck  until 
about  9:00  o’clock  and  by  then  we  were  in  a long  channel  approaching  the  harbor 
at  Brest.  There  are  high  cliffs  on  the  port  and  I feel  sure  George  Washington 
could  have  thrown  a dollar  ashore.  About  noon  the  Grant  has  anchored  and  Brest 
is  on  the  port.  What  a wonderful  sight  to  land  hungry  troops.  Thus  we  first  saw 
France. 

“January  11th.  Lay  on  board.  Wondering  when  do  we  land.  Divine  service 
on  fore  deck  for  safe  arrival.  Such  a feeling  of  relief  that  cannot  be  described. 

“January  12th.  Some  got  ashore  on  details  but  I was  not  so  lucky.  The  word 
is  that  we  land  tomorrow  at  7 :00  A.M. 

“January  13th.  Sure  enough  we  do.  On  lighters.  The  band  left  on  top  of  a 
lighter,  horns  full  blast  with  ‘Angel’s  Serenade’,  ‘On  Wisconsin’,  ‘Officer  of  The 
Day  March’  and  ‘Angel’s  Kisses’.  Les  was  there  with  his  cornet.  Some  com- 
mented that  the  French  might  wonder  whether  to  take  it  as  a serenade  or  an  at- 
tack. Hdqtrs.,  A,  B,  C,  and  D had  been  rustled  out  at  4:00  A.M.  and  fed.  We 
were  sleepy  but  awake  with  ecstasy.  Band  leading,  we  marched  up  long  stairs 
along  the  walled  heights  into  the  city  of  Brest.  There  were  a lot  of  Frenchmen 
there.  Plenty  of  French  children  who  had  already  mastered  English — ‘cigrets’ 
‘chewn  gum’.  Some  had  gotten  no  further  than  ‘gum’.  We  loosen  packs  and 
march  through  the  city,  the  band  blaring.  Soon  some  discovered  the  meaning 
of  ‘Cafe’  over  certain  doors  and  got  tanked  up.  Entrain  about  noon  on  a string 
of  stage  coaches  pulled  by  a coffee  pot  on  wheels.  Whistle  has  a sarcastic,  un- 
American  sound. 

“Most  were  third  class  coaches.  Our  bunch  happened  to  get  a second  class 
coach.  Once  nice  but  now  well  war  worn.  We  were  given  some  rations — ‘corned 
Willie’,  cans  of  tomatoes,  beans  and  jam.  Also  hardtack  which  Connelly  called 
‘stoneage  newtons’.  YMCA  women  gave  out  apples.  It  was  cold.  At  Rennes 
during  the  night,  we  saw  a stack  of  oval  tanks  about  three  feet  long,  which  some- 
one sensed  were  filled  with  hot  water.  We  got  a Frenchman  standing  there  to 
pass  one  into  us.  We  traveled  via  Morlaix,  Brieuc,  Rennes,  Lavel,  Le  Mans  and 
Tours  and  at  last  arrived  at  Gievres.  (Department  of  Loir  et  Cher.)  By  4:00 
P.M.  of  the  14th  we  were  at  nearby  Camp  Duquesne.  We  found  metal  cots  without 
legs.  The  bales  of  straw  were  wet  and  we  slept  on  the  springs.  (Later  on,  how 
well  we  would  have  liked  to  have  those  cots.)  Hungry,  not  much  to  eat.  I am 
put  on  guard  duty.’’ 
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IV 

CAMP  DUQUESNE  AT  GIEVRES, 
LOIR-ET-CHER,  FRANCE 


Camp  Duquesne,  “Ducain”  so  we  learned  to  pronounce  it,  in  January,  1918 
was  in  the  embroyo  stage  of  what  was  to  become  the  largest  supply  depot  ever 
built.  There  were  only  about  20  buildings,  one  or  two  warehouses,  a few  for  quar- 
ters of  the  type  known  as  “Swiss”  barracks  with  an  “A”  roof  that  slopped  down 
to  3-foot  high  walls  as  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  153  of  the  Biography,  a small 
infirmary  staffed  by  15th  Engineer  Medics,  a YMCA  tent  and  the  MB’s  brig  oc- 
cupied by  two  doughboys  who  had  gone  AWOL  to  Paris,  been  toasted  at  a big  cafe 
by  the  French  diners,  gotten  gloriously  drunk  on  unfamiliar  wines  and  returned 
the  toast  with,  “Here’s  how  to  end  the  war.”  Cheers.  “Give  the  land  to  the  Ger- 
mans with  apoligies  for  the  poor  condition  of  the  land.”  There  had  been  a near 
riot.  So  was  the  story. 

A large  cold  storage  plant  was  under  construction,  which  made  us  feel  the 
Army  intended  to  get  some  food  to  its  forces. 

Across  an  open  field  from  our  camp,  the  “Chemin  de  fer,”  so  we  soon  learned 
the  French  call  their  railroads,  offered  a view  of  the  variety  of  motive  power  and 
rolling  stock  in  use.  Most  of  it  was  old  though  they  had  some  very  modern  equip- 
ment. The  war  traffic  had  made  it  necessary  for  the  French  to  bring  out  all 
available  equipment.  Some  of  the  locomotives  were  of  ancient  vintage.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  we  saw  was  an  0-4-0  which  appeared  to  be  similar  to  and  a 
few  years  young(er  than  the  “John  Bull.”  It  had  a high  stack  and  the  cab  was 
more  of  a wind  shield  with  a roof  that  looked  like  a visor  projecting  back  about 
one  foot.  It  was  a fully  air  conditioned  cab.  The  real  treat  was  the  whistle  with 
its  peanut  roaster  volume  and  likeness. 

During  this  period  we  worked  on  a bit  of  everything  from  building  railroad 
grade  to  stevedoring.  The  Air  Corps  had  a camp  at  nearby  Romerantin  and  we 
helped  them  build  a branch  of  the  standard  gauge  into  their  camp.  Many  supplies 
were  coming  into  Gievres.  We  had  no  locomotive  so  we  had  to  move  the  2-axel, 
4-wheel  cars  by  manpower. 

“January  16th.  Still  on  guard.  Somebody  forgot  to  change  the  guard  last  night. 
No  complaint  by  guards. 

“January  17th.  Still  on  guard.  My  post  is  in  front  of  the  officer’s  barracks. 
This  morning  Capt.  Sheedy  steps  out  the  door  about  daylight.  It  had  rained  during 
the  night  and  I had  built  a cosy  hut  out  of  bales  of  straw.  There  I stood.  Captain 
looking  me  straight  in  the  face.  He  said  nothing  but  seemed  to  remember  that 
previously  he  had  seen  my  face  there.  Following  breakfast,  the  guard  was  changed 
and  we  went  to  the  muck  pile.  Find  that  yesterday  we  had  been  placed  under 
quarantine.” 

We  soon  discovered  that  we  are  on  a diet  prescribed  for  new  troops  as  they 
arrived.  For  ten  days  we  were  to  live  on  meager  rations.  Bacon  was  boiled: 
boiled  potatoes  in  the  hulls,  beans  and  corned  beef,  affectionately  known  as  corned 
wiUie  or  monkey  meat.  Mother  Conelly,  Les,  Mory,  McCain  and  I teamed  up  on 
the  food  supply.  Les  being  in  the  band  could  get  out  at  times  and  buy  a few  things. 
We  tried  to  have  one  of  us  on  KP  each  day  to  do  some  scrounging  from  the 
kitchen.  I managed  one  day  to  get  the  cook  of  a small  detachment  of  the  10th  En- 
gineers to  give  me  a gallon  bucket  of  syrup — a good  type  that  could  be  eaten; 
what  we  had  at  our  mess  was  New  Orleans  black  strap.  At  night  each  would  fish 
out  what  he  had  acquired  during  the  day  and  “Mother”  would  divide  it.  “Now 
Mother  will  fix  something  for  her  children.”  One  night  Grady  McCain  pulled  out 
some  new  type  bread  that  had  just  showed  up  at  the  kitchen.  It  was  a small  bun. 
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It  looked  good  but  could  not  be  broken  with  teeth.  Finally  Mother  boiled  one  in  his 
mess  kit  but  it  just  swelled  up  into  a rubber  like  ball. 

We  received  our  first  mail  Sunday,  the  27th.  Several  from  home.  Also  letters 
and  a box  of  dates  from  “my  cousin’s  wife’s  sister.’’  Les.  got  a cake  from  his 
sister.  Somewhere  in  this  period  there  was  a payday.  “We  are  out  of  quarantine. 
We  can  be  trusted  with  more  food  and  is  said  that  the  food  has  increased  by  25%. 
We  can  almost  feel  it.  Even  the  officers  have  begun  to  look  thin.  The  officers  have 
gotten  Sam  Brown  belts  and  hardly  recognize  each  other  or  themselves.  Les  and 
I got  in  some  hikes,  sometimes  with  Mory,  Jimmy  Ware,  Amos  Shepard,  Newman 
Gray,  Jimmy  Stewart  or  McCain.  Near  by  were  two  villages,  Gievres  and  Prun- 
iers.’’  My  diary  records  a big  meal  at  Pruniers  for  2.25  francs.  Then  five  francs 
equaled  one  dollar.  We  tried  a meal  at  a farm  house  but  could  never  get  them  to 
understand  what  we  wanted.  The  old  man  would  mutter  something  about  ‘gug  ne 
comprome.’  The  very  fat  old  woman  would  jabber  away  at  us  and  laugh  till  her 
sides  shook  like  a bowl  of  Jello. 

“Sunday,  February  3rd.  Inspection.  Lt.  Gregg  is  back.  He  had  been  away 
for  awhile.  Some  had  expressed  hopes.  Retreat  the  evening  before  had  been  con- 
ducted by  Lt.  Greeley,  our  boy  lieutenant  that  was  growing  up.  George  Wing  had 
all  of  us  lined  up.  Lt.  Greeley, — ‘There  will  be  an  inspection  tomorrow  morning. 
Better  clean  up.  Gregg’s  back  in  town.’  Some  titters  from  ranks.  George  Wing 
braces.  Lt.  Greeley — ‘Company  at  ease.’  Greeley  wasn’t  going  to  let  us  get 
caught.’’ 

About  a mile  from  camp  was  a beautiful  chateau.  We  used  to  walk  over  there 
and  look  around  the  grounds.  There  seemed  to  be  no  objection.  Sometimes  we 
would  see  a face  at  a window.  Maybe  they  were  just  as  curious  as  we.  Some  said 
it  was  a home  of  a former  Premier  of  France. 

“February  4th.  The  Ilth  Engineers  who  got  mixed  up  in  action  at  Cambria  are 
now  in  camp.  Les  says  the  word  is  that  the  band  fellows  will  be  transferred  from 
the  companies  into  Headquarters.  Les  and  Carroll  March  talk  to  “Tubby,”  Car- 
roll’s older  brother  and  band  leader,  and  it  was  agreed  that  under  Les’  tutelage, 
I was  to  become  the  alto  section  of  the  band.  Les  mentioned  that  the  alto  played 
an  important  part.  It  did.  Next  day  I am  relieved  of  duty  and  given  the  mornings 
to  devote  to  my  musical  education.” 

Here  let  me  recount  my  career  as  a bandsman.  I never  felt  that  “Tubby” 
was  very  elated  over  the  acquisition  of  me  as  an  alto  horn  artist  but  I had  heard 
Les  and  Carroll  say  that  they  had  no  one  to  carry  the  big  horn  which  rated 
next  in  size  and  weight  to  the  bass  horn  carried  and  well  played  by  Ewald  Ger- 
ken,  a big  lad  from  the  West.  Monday  morning,  Les  started  out  with  me  carrying 
the  big  horn.  Some  of  my  fellow  soldiers  looked  rather  amazed,  I thought,  at  my 
being  a musician.  On  Mother  Conelly’s  face,  I thought  I detected  a smile.  We 
went  well  out  of  camp  (I  saw  to  that — maybe  Les  too)  to  some  woods.  The  lesson 
started.  By  noon  I was  making  some  progress,  though  Les  did  not  have  a very 
pleased  look  on  his  face.  During  the  lesson,  I noted  that  we  were  near  a farm- 
house and  that  the  Frenchman  was  standing  outside  and  looking  in  our  direction. 
Also  that  his  three  children  were  standing  at  a short  distance.  I was  a bit  concerned 
as  to  their  attitude  toward  us  and  suspected  that  my  musical  efforts  so  near  their 
home  were  not  well  received.  I suggested  that  tomorrow  a can  of  our  precious 
smoking  tobacco  be  brought  to  Papa.  Les  suggested  that  a cake  be  brought  to  the 
children.  The  cake  was  one  from  home,  sent  to  Camp  Grant  too  late  and  at  last 
had  caught  up  with  me.  It  was  well  received  by  our  squad  until  attempts  to  cut 
it  were  unsuccessful.  A bayonet  would  not  penetrate  it.  The  tobacco  and  the  cake 
were  well  received  by  the  French  farmer  and  children.  I have  often  wondered 
what  was  their  opinion  of  United  States  cooking.  After  a few  more  lessons  by 
which  I had  mastered  the  do-ray  to  do,  Les  seemed  to  feel  that  I could  be  started 
on  “Angel’s  Kisses.”  But  “Angel’s  Kisses”  proved  too  fast  for  me  and  my  mentor 
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proposed  that  a slow  moving  hymn  be  tried.  He  solemnly  mentioned  that  there 
might  be  a time  when  it  would  be  rendered  by  the  band.  Some  progress  resulted 
and  at  last  Les  ventured  to  take  me  to  band  practice  but  be  acted  like  I was  some 
kind  of  an  illegitimate  cousin.  Tubby  was  getting  a bit  impatient  for  some  alto 
in  the  band.  “Ma’  Cummings’  facial  exprission  did  not  indicate  much  hope  for 
“Tubby.”  It  had  turned  rather  cold  and  I noted  that  some  of  the  bandsman  dropped 
out  and  tucked  their  instrument  under  their  arms  because  moisture  had  frozen. 
That  seemed  a good  procedure,  so  I introduced  some  moisture  into  the  alto  horn. 
Les  seemed  relieved  and  mentioned  that  I did  it  very  gracefully. 

Extracts  from  the  diary  of  Les  Leatherman : 

“February  4th.  Carroll  March  went  to  fix  a trombone  and  I went  to  woods 
alone  to  practice.  The  wind  is  rather  cool  but  the  sun  gives  you  perpetual  spring 
fever  and  you  do  not  wonder  that  they  call  it  “sunny  France.’  Also  that  her  people 
cannot  be  hurried.  It  is  just  like  a hunting  and  fishing  trip  into  a place  you  have 
never  seen  before.  It  does  not  seem  real.  'Went  over  to  hospital  to  see  Grady  Mc- 
cain  who  has  mumps.  Company  “C”  went  on  night  duty.  It  makes  the  sleeping 
rather  cut  up. 

“February  5th.  Tuesday.  Band  to  have  new  caps.  Took  Cronk  out  for  Guard 
Mount  and  then  to  woods  for  practice.  (Please  note  that  he  used  the  word  ‘prac- 
tice.’) One  of  the  most  beautiful  sunrises  of  history  showed  up  this  morning.  Air- 
ships are  so  common  in  the  sky  that  they  do  not  attract  attention  any  more.  I 
remember  once  going  to  Bedford  (Indiana)  on  the  Fourth  just  to  see  one.  Read 
“King  Richard  II”  in  evening. 

“February  6th.  Lost  my  fountain  pen.  Cronk  got  a box  of  eats  and  a book  by 
Irwin  S.  Cobb  from  Chicago.  “Mother”  read  the  book  to  his  squad  tonight. 

‘February  7th.  Usual  routine.  Bought  a French  grammar.  Notice  some  of 
the  French  railroad  construction.  The  road  beds  are  most  all  banked  with  ma- 
sonry. The  rails  are  lighter  than  ours  and  fastened  to  the  ties  with  lag  screws  in- 
stead of  spikes.  The  engineer  sits  on  the  left  side  of  the  cab  and  on  the  double 
track  lines,  the  trains  run  on  the  left  track  instead  of  the  right  as  at  home. 

“February  8th.  Band  bought  the  French  type  bonnets  (later  known  as  over- 
seas-caps) and  spiral  leggings.  Cronk,  Mory  and  I went  to  Chabre  in  the  evening 
to  get  them.  Had  lots  of  fun.  The  shop  people  are  dandy  and  have  as  much  fun 
with  us  as  we  had  with  them.  Every  time  you  enter  a boutique  (store)  a door  beU 
rings  and  the  mother  comes  running  from  putting  the  baby  to  bed,  to  sell  you  the 
contents  of  the  store  at  good  high  prices.  One  pretty  little  girl  in  a black  dress 
told  us  of  her  soldier  husband  who  had  been  at  the  front  for  two  years  and  would 
be  home  in  March. 

“February  9th.  The  band  looks  fine  in  their  new  finery.  We  got  some  compli- 
ments. Out  in  the  woods  at  practice,  I had  a long  talk  with  the  old  duck  who  calls 
me  “babe”  because  I do  not  have  a mustache.  He  should  see  Lt.  Chandler’s.  Also 
talked  to  a French  soldier  in  red  flannel  pants  who  knew  all  about  war  and  liked 
Americans  and  American  cigarettes.  Band  went  to  West  Camp  on  truck  to  play 
at  YMCA.  They  had  a magican  who  pulled  a long  suffering  rabbit  out  of  Tubby 
March’s  pocket.  “Mother”  fainted  at  mess  line  but  is  doing  good  by  night.  He 
still  says  it  is  a great  war.  Went  to  see  Grady  McCain  in  hospital. 

“Wednesday,  February  13th.  Received  orders  to  go  to  front  with  Lt.  Bell.  Ten 
in  party.  Had  one  1st.  class  passenger  car  and  eight  cars  of  equipment.  We 
hardly  had  time  to  say  goodbye.  As  we  pulled  out  everybody  was  lined  up  for 
chow.  Band  played.  Everybody  sang  “The  Desert  Flower”  song.  Pulled  into  Or- 
leans (Les  came  from  Orleans,  Indiana)  and  got  breakfast.  Next  stop  was  Mont- 
tages  where  we  got  a bucket  from  French  Red  Cross.  French  Red  Cross 
girls.  Wish  I could  talk  their  lingo.  Should  have  studied  French  instead  of  Ger- 
man. Rode  on  a flat  car  with  Jimmy  Stewart.  It  is  a wonderful  country.  Set  up 
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shelter  halts  with  Jimmy  on  a car  of  nails  and  slept  there.  The  French  trainmen 
thought  we  had  an  important  cargo  to  have  it  so  well  guarded.  Arrived  at  St. 
Dizier  and  lay  there  all  day.  Lt.  Bell,  says  we  are  25  miles  from  front. 

"Saturday,  February  16th.  Arrived  at  our  destination.  Sorcy.  Saw  a bunch  of 
women  and  children  pulling  out  for  a safer  locality.  Three  French  were  killed  in 
an  air  battle.  Guess  everybody  went  to  their  cellars  but  the  Yanks.  They  were 
too  curious.  It  was  our  first  sight  of  war.  Heavy  cannonading  heard  all  night. 
We  went  to  see  a French  dance  up  over  a cafe.  They  had  a piano  that  had  to  be 
fed  clackers  (one  or  two  coins)  and  danced  like  a whirligig.  The  girls  were  noth- 
ing but  old  bats.  The  boys  were  nearly  all  young  but  hard  boiled  to  a finish.  Ryan 
and  I danced  together." 

Getting  back  to  myself  at  Gievres,  Newman  Gray,  A1  Mory,  Albert  Link, 
Mother  and  I found  ourselves  transferred  among  the  57  of  Company  "C”  over  to 
"D.”  That  night  Mother  said  to  what  were  left  of  her  children,  “That  was  an 
awful  battle  that  done  up  my  family.”  On  the  15th  we  heard  news  of  an  American 
raid  into  Boche  lines.  Company  “A”  left  for  the  front  that  night. 

“Sunday,  the  17(h.  Capt.  Nash  gets  a truck  for  band  to  go  to  Mur  de  Solagnes 
and  Romerantin  to  play  for  the  20th  Engineers.  Most  of  the  band  is  gone.  On  the 
20th,  those  transferred  from  “E”  to  “C”  arrived  and  were  welcomed  by  the  rem- 
nants of  the  band.  Those  going  from  “C”  to  “E”  left  tonight.” 

In  early  1920,  I lived  in  Roanoke  and  boarded  with  two  others  at  the  home  of 
Chief  Dispatcher  Graves  of  the  Norfolk  & Western.  One  of  my  fellow  boarders 
who  said  he  enlisted  in  the  Air  Corps,  regaled  us  daily  with  his  harrowing  experi- 
ences at  Romerantin.  Each  meal,  Romerantin  got  a bit  closer  to  the  front.  One 
day  I asked  him  if  he  ever  heard  of  the  21st  Engineers.  “Oh  yes,”  he  said,  “Their 
band  came  down  to  play  for  us  one  evening.  A funny  thing  happened.  They  were 
tuning  up  and  the  leader  signaled  for  them  to  start.  He  had  raised  his  baton.  But 
a guy  in  the  rear  and  facing  the  back  of  the  tent  did  not  get  the  signal  and  just 
then  came  through  with  a big  toot-toot-toot  that  brought  down  the  house.  I will 
never  forget  the  expression  on  the  band  leader’s  face.”  I told  him  I was  in  the 
21st  and  was  the  guy  with  the  horn  but  to  convince  him,  I had  to  describe  the  ar- 
rangement in  the  tent  and  mention  the  raisin  pudding  we  got  for  supper.  There- 
after, Romerantin  was  back  near  Tours.  Well,  Les  had  been  separed  the  indignity 
as  he  had  already  left  for  the  front. 

“Feb.  21st.  Two  of  the  band  are  left.  He  and  I.  (I  wish  I could  remember  his 
name.)  He  can  play.  We  played  for  retreat  this  evening.  I managed  to  get  in  a 
few  notes  until  I fouled  with  a discord  and  then  froze  the  alto  horn.  The  good 
50%  of  the  band  carried  on  with  a cornet. 

“Feb.  22.  Feeling  badly.  Doctor  says  it  is  an  enlarged  throat  gland.  He 
and  I were  sent  to  the  funeral  of  a lad  named  Sullivan  of  the  147  Machine  Gun 
Battalion.  We  decided  to  try  ‘Near  My  God  To  Thee’,  that  being  the  hymn 
I had  made  some  progress  with.  My  partner  carried  it  very  weU;  I with  a 
few  notes  from  the  alto  horn  until  the  corporal  of  the  firing  squad  sensing  our 
dilemma,  ordered  the  ‘last  salute’.  I never  felt  so  badly  in  my  life.  That  evening 
at  retreat,  I did  not  know  what  I was  going  to  do:  I was  getting  desperate.  But 
luck  was  with  me.  Just  as  it  came  the  band’s  time  for  their  part  in  the  cere- 
mony, I noticed  that  a nearby  tent  was  on  fire  and  signalled  a sergeant.  He 
motioned  to  some  to  go  put  the  fire  out.  I was  among  them.  What  will  I do 
tomorrow  at  retreat?  Little  did  I know  and  be  able  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
my  problem  and  band  days  were  over. 

Feb.  23.  My  birthday  and  I am  22  years  old.  Our  Company  ‘D’  leaves  for 
the  front  tomorrow.  Still  feeling  badly  and  go  to  sick  call.  Mumps.  Am  sent  to 
the  15th  Engineers’  infirmary.  Mail  brought  a box  of  candy  from  Mary.  Nice 
fellow  in  cot  next  to  me.  Carl  Biedenback,  Co.  I,  161st  Infantry,  from  Berkley, 
California.  A little  Spaniard  about  15  years  old  is  in  ward  with  us.  I don’t  know 
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how  he  got  there.  He  cannot  speak  English  and  none  of  us  can  speak  Spanish.  The 
dope  about  ‘D’  leaving  proves  to  have  been  wrong. 

“During  the  next  few  days  I was  a rather  sick  woman.  Because  you  cannot 
eat  pickles  does  not  make  mumps  a joke.  Mory  and  others  came  by  to  see  me. 
Judge  Pollard,  of  YMCA  and  former  Atty.  General  of  Virginia  came  by  to  see  me. 
Said  he  knew  my  folks.  We  had  a long  talk.  Said  he  would  wi’ite  to  my  folks.  I 
never  did  ask  than  how  he  knew  I was  here  and  have  wondered.  (When  the  letter 
arrived,  the  post  master  seeing  it  was  from  Judge  Pollard,  called  my  father  and 
told  him  he  probably  should  come  to  the  post  office.  Dad  left  very  excited  and  my 
Mother  very  worried.  At  the  post  office,  he  was  relieved  to  find  the  nature  of  it, 
attended  to  other  matters  and  did  not  get  home  for  several  hours  to  find  Mother 
more  worried.  He  had  forgotten  to  call  her.  Maybe  that  is  where  I get  my 
forgetfulness.  Later,  Judge  Pollard  became  Governor  of  Va.  ) 

“March  10th.  The  lieutenant  doctor  says  Carl  Biedenback  and  I can  get  out 
and  suggests  walks.  We  walk  over  to  the  chateau  of  the  E.x-Premier.  Carl  had 
majored  in  botany  at  the  U.  of  California  and  finds  the  flowers  and  shrubs  on  the 
grounds  very  interesting. 

“March  11th.  The  24th  Engineers  arrive  from  the  States  and  make  good  ‘high 
toning’  material  for  the  21st.  Company  ‘D’  leaves  for  the  front.  Mory  and  some 
others  say  they  will  carry  my  pack  but  the  Lieut.,  Dr.  Manning  says  no,  it  will  be 
‘hot’  where  they  are  going  and  I am  to  rest  awhile  longer.  Assures  me  that  I will 
get  back  to  my  company  all  right.  So  I go  over  to  the  ‘Y’  hut  and  offer  my  serv- 
ices. I know  how  to  count  Erench  money,  so  they  made  me  a canteen  clerk.  A 
part  of  the  job  is  to  teach  newly  arrived  YMCA  men.  One  came  to  me  rather 
worried  because  he  had  given  10  francs  too  much  to  someone.  I told  him  just  to 
wait.  Soon  a sergeant  that  looked  loaded  with  francs,  probably  from  a crap 
game,  came  in  and  I short  changed  him  by  5 francs.  Then  another  well  loaded 
sergeant,  but  be  caught  on.  I had  to  tell  him  what  had  happened.  He  thought  it  a 
good  practice  and  said,  ‘Wait.’  Soon  he  came  back  with  another  Sergeant  and  I 
got  the  other  5 francs.  The  Y secretary  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Murry  and  a real  nice 
fellow.  ( See  entry  of  July  25th.)  I felt  awfully  lonely  and  left  behind  as  ‘D’  pulled 
out  but  discovered  that  Willis  Scout  from  Delaware  and  ‘Tex’  Garrett  from  Texas, 
who  too  had  gone  from  ‘C’  to  ‘D’,  are  there  in  the  hospital. 

“March  15th.  Scout,  ‘Tex’  and  I are  discharged  and  left  Gievres  at  9:30  P.M. 
on  the  American  express.  The  train  stopped  with  a first  class  coach  in  front  of  us, 
so  we  climbed  aboard  and  found  a vacant  compartment.  Had  a big  box  of  rations. 
Pulled  out  the  cushions  and  had  a big  night  of  slumber.  We  ‘come  to’  next  morn- 
ing somewhere  between  Beaune  and  Dijon  where  the  train  stops.  The  provo 
comes  in  the  car  and  is  very  mortified  to  find  privates  in  the  first  class  coach. 
Tells  us  we  must  move  or  he  will  catch  hell.  Tells  us  how  hard  they  are  on  MP’s 
that  are  human.  We  start  moving  but  just  then  the  train  starts.  Says  we  must 
move  at  next  stop,  which  will  be  Langres.  There  an  attempt  was  made  to  move 
us  but  Tex’s  leg  develops  a bad  limp.  Not  to  be  daunted,  the  provo  gets  help  and 
moves  us  toward  a second  class,  but  before  we  get  there  Scout’s  injured  knee  goes 
bad.  The  train  started  and  back  we  go  to  the  first  class.  The  provo  got  very 
frustrated.  At  Chaumont,  the  proves  showed  up  in  mass  and  moved  us  off  the 
train  before  officers  saw  what  they  had  brought  in.  We  arrived  at  Chaumont  at 
11 :00  A.M.  and  found  we  had  to  wait  four  hours  for  a train.  We  took  in  the  city 
from  a 13th  century  cathedral  to  a cafe.  We  had  been  given  some  coffee  money 
which  by  a democratic  vote,  2 to  1,  was  used  for  vin  rouge  that  made  me  very 
sick.  Scout  went  somewhere  and  got  French  aspirin.  Then  they  took  me  out  of 
sight,  on  a bench  in  a little  park.  The  aspirin  proved  to  be  an  emetic  which 
seemed  to  be  what  I needed.  Left  Chaumont  at  3 :30  P.M.  in  a very  bad  III  class 
coach  in  company  with  three  women  and  two  French  soldiers.  We  learned  some 
French  in  spite  of  the  smelly  cheese,  garlic  and  vin  Wane  rations  carried  by  our 
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fellow  travelers.  Leaving  Chaumont  we  pass  over  a high  bridge  which  our  French 
companions  say  required  50  years  to  build.  Reach  Neufchateau  at  18  o’clock  and 
aim  to  miss  the  train  as  we  did  not  want  to  arrive  at  Sorcy  during  the  night. 
Report  to  MP's  and  sleep  at  YMCA.  Wooden  slats  and  two  blankets.  No  straw 
ticks.  I nearly  froze. 

‘‘March  16h.  Leave  in  a III  class  coach  for  Pagny  sur  Meuse  where  we  had 
been  told  to  get  off.  The  car  did  not  have  partitions  between  compartments.  In 
this  car  French,  Russian,  Italian  and  Algerian  soldiers — five  different  uniforms. 
The  Russian  wore  some  insignia  to  indicate  that  they  were  volunteers.  AU  had 
rations — Smelly  cheese,  garlic  and  vin  blanc.  Our  American  tobacco  was  popular. 
The  French  say  they  do  not  like  the  Russians.  Detraining  at  Pagny,  two  ambu- 
lance drivers  came  over  and  offered  to  take  up  to  Sorcy.  We  accepted.  They 
were  Americans  and  had  served  the  French  Army. 

“Enroute  to  Sorcy  we  saw  a ceremony  in  progress  heside  the  road  and  stopped. 
High  ranking  French  officers  were  at  the  left  of  a field  and  opposite  were  about  300 
Algerian  troops.  All  on  horses.  Our  ambulance  drivers  spoke  French  and  found 
that  the  Legion  Of  Honor  was  being  conferred  on  two  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  on 
the  others.  Also  that  General  Foch  was  the  one  conferring  the  honors.  He  kissed 
those  receiving  the  Legion  of  Honor  on  each  cheek.  There  was  a magnificent 
display  of  horsemanship.  So  far  as  I could  see  there  were  no  verbal  orders.  All 
by  bugle  which  the  horses  seemed  to  understand.  An  Algerian  band  played  weird 
music.  In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  there  was  a tat-tat-tat  high  above.  Three 
men  looked  up.  No  one  else  did.  The  ceremony  continued.  High  up  in  the  air, 
two  men,  enemies  though  descendents  for  two  thousand  years,  were  trying  to 
down  the  other.  Here,  Scout,  Tex  and  I saw  our  first  ‘dog  fight’  and  taste  of  war 
on  land,  or  rather  in  air. 

“We  found  Company  ‘D’.  Headquarters  was  about  a kilo  away  and  there  I 
found  Les,  Alloway,  Ryan,  March  and  others  I knew.  Ate  supper  with  them. 
Get  mail.  In  the  distance,  the  occasional  roar  of  guns.  I being  a new  arrival  am 
thoroughly  ‘high  toned..  Get  back  to  ‘D’  and  find  Mory  and  others.  Sgt.  Gray 
had  been  transferred  to  ‘D.’  Also  glad  to  see  that  our  boy  lieutenant  Greeley  was 
with  us.  Am  issued  a helmet  and  h\'0  gas  masks.  Fritz  came  over  late  in  the 
evening.  At  last  I am  ‘there’.  Heavy  cannonading  that  night.  A few  days  later 
I sent  a card  to  my  former  math  professor  at  college.  Dr.  Canon  who  we  called 
‘Big  Gun’.  I wrote,  ‘At  last  I have  heard  the  guns  of  Europe  roar.’  I wondered 
if  he  appreciated  the  pun.  I wondered  if  Lt.  Greeley  censored  it.” 

V 

SORCY  IN  THE  TOUL  SECTOR 

The  village  of  Sorcy,  population  about  one  or  two  hundred  lay  near  the  Meuse 
River  and  on  the  Est  Railway  between  Nancy  and  Paris.  Probably  some  of  the 
inhabitants  had  left  but  most  seemed  to  be  living  there.  Sorcy  Gare,  the  railroad 
station,  was  about  two  miles  to  the  east  and  near  the  west  end  of  a hill  which 
extended  along  the  north  side  of  the  railroad  for  several  miles.  A view  of  the  west 
end  of  the  hill  is  shown  on  page  42  of  the  Biography.  A few  hundred  feet  west  of 
the  station  was  a canal  crossed  by  the  standard  gauge  railway  and  two  highways. 
Views  are  on  pages  57  and  114.  Not  shown  is  a high  level  bridge  at  the  left  and 
over  the  railroad  to  connect  the  two  highways.  The  wooden  bridges  shown  in  the 
pictures  were  built  by  the  21st.  for  the  narrow  gauge.  The  view  on  page  156  was 
taken  from  the  west  end  of  the  hill  and  shows  our  Headquarters  camp  across  the 
railroad  from  the  Est  railroad  station.  The  curved  line  of  trees  is  along  the  road 
to  Sorcy  village.  The  road  next  to  the  right  led  to  Commercy,  a partly  inhabited 
town  nearer  to  the  front,  and  to  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun.  The  road  lined  by  trees 
at  the  extreme  right  ran  along  a canal  and  led  to  Cornieville  and  the  front. 
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About  one  half  mile  to  the  east  of  Headquarters  and  between  the  hill  and  the 
railroad  lay  the  railhead  and  the  camp  of  companies  “C”  and  “D"  and  the  Medical 
Detachment.  The  rail  head  to  be  built  would  consist  of  warehouses,  platforms 
for  the  transfer  of  supplies  from  the  standard  gauge  to  the  narrow  gauge,  shops, 
engine  terminal  and  yards  both  standai’d  and  narrow  gauge.  About  five  miles 
distant  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  hill  was  another  railhead  for  ammunition,  just 
beyond  the  village  of  Pagny.  Further  to  the  east,  about  20  miles  from  Sorcy  Gare, 
was  the  city  of  Toul  where  a connection  of  the  narrow  gauge  was  with  the  Est 
Railroad.  There  were  several  places  closer  to  the  front  where  branch  lines  of  the 
Est  provided  railheads  mainly  for  ammunition  to  be  hauled  to  the  artillery  by  our 
railroad. 

The  front  ahead  had  been  very  quiet  for  sometime  and  occupied  by  few  troops 
on  either  side.  It  was  said  that  at  canals  and  rivers  along  the  front,  the  French 
and  German  troops  washed  their  clothes  and  bathed  on  alternate  days.  There 
were  few  munitions  and  supplies  to  be  seen.  Some  civilians  lived  and  farmed 
within  a few  miles  of  the  trenches.  Some  distance  back  of  the  trenches  were  vast 
forests  thick  with  undergrowth. 

The  front  in  early  1918  was  yet  held  by  French  troops  though  in  the  Toul 
Sector,  units  of  the  1st  Division  were  mixed  with  them  for  front  line  training.  It 
seems  that  the  French  felt  they  had  gotten  the  war  over  in  the  area  and  wondered 
why  Yanks  wanted  to  get  it  started  again.  However,  it  had  been  a hotly  contested 
area.  Montsec,  about  300  feet  high,  was  yet  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  over- 
looked the  front  lines  at  the  base  beyond  which  on  the  French  side  was  flat  open 
country  back  to  the  hills  at  CornieviUe  and  Boucq.  A French  officer  told  me  that 
twice  they  had  stormed  Montsec,  holding  it  once  for  12  minutes  and  at  another 
time  for  8 minutes  with  a loss  of  40,000  men.  I belive  that  is  what  history  records. 

Sorcy  was  not  subjected  to  shell  fire  but  at  times  was  bombed  and  machine 
gunned  by  the  Germ.an  fliers,  “Fritz”.  A line  along  Commercy,  CornieviUe,  Boucq, 
Menil  la  Tour  and  Bellville  would  about  define  the  rear  limit  under  shell  fire. 
Why  the  Germans  did  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  bridges  at  Sorcy  Gare  and  cut 
highways,  railroad  and  canal  transportation  was  more  than  I could  understand. 
Some  said  it  was  a matter  of  “tit-for-tat”,  don’t  you  cut  my  important  point  and 
I will  not  cut  yours. 

Thus  we  found  the  Toul  Sector  when  we  arrived. 

My  first  military  sin  at  Company  “D”  was  to  get  over  there  after  taps  but 
on  entering  the  barracks  I found  Gray  who  was  now  a sergeant,  bunked  at  the  door. 
He  assigned  the  bunk  over  him  to  me,  after  telling  how  “D”  got  KP’s.  Soon  after 
settling  down  I smelled  something  burning  and  made  an  announcement.  Again 
Gray  told  me  how  “D”  got  its  KP’s.  Later  I said  I knew’  darned  well  something 
was  on  fire.  Gray  sniffed,  got  up  and  found  the  French  lighter  of  the  “tow-rope” 
type  was  burning  in  the  pocket  of  his  mackinaw. 

“March  18th.  Am  told  that  I am  to  be  transferred  to  Headquarters  in  a few 
days.  To  keep  me  busy,  am  put  to  tightening  bolts  on  new  track  in  yards.  “Fritz” 
comes  over. 

“March  19th.  Rain.  Am  told  there  is  band  practice  but  got  back  to  my  bolt 
job.  Heavy  barrage  last  night. 

“March  20th.  Rain.  Gray  is  sick.  Hear  Boche  threw  some  shells  into  a non- 
billeted  town  and  our  artillery  got  one  of  theirs.  Again  get  word  about  band  but 
stick  to  my  bolt  job.  Am  a bit  uneasy  about  that  band  as  I want  to  get  to  Hq. 
with  Les.  Gray  says  he  hears  I am  to  go  on  telephone  detail  in  Hq.  Heavy  barrage 
all  night.  Am  begining  to  get  accustomed  to  it  and  go  to  sleep. 

“March  21st.  Transferred  to  Headquarters.  Move  o\'er  after  supper. 

“March  22nd.  Am  on  a detail  to  wire  barracks  for  electric  lights.  Les  takes 
me  for  a walk  along  the  canal  to  show  some  of  the  local  sights.  At  Vertusy  we 
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watch  a vesper  service  in  church.  Discuss  my  band  program.  He  is  on  telephone 
detail  and  says  I ami  to  be  put  on  it. 

“March  23rd.  Les  moved  into  barracks  I am  in.  (There  were  two  Swiss  type 
barracks. ) Hope  to  hear  from  home  and  that  my  folks  know  I am  in  France. 
Les  and  I have  the  lower  half  of  a double  bunk.  Alloway  is  in  the  one  next  to  me. 
Clyde  Rosebury  from  Pennsyvlania  is  in  the  one  next  to  Les.  Les  and  I decide 
to  spread  out  our  blankets,  including  my  yellow  one.  (At  Grant,  I had  written 
home  about  the  cold  and  Mother  had  sent  a woolen  blanket  to  me.  Her  initials 
were  embroidered  in  one  corner  and  I insisted  that  be  the  head  - thus  no  mixing 
of  head  and  feet.)  Gas  training.  Inspection.  I get  caught  with  a little  bottle  of 
iodine  in  one  pouch  of  ammunition  belt  and  two  clips  missing 

“March  24th.  Boche  plane  brought  down.  More  gas  training. 

“March  25lh.  Fritz  pays  us  a visit  at  sunset.  Just  dark  enough  to  see  the  red 
flashes  of  exploding  shells.  (This  was  the  first  night  display  I had  seen.  Later 
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Made  from  the  map  on  page  UO  of 
the  Biography. 


we  were  to  see  much,  many  times  not  to  appreciate  the  spectacular  aspect  of  the 
display. ) 

“March  26th.  Cold  and  some  snow.  More  gas  training.  We  have  been  issued 
two  gas  masks,  one  of  the  type  used  by  tbe  British  and  other.  I belive,  one  designed 
for  the  US  army.  We  have  only  one  nose  apiece  and  soon  the  British  masks  are 
being  lost.  Turkey  for  supper. 

“March  27th.  Two  Boche  planes  fly  low  over  us  and  anti-air  shapnel  falls 
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in  camp.  Many  times  there  are  hundreds  of  white  and  black  puffs  overhead  but 
where  all  that  iron  landed,  I do  not  know.  Still  eating  turkey. 

“March  28th.  Payday,  fr.  57.50.  Good  Friday.  29th  Rain. 

“March  30th.  Easter  Sunday.  Inspection.  Good  divine  service.  Turkey  for 
supper. 

“March  31st.  Rain.  Still  living  on  the  turkey. 

“April  1st.  Rain.  Company  “C”  arrives  from  Gievres.  Big  troop  movement. 
The  26th  Yankee  Division  of  New  Englanders  is  moving  in  to  relieve  the  1st 
Division  and  many  of  the  French  troops  holding  the  lines  ahead  of  us.  This  is 
the  first  take  over  of  a front  by  American  troops.  The  river  Meuse  is  overflowing 
its  banks. 

“April  2nd.  to  10th.  Perry  Magee,  Thomas  Johnson  and  I under  “Jack” 
Mullens  are  wiring  the  Co.  “D"  barracks  and  one  of  the  w'arehouses.  Was  put 
on  KP  one  day. 

“April  11th.  The  grading  of  the  line  to  Cornieville  is  about  completed  and 
today  the  laying  of  the  track  got  underway.  Colonel  Peek  drove  the  first  spike. 
Company  “B”  is  building  from  Cornieville  They  graded  through  a Frenchman’s 
potatoe  patch  and  piled  the  pomme  de  terre  to  take  back  to  camp  but  the 
appreciative  farmer  came  with  a cart  and  got  them 

“Api'il  12th.  Sunday.  Ees  went  back  to  the  village  of  Void.  I operate  the 
switchboard  to  get  acquainted  with  the  lines  and  location  of  the  telephones. 

“April  13th.  Am  on  the  telephone  detail  and  to  stay  here  at  Headquaters. 
Am  told  to  show  up  for  band  practice  or  get  off  band.  I get  off.  “Tubby”  has 
found  a blower,  Milton  Messick,  for  the  alto  horn  and  I am  sure  is  very  relieved. 
Les,  I am  sure,  is  relieved.  The  fiasco  at  Romerantin  has  settled  my  desire  to 
play  in  a band.” 

Les’s  diary  covers  the  above  period  as  one  of  hard  work  at  Sorcy  unloading 
cross  ties  and  ather  material,  building  barracks  and  freezing  to  death  in  a tent 
during  the  bitter  cold  nights;  guard  duty,  getting  some  of  the  telephone  system 
started  and  e.xploring  the  nearby  villages  and  countryside  with  Ryan  and  Jimmy 
Stewart:  and  band  practice. 

From  his  diary : 

“Feb.  20th.  All  quiet  untill  two  Boche  planes  attempt  to  cross.  We  saw  one 
hit  by  a shell  and  then  drop.  Later  it  was  on  the  French  communique.  Having 
no  money,  I spent  the  night  in  camp  trying  to  get  the  bed  warmed  for  the  night. 

“Feb.  21st.  Lt.  Kimmel  came  to  “E”  and  is  about  as  popular  with  us  as  he 
was  with  “D”.  He  wears  a little  paint  brush  and  chin  whiskers.  When  he  shows 
up  on  the  horizon,  the  boys  start  bleating  like  a goat.  Heavy  gun  fire  and  many 
“dog  fights”  above.  Long  French  supply  trains  go  up  every  night.  The  French 
wagon  is  rigged  so  they  can  work  two  or  three  horses  abreast  or  in  tandem.  I have 
seen  as  many  as  si.x  horses  in  file  to  one  wagon,  a man  leading  each  horse.  A 
bunch  of  15  for  Company  “F”  left  today. 

“Feb.  22nd.  Worked  all  day  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  Our  Country.  Moved 
into  barracks.  A floor  of  mud. 

“Feb.  23rd.  The  rain  is  over  but  have  plenty  of  mud.  Capt.  “Mike”  Sheedy 
came  with  mail  and  money.  Pay  day.  Went  to  town  with  Ryan  and  filled  our 
stomachs  with  eggs  and  such.  Went  to  dance  hall  and  watched  the  young  toughs 
whirl  around  in  their  wooden  shoes.  Ryan  is  a good  Catholic  and  K.  of  C.  He 
does  not  smoke,  swear,  chew,  or  favor  fast  women  and  is  still  a live  wire.  Would 
be  willing  to  any  kind  of  adventure  with  him.  Irish  and  pround  of  his  trade  as 
a Roundhouse  Machinist.  Saw  a curved  ammunition  wagon  with  a dozen  pieces 
of  artillery  cross  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Looked  like  an  old  prairie  wagon. 

“Feb.  26th.  Cold  but  clear.  When  I got  up  this  morning  I found  my  shoes 
frozen  in  Ihe  mud  floor.  Plenty  of  Boche  over.  Observation  balloons  up.  Head- 
quarters Detachment  arrived  today.  Good  to  see  Alloway. 
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“Feb.  28th.  Bunch  of  Company  “B"  men  came  through  going  to  Cornieville. 
Schrop,  Smith  and  Grandma  Cummings  of  the  band  in  the  crowd. 

“March  1st.  Friday.  A fire  in  camp.  When  I went  out  to  see  the  fire,  I found 
a drunk  outside  in  six  inches  of  mud.  taking  off  his  boots  as  he  said  he  did  not 
want  to  track  mud  inside  the  barracks — where  there  was  four-inch  depth.  Great 
consideration.  Had  my  first  bath  since  leaving  Gievres  on  February  14th.  Used 
a dishpan,  warmed  the  water  on  a wood  fire  and  took  the  pan  to  the  second  story 
of  my  bunk.  There  with  privacy,  I took  the  bath.  About  5"  of  snow  on  10"  of 
mud. 

“March  3rd.  Sunday.  Some  Sabbath.  Worked  full  day.  I knew  enough  not 
to  work  too  hard.  Walked  down  to  Void  village  for  supper  with  the  Jolly  family. 
Ryan  was  with  me.  We  had  told  them  we  would  be  there  but  they  had  heard  we 
had  been  blown  up  by  a shell  that  morning,  so  they  had  eaten  up  the  pullet.  The 
old  man  unbent  considerably  from  his  attilude  at  the  time  of  our  first  visit. 
It  may  have  been  the  bottle  of  good  wine  we  took  to  him.  Daughter,  Marie,  says 
she  is  24  but  I think  she  means  34  for  she  looks  44.  Got  a Sunday  paper  as  a rare 
treat.  Played  pitch  with  Jimmy  Stewart,  Paules  and  Ryan. 

“March  5th.  Ryan  wrote  home  to  Bertha  that  it  did  not  rain  here,  just  snowed. 
Went  to  Sorcy  with  Allow^ay  and  Stewart. 

“March  6th.  More  unloading.  Used  a F.W.D.  truck  to  move  the  heavy  ma- 
chinery. One  box  weighed  10  tons.  More  French  troops  arriving.  A column  took 
about  four  hours  to  pass.  The  bath  house  has  been  completed.  Paules  is  sick 
and  Ryan  trying  to  be  to  get  out  of  work.  One  of  the  men  got  his  helmet  caved 
in  by  a piece  of  shrapnal.  Took  bath  and  had  name  checked  off  on  the  list. 

“March  14th.  Qimbed  to  top  of  the  hill  where  there  is  a big  quarry.  Won- 
derful view.  Company  “D”  arrived  from  Gievres.  Mory,  Gray,  Link  and  many 
other  friends  of  Co.  “C”  are  now  in  “D“.  Cronk  still  at  Gievres  in  hospital  with 
mumps.  Mory  and  Gray  come  over  to  see  us. 

“March  16th.  Saturday.  Ci’onk  arrives.  We  got  our  belongings  cut  of  phono- 
graph box.” 

Here  let  me  in  a moment  to  recall  that  at  Grant  I had  packed  the  phonographs 
with  all  the  tobacco  I could  collect.  Tobacco  was  scarce  at  Sorcy  and  everybody 
claimed  he  had  contributed  to  the  collection.  I tried  to  see  that  most  of  it  was 
saved  until  the  company  “C”  fellows  got  there.  Some  of  it  got  over  to  the  fellows 
in  “D”  who  had  been  in  “C”.  I cannot  recall  if  any  of  it  lasted  until  “C"  arrived 
April  1st. 

“March  17th.  Sunday.  St.  Patricks  day.  Ryan  w'ent  to  early  Mass.  I went 
to  service  at  Y.M.C.A.  tent.  First  in  a long  time.  Parson  is  Episcopal.  Most 
everybody  w'orked  that  day  but  I w'as  relieved  to  play  in  the  band  for  Lt.  Gregg’s 
father.  He  was  the  one  that  gave  us  $1,000  for  band  instruments.  The  Great 
White  Father  in  Washington  did  not  see  that  Engineer  regiments  rated  a band. 
Otherwise  the  21st  would  not  have  had  one. 

“March  18th.  Was  detailed  to  be  Col.  Peek’s  orderly  but  got  Capt.  Sheedy 
to  get  me  off.  (Well  do  I remember  that.  Les  w'as  as  mad  as  a wet  hen.  Said 
the  Colonel  put  his  boots  and  leggings  out  to  be  shined.  Les  finally  decided  to 
rub  them  up  a bit  and  then  go  talk  to  Capt.  Sheedy.  Told  Capt.  Mike  he  did  not 
enlist  to  be  a chambermaid.  Capt.  Sheedy  agreed — they  were  both  from  Purdue.) 
Buck  Miller  just  back  from  a trip  into  the  trenches.  Said  the  Boche  had  electri- 
fied some  barb  wire  entanglement  but  the  Yanks  had  caught  on  and  connected 
some  electric  lights  onto  it. 

“March  19th.  Went  with  Sgt.  Esterbrock  in  truck  up  near  front.  See  much 
barb  wire  and  zig-zag  of  trenches.  Lot  of  shells  bursting.  Had  a big  hunk  of  wild 
boar  meat.  We  took  a walk  out  in  a swamp  and  tried  to  get  one  for  ourselves 
but  did  not  see  any.  There  are  lots  of  wild  boar  in  the  tangle  that  has  grown  up 
along  the  front.  The  road  and  the  narrow  gauge  are  both  camouflaged. 
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“March  22nd.  Had  a talk  with  Lieut.  Col.  Slifer.  He  put  me  on  the  Telephone 
Detail  for  which  I am  duly  grateful.  Talked  to  some  of  the  Vanderbuilt  Ambu- 
lance Corps.  They  have  been  in  France  since  1916.  Walked  to  Vertusey  with 
Cronk. 

“March  23rd.  Transferred  to  Headquarters.  Worked  all  day  with  Robichaud 
as  my  buddy.  He  is  an  interesting  old  knocker.  Ran  away  from  home  and  went 
to  sea  at  age  12  for  I2  year.  Returned  home  and  was  forgiven.  Within  a year 
took  $150  from  his  father  and  beat  it  again.  He  had  no  communition  with  his  folks 
until  he  enlisted.  He  then  wrote  to  the  Mayor  of  his  home  town  to  inquire  about 
his  folks  and  received  15  letters  from  relatives  and  friends.  Has  two  sisters  who 
are  nuns  and  his  Mother  is  dead.  He  has  been  all  over  the  world.  Speaks  French, 
Spanish  and  profane.  Has  tried  bumming  to  every  place  and  also  once  traveled 
as  a Lord  Somebody  after  a lucky  streak  at  poker.  Knows  the  worst  and  best  of 
all  the  big  cities.”  (Later  on  I was  thrown  quite  a bit  with  Robi.  The  letter  to  the 
Mayor  Les  refers  to  was  written  by  Charlie  Menzies  of  “D”.  “Robi”  could  neither 
read  nor  write  and  got  Charlie  to  handle  his  correspondence.  If  I mistake  not, 
“Robi"  could  speak  some  Japanese.  The  old  man  was  about  35.  Maybe  it  was 
at  Camp  Devens,  Massachusetts  where  the  21st  was  breaking  up  and  there  were 
few  farewells,  “Robi”  hunted  me  up  to  say  goodbye.  I felt  sorry  for  “Robi”  with 
no  home  to  go  to  as  the  rest  of  us  had.  He  said  he  had  re-enlisted  for  service  in 
Panama  but  was  going  by  to  see  what  folks  he  could  find  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

“March  24th.  Sunday.  Baseball  game  with  the  Ambulance  Corps  who  beat 
us  8 to  1.  Also  a soccer  game  between  a French  and  Colonial  Regiment.  One 
team  wore  brilliant  green  and  the  other  blue  and  red.  After  the  game  they  stripped 
and  changed  clothes  in  the  middle  of  the  field  regardless  of  the  women  in  the 
audience. 

“March  25th.  This  morning  the  sun  came  up  over  the  quarry  hill  and  the 
mist  hung  in  the  valley.  You  could  not  see  anything  below  the  sun  line  but  for 
miles  you  could  see  trees  in  the  distance  coming  up  through  the  mist.  It  looked 
like  you  could  almost  swim  in  the  mist.  Fritz  came  over  and  went  through  shell 
fire  from  at  least  a dozen  batteries.  Flew  around  points  of  interest  as  he  pleased. 
One  French  plane  showed  up  to  stop  him  but  must  have  decided  to  let  the  batteries 
get  him  and  soon  left.  Finally  Fritz  packed  up  his  notes  and  pictures  and  left 
with  shells  bursting  all  around  him,  probably  for  his  field  at  Metz.” 

The  Headquarters  camp  at  Sorcy  Care  consisted  of  an  office  building,  two 
barracks,  a mess  hail,  a storeroom  and  some  small  buildings  for  the  officers.  The 
office  building  had  a wooden  floor  and  cardboard  partitions.  Entering  the  front 
door  one  found  on  the  right  Captain  Evans  and  Sergeant  Weaver  in  the  first  office. 
Next  office  was  that  of  Lieut.  Col.  Slifer  with  Major  Pugh  as  next  door  neighbor 
and  then  Colonial  Peek  who  rated  the  largest  of  the  offices.  A fair  sized  room  to 
the  rear  of  Col.  Peek’s  office  housed  the  survey  and  planning  group  consisting 
as  I recall  of  John  Gressitt,  Wolsey  Gilbert,  Wm.  Garren  and  Henry  Oliphant 
headed  by  Lt.  Chas.  Henning. 

Across  the  hall  in  the  first  office  were  Adjutant  Captain  George  Miville  and 
Sergeant  Major  John  Donecker  in  the  midst  of  much  regimental  paper  which  was 
filed  in  the  adjacent  room.  Next  was  the  post  office  where  Charlie  Alloway  read 
our  post  cards,  made  sure  all  outgoing  had  been  properly  censored  and  expedited 
a letter  to  a lad  he  knew  was  looking  for  important  news  from  home.  Next  came 
the  office  of  Major  Ryan  who  did  not  like  for  us  to  make  much  noise  in  the  tele- 
phone room  adjacent  and  at  the  rear. 

Outside  the  telephone  room  window,  the  surveyors  had  a water  tank  about 
three  inches  deep  in  which  they  immersed  blue  prints  for  development.  The 
French  kids  used  to  pick  at  the  prints,  so  we  rigged  a telephone  line  to  the  metal 
tank  to  give  a touch  of  ringing  current  when  they  were  around.  The  surveyors 
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liked  the  scheme  but  were  careful  about  touching  the  tank.  It  worked  fine  until 
Bradley  caught  Lieutenant  Henning  with  a spurt  one  day. 

Our  bath  house  consisted  of  a coal  stove  piped  to  a small  tank  about  ten  feet 
above  the  ground,  with  a pipe  to  a sprinkler  head.  Someone  was  detailed  to  hand 
pump  water  from  the  canal,  fire  the  stove  and  at  the  right  time  to  open  a valve 
that  trickled  water  onto  the  bathing  beauty.  I do  not  recall  that  there  were  any 
curtains.  How  much  water  one  got  depended  on  how  well  the  attendant  liked  one 
or  how  dirty  he  thought  one  was  after  maybe  a week  of  accumulation. 

R.  C.  Wallace  was  Top  Sergeant  of  the  Headquarters  Company  and  was  a 
good  scout.  We  had  a lot  of  respect  for  Wally  but  made  it  tough  for  him  at  times. 
Taps  and  bedtime  on  some  nights  were  a nightmare  for  him.  Percy  Calkins 
had  obeyed  his  mother  and  brought  pajamas.  Percy  could  never  start  getting 
to  bed  on  time  and  just  as  Wally  was  ready  to  turn  out  the  lights,  Percy  would 
not  be  able  to  find  his  pajamas.  Then  Wally  would  go  down  the  aisle  calling, 
“Who  has  Percy’s  pajamas?’’  “Now  come  on  you  fellows  and  give  Percy  his 
pajamas.”  As  I recall,  it  was  Charlie  Daws  who  generally  produced  the  pajamas. 

Walter  O’Connel  came  from  Jersey  City.  Louis  “Tony”  Piantoni  from  New 
York.  They  were  motor  drivers  trained  in  taxi  cabs  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
City.  The  best  of  friends  but  most  every  night  they  had  a big  rumpus  about  some- 
thing just  at  time  to  quiet  down  when  Wally  would  turn  out  the  lights.  Here  would 
come  Wally,  “Now  it  is  time  for  you  two  to  stop  discussing  the  canine  ancestory 
of  each  other  and  get  to  bed.”  Things  would  go  quiet  until  Tony  discovered  that 
Walter  had  put  something  in  his  bed,  then  it  would  all  start  over. 

The  Telephone  Detail  was  headed  up  by  Gordon  J.  Donnelly,  a Company  “E” 
man  who  like  Les  and  me,  was  quartered  with  the  Headquarters  Detachment. 
Don  came  from  Missoula,  Montana,  and  had  worked  on  line  construction  for  a 
Power  Co.  Les  was  Wire  Chief  of  the  Sorcy  Central  Office.  He  had  gotten  the 
switchboard  installed  and  taught  some  of  the  men  to  operate  it.  It  was  a 10-line 
and  3-trunk  cordless  switchboard  of  Western  Electric  manufacture  and  of  the 
magneto  type  that  meant  the  telephones  had  a crank  to  be  turned  when  calling 
the  operator  or  other  stations  on  the  same  line.  At  first,  Colonel  Slifer  forbade 
Les  to  leave  camp  for  fear  something  might  happen  while  he  was  gone.  Then 
I got  on  the  detail  as  truble  shooter  and  intrument  man.  I helped  Les  with  his 
switchboard,  a help  that  meant  Col.  Slifer  would  let  Les  get  away.  Don  took  Les 
up  in  the  woods  along  the  front  for  a few  days  and  made  him  assistant  boss  to  a 
line  gang  to  get  some  experience  on  construction.  He  got  his  first  dose  of  shell 
fire  on  April  14th  when  he  went  with  Don  to  shoot  some  trouble  on  the  Dispatch 
circuit.  Seems  he  and  Don  watched  each  other  to  see  which  tree  they  would  get 
behind.  He  got  his  lesson  in  the  use  of  climbers  in  building  the  line  over  to  Com- 
pany “D”  and  the  warehouse.  Says  in  his  diary  that  it  took  one  day  and  two  falls 
to  learn.  But  also  says  that  by  night  he  was  so  tired  he  could  hardly  walk  back 
to  the  barracks  and  report  to  Col.  Slifer  that  the  line  to  “D”  was  completed. 
Colonel  Slifer  had  taken  over  Les  and  the  switchboard  as  his  personal  responsi- 
bility. 

Later  the  line  to  “D”  and  elsewhere  on  a pole  near  our  office  had  to  be 
changed  to  another  pole.  Don  handed  the  job  and  Bishop  to  me.  Bishop  was  a 
good  teacher  and  soon  had  me  using  the  climbers  like  a veteran — excepting  when 
I slipped.  Then  “Bish”  would  patiently  start  all  over.  “Bish”  had  told  me  never 
to  hang  tie  wire  in  the  front  part  of  my  safety  belt.  This  I forgot  one  day  and 
snapped  the  belt  onto  the  wire  instead  of  the  belt  ring.  Back  I leaned  and  would 
have  kept  going  but  for  the  telephone  line  wires  I managed  to  grab. 

April  15  I got  my  first  trip  up  on  the  front,  Don  took  me  in  the  side  car  at- 
tached to  his  motorcycle.  He  “high-toned”  me  by  visiting  a battery  of  the  103rd 
Artellery  of  the  26th  Division.  Things  were  quiet  while  were  there  though  soon 
after  we  left,  we  heard  shells  coming  in  and  shells  going  out.  While  we  were 
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there  at  the  position,  they  were  getting  ready  to  do  some  firing  and  we  were  in- 
vited to  stay  but  I heard  Don  say  that  he  believed  he  better  get  “this  youngster” 
back  farther  to  the  rear.  So  far  as  I was  concerned,  that  was  enough  initiation 
for  a beginner.  Later  I visited  this  battery  many  times. 

The  26th  was  the  “Yankee  Division”  and  wore  a shoulder  patch  with  a Y and 
D overlapped.  Some  of  the  boys  from  the  South  would  get  the  letters  reversed. 
The  26th,  as  previously  mentioned,  had  “come  in”  April  1st  to  take  over  a part 
of  the  sector,  relieving  that  part  of  the  1st  Division  in  the  lines.  A few  nights 
later  at  Scheisprey,  the  Boche  decided  to  come  over  and  get  some  samples  of  the 
Americans  facing  them  and  see  what  they  were  made  of.  They  found  out. 

History  records  that  both  British  and  French  high  commands  desired  Gen- 
eral Pershing  to  place  American  troops  within  their  forces.  This  Pershing  had 
not  agreed  to  and  with  backing  from  Washington.  Previously,  the  British  had 
placed  General  Haig  under  command  of  General  Niville  who  in  late  1916  had  be- 
come the  hero  of  Verdun  through  recapture  of  Forts  Vaux  and  Douaumont  where 
the  casulties  had  run  near  a half  million. 

However,  in  April,  1917,  the  Allied  campaign  along  the  Marne  and  Aisne  re- 
sulted in  a fiaso  as  Niville  had  persisted  in  going  ahead  under  plans  he  knew  had 
been  captured  by  the  Germans.  The  British  had  lost  84,000  and  the  French  118,000 
against  German  losses  of  75,000.  This  failure  and  the  high  losses  had  shattered 
the  moral  of  the  French  Army.  The  poilu  had  had  enough  of  the  needless  attri- 
tion in  the  Niville  meat  grinders  with  no  leave  other  than  on  a stretcher,  horrid 
conditions  in  the  trenches  and  irrational  military  planning  by  GHQ.  Before  Niville 
could  be  replaced  by  Petain,  some  three  quarter  million  had  mutinied  and  in  leav- 
ing the  trenches  shot  their  military  police  and  gendarmes  sent  to  stop  them. 

So  well  did  censorship  suppress  news  about  the  mutiny  that  not  even  the  Ger- 
mans found  out  well  enough  to  believe  it. 

Colonel  Peek  wanted  a direct  telephone  line  and  a telegraph  circuit  back  to 
Neuf  Chateau  which  was  a part  of  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  (AEF)  at  Chaumont.  The  Signal  Corps  built  the  line  and 
by  April  17th,  Les  had  it  hooked  to  the  switchboard.  The  one-position  board  was 
full  to  its  capacity  and  a second  position  w'as  necessary.  The  Signal  Corps  men 
said  two  could  not  be  worked  together  but  Les  worked  out  a multiplying  scheme 
that  increased  the  capacity  to  20  lines  and  6 trunks  which  could  be  operated  by 
either  one  or  two  operators.  Les  was  quite  proud  of  his  achievement  and  I helped 
him  “cut”  it  over  one  night.  We  worked  late  and  when  we  got  into  our  bunk,  I 
discovered  the  yellow  blanket  was  spread  foot  to  head.  Here  was  another  night 
commotion  for  “Wally”  to  settle.  Seems  Les  had  slipped  away  from  work  and 
reversed  the  blanket.  Why  that  yellow  blanket  had  to  be  so,  I cannot  understand. 
We  slept  with  the  Army  blankets  .just  as  they  happened  to  get  put,  maybe  the  end 
under  the  chin  was  the  part  which  the  night  before  had  warmed  feet  possibly  en- 
cased in  wet  socks. 

Bradley  (Homer  Charles)  from  Lily,  Pa.  was  the  Chief  Operator.  Eor  awhile 
we  had  a man  borrowed  from  the  Signal  Corps,  mainly  because  of  the  telegraph 
circuit  to  Neuf  Chateau.  Later  a telegraph  operator  was  found  in  Company  “F” 
and  moved  to  Headquarters.  He  was  William  H.  Witt  who  came  from  Lynchburg, 
Virginia.  Witt  was  a friendly,  lanky  and  good  natured  lad  but  could  get  riled. 
The  operator  at  Neuf  Chateau  was  a smart  guy  and  would  send  faster  than  he 
could  do  so  correctly.  Witt  would  have  to  “break”  in  on  him  and  as  result  get 
some  remarks  about  his  receiving  ability.  The  love  between  the  two  got  to  a point 
where  Witt  would  be  heard  saying,  “Wait  'til  I get  that  package  from  home.  I’ll 
fi.x  him.”  Finally  the  package  arrived.  It  was  a “bug”,  a device  that  permits 
rapid  sending.  Witt  burned  up  the  guy  who  finally  had  to  get  someone  else  to  re- 
ceive the  messages. 
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In  1922  I went  upto  New  York  for  a weekend  visit  with  Les  who  was  there  as 
Resident  Engineer  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  on  the  installation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dial  Office,  the  first  in  New  York  City.  I suspected  that  Les  was 
about  as  proud  of  the  dial  installation  as  he  had  been  of  the  installation  at  Sorcy. 

^ ^ ^ 

Donnelly  had  gotten  a motorcycle  with  a side  car  issued  and  frequently  took 
Les  or  me  with  him.  Some  of  trips  were  wild  rides.  Don  later  decided  that  the 
side  car  invited  too  many  riders  and  that  he  liked  to  solo.  This  really  provided 
some  wild  rides  for  us,  clinging  on  to  him  piggy  back  as  he  swayed  and  spurted. 
Our  railroad  had  a number  of  “speeders”  powered  by  a gasoline  engine.  There 
were  two  sizes,  the  larger  powered  by  a good  sized,  1-cylinder,  2-cycle  engine 
capable  of  hauling  four  men  comfortably  and  six  in  a pinch.  The  smaller  was 
equipped  with  a 2-cycle,  2-cylLnder  engine  that  was  connected  directly  to  one  wheel. 
Don  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  one  for  us  but  did  build  up  enough  prestige 
that  we  could  draw  on  the  pool.  However,  along  with  the  speeder  came  a “pro- 
fessional” driver  which  we  did  not  relish  as  we  wanted  to  run  the  thing  ourselves. 
Later  it  was  decided  that  we  could  be  trusted  on  the  main  line  as  engineer  and 
conductor  of  the  speeder.  The  speeders  had  a habit  of  jumping  the  track.  There 
seemed  to  be  two  very  secret  orders  or  brotherhoods.  One  was  composed  of  the 
speeder  drivers  who  got  a nice  credit  for  bunging  up  an  officer.  The  other  order 
was  composed  of  front  end  crews  who  could  bung  up  a speeder.  The  speeder 
engines  used  dry  cells  for  the  ignition  and  the  main  trouble  was  to  keep  or  get 
good  live  cells.  We  discovered  that  run  down  speeder  cells  would  do  fairly  well 
in  a telephone  and  we  did  not  hesitate  to  make  some  substitutions,  especially  where 
good  vocal  chords  could  compensate  for  the  weak  calls.  To  our  dismay  we  found 
that  the  ingenuous  speeder  drivers  had  made  the  same  discovery. 

Don  was  a good  salesman  and  could  present  a good  line  when  he  wanted  some- 
thing. One  thing  was  a tent  in  which  we  could  keep  our  telephone  supplies.  He 
got  it,  one  with  a large  canvas  cover  that  provided  an  air  space  for  cooling  and 
to  cut  off  light  to  Boche  planes  above.  We  had  few  supplies  to  store  and  decided 
that  a good  use  for  the  tent  would  be  living  quarters  as  with  the  summer  heat 
coming  on,  the  barracks  would  be  rather  hot.  We  talked  a w/arehouse  sergeant  out 
of  three  cots  of  the  folding  type,  so  Don,  Les  and  I moved  into  the  tent  and  lived 
there  until  we  left  Sorcy.  Lack  of  supplies  to  justfy  the  tent  prompted  us  to  collect 
anything  that  looked  like  an  association  with  our  telephone  system  and  drag  it 
into  the  tent.  We  got  the  spirit  of  the  camouflaging  art  and  decided  that  a “Test 
Desk”  would  be  an  impressive  innovation.  We  found  an  old  table  on  which  to 
build  a “test  circuit”  composed  of  the  disassembled  innards  of  a broken  down 
telephone.  A line  to  the  switchboard  permitted  Bradley  to  connect  us  to  any  line 
for  a test.  Keys  (telephone  switches)  were  not  available  so  we  had  to  make 
switches  out  of  brass  strips  obtained  by  cutting  up  75mm  shell  casings.  I doubt 
that  v/e  did  much  testing.  Bradley  quickly  let  us  know  when  there  was  trouble 
and.  that  meant  getting  out  on  the  line  to  hunt  until  the  trouble  was  found.  Between 
Headquarters  and  the  Warehouses,  the  wires  on  poles  cleared  a knoll  by  a few 
feet  and  the  French  kids  would  wrap  the  wires  together.  Once,  the  “Old  Man”,  Lt. 
Col.  Slifer  stuck  his  head  inside  the  tent,  said,  “Umph”  and  departed. 

The  fines  in  the  back  area  and  up  to  within  a few  miles  of  the  front  were  on 
poles  but  from  thereon,  bvisted  wire  laid  on  the  ground  or  tied  to  trees  and  the 
undergrowth  was  used.  Incidentally  the  picture  of  Headquarters  on  Page  42  of 
the  Biography  shows  some  of  the  poles  with  a cross  arm  arrangement  that  I am 
certain  cannot  be  found  in  any  of  Mother  Bell’s  standard  practices. 

As  for  supplies,  we  felt  sure  that  an  office  boy  or  draftsman  at  Western  Electric 
had  made  the  selection  of  material  to  go  with  the  21st.  If  it  had  been  done  by  the 
signal  Corps,  certainly  it  was  the  office  boy  or  draftsman,  now  a lieutenant  or  cap- 
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tain.  The  Signal  Corps  did  not  recognize  us  as  being  in  the  telephone  business 
and  would  not  honor  a requisition  for  any  material  other  than  dry  cells  for  the 
speeders.  Col.  Peek  and  Capt.  Miville  of  headquarters,  however,  were  not  above 
issuing  requisitions  for  dry  cells  to  us.  That  was  all  we  needed  because  of  a 
friendly  and  understanding  sergeant  in  the  Signal  Corps  warehouse  at  Toul,  who 
did  not  keep  an  eye  on  us  and  would  even  tell  where  something  could  be  found. 
Funny  how  much  authority  it  required  to  get  some  dry  cells  but  so  little  to  get 
the  other  essentials  of  telephone  life.  Funny  how  it  took  a truck  and  three  men  to 
get  the  dry  cells.  We  needed  some  volt-ammeters  for  testing  dry  cells.  The  ser- 
geant said  he  was  out  but  to  come  back  in  two  weeks  and  we  would  find  a box 
of  them  at  a certain  location.  Two  weeks  later  we  were  back  to  find  our  friendly 
sergeant’s  battalion  replaced  by  another.  The  new  sergeant  did  not  appear  very 
sympahtelic  to  our  cause  and  we  left  empty  handed,  at  least  almost.  Enroute 
home  I reached  in  my  blouse  and  brought  out  six  little  white  boxes,  supposedly 
battery  testers  but  on  opening  them  we  found  Signal  Corps  wrist  watches.  'Visions 
of  an  Army  life  in  an  Army  brig  prompted  us  to  toss  the  little  boxes  to  an  ap- 
proaching column  of  dough  boys. 

A trip  to  Toul  was  a great  event.  Toul  was  steeped  with  medieval  history.  I 
do  not  recall  that  the  Germans  did  any  concentrated  bombing  of  Toul.  Toul  was 
well  defended  by  the  French  avions.  On  May  19,  1918,  Major  Gervais  Raoul  Luf- 
berry,  French  ace,  was  shot  down  in  a dog  fight  in  the  Toul-Nancy  area.  His  plane 
was  in  flames  and  he  jumped,  falling  into  a garden  just  outside  Nancy.  Aviators 
of  that  day  did  not  have  parachutes. 

A trip  to  Nancy  was  equivalent  to  a trip  to  Paris.  Such  was  not  my  luck.  Les 
and  Don  on  a trip  to  Toul  in  the  Dodge  supply  truck  with  driver  Walter  O’Connell 
went  the  route  along  the  “front”  side  of  the  “Hill”  and  at  Neuf  Etang  they  met 
Lt.  Gabriel  who  decided  to  go  with  them.  At  Toul,  Lt.  Gabriel  decided  he  had 
business  in  Nancy.  There  a YMCA  worker  of  the  beautiful  sex  gave  them  a three 
hour  tour  of  the  town.  They  took  in  the  cathedral,  the  Ducal  Chapel  of  Lorraine 
and  more  of  the  sights  of  Nancy.  The  last  to  enter  the  crypt  of  the  Chapel  were 
Duke  Frederick  and  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  the  latter  ordering  that  it  be 
sealed  forever  and  a few  days  later  was  assassinated  at  Sarajevo.  That  night  Les 
and  Don  gave  me  quite  a “hightoning”  account  of  the  trip.  Later  in  .January,  1919, 
I did  get  a trip  to  Nancy. 

Les’s  diary  bears  a description  of  Toul:  “April  20th.  Went  to  Toul  with  Don. 
The  roads  are  a redeeming  feature  of  war  torn  France.  Everybody  drives  on 
the  left  side.  The  villages  are  very  quaint  and  look  and  smell  alike.  The  houses 
are  of  stone  and  old  as  the  hills.  I wonder  when  the  last  was  built.  Characters 
for  “A  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  are  in  evidence.  Fish  wives,  knitting,  red  wine  and 
all.  Road  menders  patch  the  holes  the  American  trucks  make  in  the  surfacing 
not  designed  for  the  heavy  traffic.  There  are  no  French  civilian  automobiles. 
Many  trucks,  some  American  cars,  some  few  French  military  cars,  many  motor- 
cycles dodging  the  peasant  carts  drawn  by  large  horses  in  tandem,  make  up  the 
traffic.  Women  and  barefoot  children  at  work  in  the  fields  in  spite  of  the  cold 
snap.  Toul  is  an  interesting  old  town.  Her  streets  go  one  step  above  superlative 
in  crookedness.  We  drove  for  fifteen  minutes  trying  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the 
town  and  landed  back  at  the  Comodie  Hotel  where  we  started.  The  shops  are 
more  complete  than  those  in  the  villages.  The  windows  show  that  the  war  has  not 
entirely  driven  fashion  from  the  minds  of  the  women.  Everybody  sells  beautiful 
embroidered  handkerchiefs.  There  is  a large  and  beautiful  cathedral  in  the  town. 
Above  the  massive  doors  is  an  enormous  crucifix.  The  interior  is  impressive  but 
not  so  much  as  the  exterior.  The  old  fort  is  enclosed  by  a high  wall  of  stone  sur- 
rouded  by  a moat.  It  is  said  that  the  fort  will  house  50,000  men.  There  are 
enormous  supply  houses.  The  MPs  would  not  let  anyone  in  the  heart  of  the  town 
without  a pass  and  blouse.” 
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I recall  one  trip  to  Toul  from  Menil  la  Tour  with  Bill  Patton  and  “Buck” 
Buckler  of  “F”,  on  a speeder.  There  was  a network  of  narrow  gauge  in  the  town 
and  we  decided  to  tour  Toul.  The  track  was  covered  with  dust  and  we  did  very 
well  until  something  derailed  the  speeder  and  we  sailed  into  a Frenchman’s  cart, 
scattering  climbers,  telephones  and  ourselves.  The  French  children  thought  it 
very  funny.  After  “Buck”  gave  the  Frenchman  some  cigarettes  and  the  remains 
of  my  pipe  tobacco,  we  were  assured  that  no  damage  was  done.  Maybe  the  horse 
did  not  like  the  push  we  had  given  him  but  we  had  no  corn  to  appease  such  vic- 
tims of  our  railroading. 

One  day  Col.  Peek  hailed  me  into  his  office.  He  seemed  very  serious  and  I 
began  to  wonder  what  I had  done  or  not  done.  He  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  reached 
for  his  telephone  which  was  a desk  stand,  then  the  very  latest  development  of 
Mother  Bell.  “Now  Cronk,”  he  said,  “back  in  Chicago,  when  I wanted  to  make 
a call  (Here  he  lifted  the  receiver  and  placed  it  to  his  ear)  all  I had  to  do  was 
this  and  the  operator  answered.  Now  why,  here,  do  I have  to  have  that  big  box 
on  my  desk,  turn  that  crank  and  then  lift  the  receiver?”  My  very  technical  ex- 
planation of  the  Chicago  and  Sorcy  telephone  systems  was  carefully  listened  to, 
after  which  the  Colonel  said,  “Now  when  can  you  get  rid  of  that  big  box?”  That 
floored  me  but  I soon  recovered  with  a thought  in  desperation.  “Sir”,  I said  in 
the  most  military  language  I had  used  since  arrival  at  Sorcy,  “Would  the  Colonel 
mind  pushing  a button  to  signal  the  operator?”  “Where?”  he  replied.  There  we 
went  into  a huddle  and  I finally  put  my  finger  at  a spot  on  the  post  of  the  knee- 
well  which  he  agreed  to  and  carefully  marked  with  a pencil.  “Now  when?”  he 
said.  “Tomorrow  morning”,  I said.  I did  not  know  how  I was  going  to  fix  it  but 
as  a last  resort  would  have  used  a door  bell  to  arouse  Bradley.  I worked  late  that 
night  rigging  up  a circuit  by  which  the  push  button  would  send  an  inductive  kick 
from  the  talking  battery  to  knock  down  the  drop  on  the  switchboard.  Next  morn- 
ing I saw  the  Colonel  showing  the  innovation  to  Lt.  Col.  Slifer.  Soon  we  had  the 
latter’s  telephone  so  equipped.  Soon  the  Majors  wanted  the  same.  Les’s  diary 
records  that  in  fixing  up  Major  Ryan’s,  I knocked  over  a bottle  of  red  ink  on  Lt. 
Gabriel’s  desk.  The  mop  up  job  was  not  so  good  as  the  next  morning  he  wanted 
to  know  who  had  gotten  hurt.  Les  fixed  the  night  alarm  on  the  switchboai'd  so 
that  it  could  not  be  turned  off  from  the  special  lines. 

Sometime  after  being  transferred  to  headquaters,  when  I went  to  sign  the 
payroll,  I discovered  that  I had  been  transferred  to  Company  “C”.  Next  month  I 
found  that  I had  been  transferred  to  “D”.  I began  to  suspect  that  Top  Sergeants 
“Wally”  Wallace  of  headquarters,  George  Wing  of  “C”  and  Van  Sherman  of  “D” 
had  been  using  me  as  poker  mony  in  determining  who  got  me  - or  who  got  rid  of 
me.  Furthermore,  I discovered  that  on  the  payroll  I had  been  demoted  to  a buck 
private.  This  started  a round  of  company  clerks  and  top  sergeants  until  I was 
told  that  a mistake,  inherent  to  company  clerks,  had  been  made  and  that  after 
all  I was  a full-fledged  private  first  class. 

Living  in  the  tent  was  fine  and  just  like  the  “boy’s  room”  at  home  but  we 
had  lost  something  in  that  w'e  were  not  so  closely  associated  with  the  others  of 
the  Headquarters  Company,  excepting  at  mess.  We  had  reasonably  good  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  How  good  it  was  generally  depended  on  how  good  were  the  Mess 
Sergeant  and  cooks.  Somewhere  along  the  food  supply  line,  a scientist  had 
developed  dehydrated  potatoes  which  when  cooked  in  water,  were  supposed  to 
be  rejuvenated  to  the  status  of  potatoes  fresh  from  a Maine  or  Idaho  potatoe 
patch.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  As  for  eating  the  stuff,  we  may  as  well  have 
had  shredded  cardboard  that  had  spent  a few  weeks  in  a Frenchman’s  barnyard. 

What  had  happened  to  the  Headquaters  Mess  Sergeant,  I do  not  recall  but 
John  “Jack”  Mullen  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  had  been  borrowed  from  “D”  to  see 
that  we  did  not  starve.  It  was  a long  way  back  to  the  cold  storage  plants  and 
sometimes  the  beef  arrived  in  very  bad  condition.  It  was  Sunday,  May  5th. 
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Jack  had  received  some  bad  beef  and  being  down  in  the  dumps  about  it,  decided 
to  go  out  and  drown  his  troubles,  taking  one  of  the  cocks  with  him.  The  remaining 
cook  and  the  KPs  concocted  supper  which  was  a mess.  Just  as  everybody  had 
got  seated,  in  came  Jack  high  as  a kite.  He  banged  the  table  with  a mess  kit  and 
announced  that  he  was  going  to  make  a speech.  “I  am  now  in  condition  to  tell 
all  of  you  to  go  to  hell.  I,  therefore,  will  do  so.”  Here  everyone  cheered.  It  was 
the  finest  speech  we  had  ever  heard.  Jack  gave  a discourse  on  Army  food.  He 
eulogized  and  de-eulogized  the  officers.  The  mess  Lieutenant,  whose  name  is  not 
I’ecalled,  stood  outside  laughing  and  motioning  to  other  officers  to  come  to  the 
show.  Jack  gave  a temperance  talk,  using  as  an  example  the  cook  who  had 
staggered  back  with  him.  Next  Jack  went  into  the  matter  of  getting  to  bed  when 
taps  sounded.  Jack  had  about  run  down  and  several  headed  him  off  to  the  barracks 
but  it  was  10  o’clock  before  Jack  could  be  gotten  to  bed  and  then  in  the  wrong 
bunk. 

“Wally”  Wallace,  our  “top  kick”,  had  a box  on  which  he  liked  to  stand  and 
give  talks  on  the  evils  of  drink,  gambling  and  women.  “Wally”  would  be  very 
serious,  then  smile  and  we  knew  it  was  time  to  cheer.  He  came  from  Salt  Lake 
City  and  I have  wondered  whether  he  was  a Saint  or  a Gentile. 

Speaking  of  KPs,  “Wally”  had  quite  a problem.  The  band  had  afforded  a 
wonderful  source  of  KP  supply  much  to  their  disgust.  Wally  started  putting  Les 
or  me  on  KP  in  spite  of  our  plea  that  we  were  on  telephone  duty  at  all  hours  and 
that  Colonel  Peek  wanted  us  free  of  other  duties.  But  Wally  would  ,]ust  make  a 
speech  and  say  that  all  had  to  eat  and  KPs  were  very  essential.  One  Sunday 
morning  Wally  made  the  mistake  of  putting  both  of  us  on  KP.  Soon  came  Colonel’s 
orderly.  It  seems  the  Colonel  wanted  to  talk  to  Neuf  Chateau  and  Bradly  had 
to  report  that  the  line  was  in  trouble.  To  this  day  no  questions  as  to  how  the  line 
got  out  of  order  will  be  answered.  It  was  quite  awhile  before  Wally  ventured  to 
put  Leatherman  or  Cronk  on  KP  and  then  taking  care  that  it  was  one  at  a +ime. 
Wally  probably  suspected  something,  knowing  us  as  he  did. 

By  late  spring  the  main  line  of  our  railroad  to  Cornieville  was  completed  and 
trains  were  hauling  large  amounts  of  supplies  to  the  network  along  the  front. 
The  size  of  the  engines  and  cars  on  the  2-foot  wide  track  was  rather  a surprise. 
The  six  foot  width  gave  a two  foot  overhang  on  each  of  the  rails.  I had  visualized 
that  with  a 2-foot  gauge,  the  engines  would  be  about  twice  the  size  of  those  seen 
at  county  fairs.  The  steam  locomotives  were  built  by  Baldwin,  Weighed  17  tons, 
were  15  1/2  feet  long,  9’-3”  high,  6’-5”  wide  and  as  they  had  no  tender  behind, 
could  sit  down  and  really  pull.  A coal  bin  to  the  rear  of  the  cab  carried  almost 
a ton  of  fuel.  Water  was  carried  in  tanks  on  each  side  of  the  boiler.  The  cab  was 
small  but  if  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  not  too  oversized,  at  least  they  could 
get  in  it.  On  a cold  day  a nice  place  to  ride  was  on  the  water  tank,  beside  the 
smoke  stack  and  clinging  to  a grab  iron.  A common  sight  was  to  see  a train 
leave  for  the  front  with  gas  masks,  helmets,  canteens  and  .45s  strapped  to  the 
side  of  the  cab.  Some  carried  their  Springfields  standing  in  the  cab.  There  were 
no  air  brakes  or  automatic  couplers.  Instead  there  were  steam  brakes  on  the 
engines,  hand  brakes  on  the  cars  and  link  and  pin  couplers.  There  were  flat  cars, 
water  tanks,  gondolas  and  a few  box  cars,  the  last  type  rather  delicately 
balanced  on  the  2-foot  track.  A specially  designed  flat  with  an  underslung  body 
between  the  trucks  was  used  for  ammunition,  about  250  six  inch  shells  being 
stacked  in  the  underslung  part  with  powder  and  casing  over  the  trucks.  Some 
called  our  railroad  the  “Petit”  and  others,  the  “Soixante  (60  centimeters  equaling 
23  3/8  inches.)  The  steam  engines  were  supposed  to  take  trains  up  fairly  close  to 
the  front  and  from  there,  cars  would  be  distributed  with  the  gasoline  tractors  to 
artillery  batteries  and  the  dough  boys. 

A stoi’y  was  that  Frank  Moylan  from  Jersey  City  and  of  “D”  pulled  into 
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Nauginsard  one  night  and  there  was  no  tractor  to  take  the  badly  needed  ammuni- 
tion on  to  Bois  Chonot  and  Rambucrt.  Frank,  better  known  as  “Shorty”  had  his 
fireman  load  the  firebox,  build  up  a head  of  steam  and  went  on  in.  After  that 
most  of  the  steamers  delivered  their  cargo.  A canvas  was  generally  placed  over 
the  cab  in  case  it  became  necessary  to  open  the  fire  door.  At  some  of  the  branch 
lines  near  the  front,  there  was  a gondola  loaded  with  crushed  rock  and  a section 
of  track  bolted  to  metal  ties,  for  coupling  onto  the  end  of  a train  - just  in  case  a 
fresh  shell  hole  challenged  a train  getting  back  home.  Sometimes  the  Boche 
gunners  resented  this  intrusion  but  no  ti’ains  were  hit  until  later  in  the  Argonne. 

ivlany  of  the  named  locations  shown  on  the  map,  page  40  of  the  Biography, 
were  just  huts  such  as  Nauginsard  shown  in  the  picture  on  Page  60.  We  had 
telephones  in  each  connected  to  the  dispatch  line.  Two  operators  lived  at  each 
of  the  stations.  Sometimes  our  dispatch  lines  would  be  out  of  commission  and  the 
trains  would  have  to  “smoke”  over  the  line.  The  trains  would  have  to  run  at 
night  without  head  or  rear  lights.  Parts  of  the  railroad  were  alongside  highways 
A speeder  out  at  night  was  a target  for  trains  and  trucks,  especially  at  crossings. 
And  how  trains  and  trucks  got  by  in  the  darkness  was  a mystery. 

Since  arrival  at  the  front,  the  complex  of  the  men  had  changed.  iXIost  of  boys 
were  becoming  men.  The  carefree  had  become  more  matured.  There  were  no 
more  formations  and  marches.  It  would  be  a long  time  before  we  again  marched 
and  sang  the  “Desert  Song”  as  we  did  at  Camp  Grant  where  some  good  voice 
would  lead  off  with.  “I'm  a little  desert  flower.  Growing  wilder  every  hour;  I'm 
as  wild  as  I can  be.  No  one  ever  could  tame  me”.  Here  every  one  would  come 
in  loud  and  louder.  “I'm.  wild:  I’m  wild.”  Life  along  the  front  became  a matter 
of  fact  way  of  living.  There  seemed  to  be  a philosophy  that  shells  would  hit  over 
there  in  the  field.  Generally  a close  call  changed  the  thinking,  for  awhile  at  the 
least.  There  were  some  with  a genuine  bravado.  There  were  some  with  a false 
bravado.  There  were  few  with  no  bravado.  A shell  changed  a man's  thinking  and 
activated  his  religion. 

Bradley  had  not  been  up  on  the  front.  May  14th  he  went  with  me  on  my  visit 
to  several  of  the  telephones  for  the  trip  and  to  see  some  of  the  places  he  had 
been  ringing  from  his  switchboard.  We  hitchhiked  on  trains,  trucks,  speeders 
and  an  automobile.  Also  did  a lot  of  walking.  We  ate  with  a bunch  of  Company 
“A”  men  at  “Dead  IMan’s  Curve”.  It  was  a quiet  day  on  the  front,  maybe  Brad 
was  disappointed  and  maybe  not.  The  day  was  fair  and  with  field  glasses,  we 
could  see  some  German  soldiers  on  IMontsec.  The  field  glasses  had  been  bought 
from  a French  soldier  the  day  before  for  25  francs.  He  had  just  returned  from  the 
Alesopotamian  front.  A few  days  later  I walked  the  Boucq  line  which  took  a short 
cut  through  a valley  bebveen  “our  hill”  and  one  that  ended  near  Boucq.  I had  not 
known  that  the  valley  was  used  by  the  Americans  from  an  airfield  some  miles 
to  the  rear,  as  a place  for  ground  target  practice.  Here  came  one  of  them  spewing 
bullets.  That  fixed  my  patrolling  the  Boucq  line  unless  there  was  some  real 
trouble  and  I do  not  recall  there  being  any.  I did  not  see  it  necessaiy  for  the 
air  guys  to  take  over  the  pretty'  little  valley  in  which  I liked  to  hike  but  those 
machine  guns  gave  them  a certain  advantage  over  me. 

Reports  were  coming  through  of  an  influenza  epidemic  in  the  States.  Then 
it  broke  out  in  France.  There  were  many  stories,  probably  not  e.xaggerated,  of 
thousands  dying  back  in  the  SOS  (Service  of  Supply),  the  area  back  of  the 
advance  zone  but  we  did  not  have  it  along  the  front,  strange  to  say.  It  was  said 
that  we  were  living  a rather  rugged  life,  mostly  outdoors  and  became  immune 
or  could  resist  it  but  we  did  get  what  was  called  the  “devil’s  grippe”,  “Spanish 
flu”,  or  “three-day  flu”.  Early  in  June  it  went  the  rounds.  I went  up  the  line 
alone  on  one  of  the  big  speeders  to  fix  some  trouble.  Up  above  Cornieville  I met 
another  speeder  loaded  with  officers.  I got  my  speeder  almost  off  the  track  but 
was  so  weak  I could  not  get  it  off  all  the  way.  They  lifted  me  off  and  went  merrily 
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on  their  way  leaving  me  there  beside  the  track  but  old  conscience  must  have  hit 
them  as  they  came  back  and  put  me  on  the  rails. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  here  we  were  in  a foreign  country  in  spite  of  the 
unusual,  strange  and  exotic  things  we  saw.  As  a boy  (not  so  long  before),  anybody 
who  had  been  to  France  was  a celebrity  in  the  home  town  and  always  could  draw 
an  audience.  To  me  anybody  that  could  speak  French  was  the  essence  of  learning, 
high-brow  and  culture.  Here  were  so  many  people  in  that  category.  Even  the 
dogs  understood  and  barked  French.  Once  I said  to  a dog,  “Come  here  Phideau” 
and  he  walked  away  without  a tail  wag.  seemingly  in  disgust  at  these  low  brow 
people  who  did  not  speak  French  or  did  ti'y  to  speak  French.  However,  the  dogs 
were  not  reluctant  to  visit  our  kitchens  and  generally  found  a welcome. 

My  several  resolutions  and  attempts  to  make  a real  study  of  French  repeat- 
edly fizzled  out.  Les  had  acquired  a French  grammar  but  I do  not  recall  seeing 
him  in  a very  studious  mood.  A new  dialect  or  desecration  of  the  French  language 
was  developing.  It  became  known  as  “A.E.F.  French”  and  involved  much 
pantomime  which  was  more  effective  in  getting  a communication  across  than  the 
words  as  pronounced  to  the  average  Frenchman.  As  as  example,  to  buy  eggs,  the 
communication  was  by  squatting  and  flopping  the  arms.  Generally  this  got  the 
idea  across  but  if  not,  it  was  found  that  a few  cackles  was  a sure  way  excepting 
in  cases  where  the  one  receiving  the  communication  bore  an  unusual  sense  of 
humor  and  wanted  further  demonstration.  Many  of  the  fellows  had  progressed 
in  “A.E.F.  French”  to  a point  where  they  had  practically  abandoned  the  English 
language  in  communicating  among  themselves.  Even  some  of  the  officers  found 
it  necessary  to  take  up  “A.E.F.  French”  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  men. 
Robichaud  and  “Frenchy”  Courtbot  were  much  in  demand  as  instructors  in  how 
to  swear  in  F'rench.  Th<=T-e  were  many  French  people  who  were  versed  in  English 
but  they  found  American  rather  difficult. 

Here  in  Eastern  France,  many  of  the  people  spoke  some  or  understood 
“Boche”.  Unfortunately,  Les  and  I had  taken  Gei’man  instead  of  French  as  our 
elective.  With  my  Hollander  Dutch  name,  I never  felt  that  I would  be  veiy  popu- 
lar by  tiding  out  my  German  on  a Frenchman. 

One  evening  Les  and  “Rosie”  Rosebury  of  the  band  went  over  to  Pagny  to 
do  the  town.  Late  that  night,  here  came  Les  awakening  and  greeting  me  in  fluent 
German.  He  finally  got  to  bed  still  speaking  German  and  protesting  my  inability 
to  understand  all  his  German.  Finally  he  went  to  sleep  and  snored  in  German. 
I felt  he  was  an  ideal  candidate  for  one  of  Wally’s  temperance  talks  but  suspected 
“Rosie”  over  in  the  barracks  was  enough  for  Wally.  It  was  nice  to  be  out  in  a 
private  tent.  Next  morning  Les  was  able  to  reconstruct  the  previous  evening 
spent  with  a French  Lieutentant  at  a Pagny  cafe  where  each  beer  had  developed 
more  and  more  of  the  German  language  in  both  of  them. 

Coming  through  Cornieville  one  afternoon,  I stopped  to  see  Elsie  Janis  put 
on  one  of  her  shows,  using  a truck  as  the  stage.  The  103rd  Infantry  Band  put  on 
a concert.  Elsie  sang  a few  songs  such  as  “I  don’t  Want  To  Get  Well,  I’m  In  Love 
With  The  Beautiful  Nurse”  and  did  flip  flops  that  were  quite  acrobatic  in  spite  of 
a long  black  skirt.  Her  Mama  accompanied  her  but  had  no  part  in  Elsie’s  art, 
just  eagleeyed  the  soldiers.  The  story  was  that  during  the  morning,  Elsie  had 
been  permitted  to  fire  a 75  at  one  of  the  103rd  Artillery’s  battery  positions.  The 
firing  was  to  be  in  unison  with  other  batteries.  Elsie’s  pull  on  the  lanyard  was 
too  weak  and  before  they  could  stop  her,  she  gave  it  a yank  that  fired.  This 
delay  permitted  the  Boche  to  spot  the  battery  and  ne.xt  day  they  blew  it  up. 

Speeder  accidents  were  on  the  up,  both  Brotherhoods  being  active.  Les  had 
Captain  Radford’s  speeder  enroute  to  Boucq  and  the  thing  hopped  the  track, 
pinning  Les  underneath.  The  track  was  along  a road  and  a passing  motorcycle 
driver  with  an  Infantry  Captain  in  the  side  car  uncovered  Les  who  was  not  hurt. 
A1  Mory  had  not  been  so  lucky  in  an  accident  at  about  the  same  place  on  May 
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28th.  I heard  that  he  had  been  taken  to  101st.  Engineer's  infirmary  at  Boucq. 
Next  day  I went  there  and  the  Major  said  A1  had  a light  concussion  and  fractured 
shoulder,  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  sent  to  a hospital  in  the  rear.  A few 
days  later  a shell  hit  that  infirmary  and  blew  it  to  bits,  killing  three  men.  After 
all,  A1  was  lucky.  He  did  not  rejoin  us  until  shortly  before  we  came  home. 

It  seems  that  Colonel  Peek  had  discovered  that  as  a general  rule,  a six  day 
week  of  work  was  sufficient  for  hauling  all  the  shells  the  shooting  boys  could  toss 
over  to  the  Boche.  Thus  most  everybody  had  Sunday  off  from  work.  That  did 
not  mean  that  everyone  could  walk  off  and  leave  the  railroad.  There  were 
plenty  in  our  outfit  who  could  organize  something  recreational  such  as  a ball  game, 
fight  or  a band  concert  which  the  band  was  willing  to  give  on  the  slighest 
invitation.  Les’  diary  mentions,  "Sunday,  June  20.  A special  train  took  the  band 
to  Rangeval  to  play  for  a baseball  game.  The  truck  holding  an  observation' 
balloon  was  parked  beside  the  ball  field  and  the  dirty  dutch  took  a couple  of 
shots  at  it.  Ran  into  Ralph  McKay  of  Purdue  University.  Glad  to  see  him.  I used 
to  borrow  his  dress  suit  when  I was  a giddy  Junior.  He  is  now  a mule  skinner  in 
the  23rd  Engineers  (road  consh'uction)’’. 

Sunday  generally  brought  French  civilians  and  soldiers  to  our  camp.  A 
frequent  visitor  was  Jean  Stocker,  close  to  17  years  and  the  son  of  the  President 
of  the  University  of  Nancy.  Jean  was  spending  his  summer  vacation  with  his  uncle. 
Monsieur  Brouland,  the  Tax  Collector  at  Void  village.  M.  Brouland’s  family  con- 
sisted of  two  boys  about  15  and  14,  two  girls  a bit  younger,  Madam  Brouland 
and  Grandmere.  Jean  spoke  very  good  English  and  Les  and  I were  dying  to  get 
a bid  to  the  uncle’s  home.  Meanwhile  we  had  stopped  visits  to  the  Jolly  family  as 
we  discovered  the  kitchen  was  not  very  clean  and  and  that  daughter  Marie 
(billed  at  24  years  of  age;  questioned  at  34)  was  not  what  we  thought,  some  of 
her  company  being  characters  from  our  own  outfit.  Believing  that  the  Jolly’s 
were  not  on  the  Void  social  register,  we  decided  not  to  offer  them  as  reference  to 
Jean  and  the  Broulands  who  at  last  invited  us  into  their  home.  Our  visits  to  that 
family  will  always  be  remembered.  They  were  fine  people  and  we  got  an  insight 
to  the  family  life  of  people  above  the  French  peasant.  (This  year,  1962,  I wrote 
to  the  University  of  Nancy  about  Jean.  They  sent  his  address  and  soon  came 
a letter  from  him.  He  lives  in  Nancy  and,  after  getting  out  of  the  French  army 
in  1922  and  finishing  at  the  University  of  Nancy,  has  spent  his  life  with  the 
Society  de  Foundries  des  Pont  a Mousson.) 

Our  Sorcy  switchoard  had  a line  to  the  French  central  office  at  the  town 
of  Sorcy.  It  was  operated  by  Mademoiselle  Elois  Chaumont  who  with  her  mother 
occupied  the  house  - whether  owned  by  them  or  furnished  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, I never  knew.  Mile.  Chaumont  spoke  English  and  used  it  on  Bradley  who 
in  turn  tried  his  French  on  her.  In  addition  to  switchboard  operation,  IVILLe. 
Chaumont  handled  a telegraph  circuit,  sending  with  a key  and  receiving  by  a 
pen  that  marked  the  dots  and  dashes  on  a roll  of  paper.  Mille.  paid  a visit  to 
our  switchboard  and  Witt  astounded  her  with  his  fast  sending  by  the  “bug"  and 
receiving  by  just  listening  to  the  sounder  clack  out  the  message.  The  office  was 
administered  and  maintained  by  Monsieur  Emile  Verdier,  a Parisian  in  the 
French  Army  Signal  Corps.  M.  Verdier  was  well  informed,  spoke  fairiy  good 
English  and  had  a radio,  pardon,  wireless  receiver  by  which  he  could  get  the 
official  communique  sent  daily  via  Eiffel  Tower  to  the  States.  Anything  special, 
he  would  call  us.  Typical  of  the  communique  was  that  one  prisoner  and  six 
machine  guns  had  been  captured.  Maybe  that  morning  we  had  seen  one  or  two 
muddy  doughboys  herding  a line  of  "Krauts"  to  the  rear,  some  young,  some 
old,  some  dejected  but  most  looking  well  pleased  after  finding  that  Americans 
were  not  taking  scalps  now  covered  by  funny  round  caps.  Their  dress  was  bed- 
raggled but  probably  no  worse  than  our  own  doughboys  and  French  poilu  in  the 
trenches. 
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Mile.  Chaumont  and  M.  Verdier  were  very  willing  to  improve  our  French 
but  it  was  very  evident  that  their  preference  was  to  practice  their  English  on  us. 
Once,  M.  Verdier  called  to  ask  that  I come  down,  and  did  to  find  a pot  of  coffee 
and  a dish  of  pastry.  Then  Monsieur  very  seriously  informed  that  the  Major 
de  Cantonment’s  telephone  was  out  of  order  and  as  he  could  not  find  the  trouble, 
would  I please  fix  it.  Also  that  le  Major  was  very  much  displeased.  Soon  I had 
revived  the  Major’s  pleasure  which  he  confirmed  by  bringing  out  a bottle  of 
cognac.  That  was  disastrous  and  what  happened  would  have  depressed  “Wally” 
for  days.  Thoughtful  Monsieur  got  coffee  and  soon  I ventured  back  to  our  camp 
but  not  before  le  Major  announced  that  he  must  call  le  Colonel  Peek  to  express 
appreciation  for  my  deed.  The  language  barrier  was  too  great  for  me  to  risk 
hurting  sincere  feelings  by  attempting  to  decline  the  recognition  of  contribution 
to  the  French  war  effort.  Later  I found  that  he  had  called  and  in  the  absence 
of  Col.  Peek,  had  talked  to  Lt.  Col.  Slifer  who  very  probably  said,  “Humph.” 
Anyway,  that  was  my  first  and  last  cognac. 

June  14th,  Alloway  blossomed  out  in  Corporal  stripes.  That  night  Les  and 
I went  to  Alloway’s  bunk  and  after  giving  him  a good  beating,  stretched  him 
out  and  used  his  fat  tummy  for  a pillow,  smoking  cigars  that  we  had  extracted 
from  the  Y with  Alloway’s  money. 

About  this  time.  Smith  on  loan  to  us  from  the  Signal  Corps  was  replaced  by 
Tusshia  also  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  was  a newcomer  to  the  front.  To  properly 
initiate  him,  Les  and  I took  him  in  the  Dodge  truck  on  one  of  Walter  O’Connell’s 
rounds  along  the  front.  At  Ansauville,  we  decided  to  return  via  a short  cut  over 
a road  that  paraded  the  railroad  to  Raulecourt  and  was  very  exposed  to  Mont  Sec. 
An  MP  advised  against  going  through  as  the  road  had  been  under  fire  but  off 
we  w’ent.  The  road  was  full  of  shell  holes,  some  old  and  filled  wdth  water  but 
Walter  took  us  through  on  tw'O,  thr^^  or  four  wheels  just  as  he  a former  taxi 
driver  had  negotiated  New  York  El  columns.  It  was  a w'ild  ride.  Tusshia  and 
tw’o  others  got  initiated.  That  road  was  alongside  the  narrow-  gauge  mainly 
for  use  at  night  but  during  the  day  we  used  to  scoot  across  there  on  speeders. 

Absent  Without  Leave.  A.W.O.L.’s  we  called  it  in  our  war.  A later  generation 
called  them  Awalls.  The  urge  and  call  of  the  wild  would  hit  some  of  the  boys  at 
times.  Ordnance  Sgt.  Harry  Steyerl  decided  to  take  in  Paris  but  got  caught  there 
and  had  quite  a time,  getting  back  into  the  fold  of  the  21st.  Many  made  it  without 
getting  caught.  Harry  just  had  tough  luck.  Bugler  George  Hawley  and  Cooks 
Oliver  Grim  and  Stephen  Spragg  of  “D”  seemed  to  know  the  ropes  better  than 
most  and  saw  places  in  France  the  rest  of  us  never  heard  of. 

The  urge  to  travel  and  see  France  W'as  not  confined  to  those  going  A.W.O.L. 
Our  length  of  service  now  rated  leaves  to  the  rest  areas  for  those  who  had  been 
good,  could  be  spared  and  had  the  money.  In  lieu  of  the  word  “leave”,  the  A.E.F. 
had  taken  over  the  French  w'ord  “permission”.  Furlough  w'as  not  heard,  it  im- 
plied a leave  to  go  home.  It  also  reminds  of  the  little  boy  who  insisted  that  a 
furlough  was  a mule  and  as  proof,  produced  a picture  of  a soldier  riding  a mule 
under  which  was  the  caption,  “A  soldier  going  home  on  his  furlough.” 

There  were  many  stories  generated  by  groups  going  on  permission.  One  that 
has  been  resurrected  is  of  Edward  Selden,  Eugene  Gunnell,  Edward  Green,  Willis 
Scout  and  Earl  Bare,  all  then  in  “D”  Company,  spending  the  night  in  Toul  en- 
route  to  Aix-le-Bains.  They  put  up  at  the  Station  Hotel  and  in  registering  thought 
it  a nice  surprise  for  the  proprietaire  to  find  his  guests  were  prominent  Ameri- 
cans. Soon  the  register  blossomed  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Grover  Cleveland.  Bare  had  registered  as  George  Wash- 
ington and  thus  there  was  another  bed  in  which  cur  first  President  had  slept. ^ 

The  Company  “C”  and  “D”  men  usually  went  to  Pagny  in  the  pyening  and 
had  practically  first  claim  on  the  tow-n  but  their  priority  came  to  an  end  wljen 
one  evening  they  discovered  that  a battalion  of  the  110th  Infantry  under  ..com- 
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mand  of  a Major  had  moved  into  town  and  billeted  in  the  homes  and  barns  of  the 
French.  The  Major  had  his  men  wearing  blouses,  gas  masks  in  the  alert  position 
and  helmets.  Our  fellows  not  being  so  equipped  and  attired,  were  promptly  ar- 
rested, ordered  out  of  town  by  the  Major  and  told  not  to  return  unless  so  equipped. 
However,  Green  of  “D”,  had  evaded  the  Major's  MP’s  long  enough  to  get  well 
tanked  at  the  local  cafe  and  the  Major  ordered  him  held  for  awhile.  Green  was 
considered  the  best  mechanic  in  the  outfit  when  sober,  was  heavy  set  and  strong 
as  a mule.  Green  had  started  the  battle  of  vin  rouge  at  the  first  cafe  available 
after  the  President  Grant  dropped  her  anchor  into  the  mud  of  the  Brest  Harbor. 
Enroute  back  to  camp  after  being  released.  Green  met  the  Major  on  the  road 
along  the  Meuse  River,  caught  him  by  the  neck  and  pants  seat  and  tossed  him 
in  the  Meuse. 

Next  morning  Colonel  Slifer  had  a caller.  Colonel  was  ready  to  take  off  on 
his  speeder  with  Driv’er  John  Daley  when  the  Major  showed  up  to  tell  him  his 
harrowing  story.  The  “Old  Man”  listened  and  said,  “Well  now  you  go  over  to 
the  mess  and  watch  for  your  man  as  he  goes  by,  but  do  not  stop  any  of  my  men, 
they  have  work  to  do."  Next  the  Major  said,  “And  another  thing  Colonel,  your 
men  will  not  salute  me”,  to  which  the  Colonel  replied,  “That’s  funny,  they  won’t 
salute  me  either.  Let’s  go  driver.”  The  Major  did  stand  beside  the  mess  line  and 
Green  passed  by  without  being  recognized. 

There  is  another  episode  of  the  2nd  Looie  new  on  the  front  and  saturated 
with  authority,  that  got  dunked  by  typical  21st  Engineers  as  recounted  in  “The 
Education  of  Alfred  D.  Chandler.” 

There  was  quite  a turn  over  in  Lieutenants  brought  into  Headquarters  for  a 
stay.  Maybe  it  was  high  level  training.  Some  said  it  was  for  Col.  Peek  to  see 
that  they  saluted.  Others  said  it  was  for  Lt.  Col.  Slifer  to  see  that  they  did  not 
salute,  but  got  work  done.  This  reference  to  saluting  is  not  to  imply  that  organi- 
zation, deference  to  officers.  Army  regulations  or  moral  had  broken  down.  En- 
listed men  and  officers  were  men  at  work.  Most  all  of  the  officers  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  men.  A few  maybe  had  to  demand  it.  It  would  not  be  natural 
that  there  not  be  a few  that  were  out  of  place  and  without  officer  material.  There 
were  plenty  of  enlisted  men  who  knew  more  about  the  physical  operation  of  a 
railroad  than  many  of  the  officers  but  they  needed  good  administration,  that  most 
of  the  officers  learned  to  give.  A few  did  not.  As  I see  it  today,  Col.  Peek  was 
good  at  delegating  responsibility  but  sometimes  dabbed  into  trivial  matters.  No 
doubt  but  that  Lt.  Col.  Slifer  ran  the  operations  in  so  far  as  getting  things  done 
and  with  an  iron  but  yet  friendly  hand.  However,  I believe  from  rank  up  most 
would  rather  be  bawled  out  by  the  “Old  Man”  than  be  decorated  by  General 
Pershing.  No  doubt  but  that  there  were  a few  of  our  officers  that  liked  to  play 
in  front  and  close  to  the  grandstand.  Few  apron-stringed  Colonel  Peek;  one  was 
known  as  “Colonel  Peek’s  Pet”  though  I doubt  it  being  m.ore  than  that  he  wanted 
to  be  a favorite. 

Now  for  the  Non-Comms.  We  had  a pretty  good  bunch.  The  mortality  was 
rather  high  and  a sergeant  today  might  be  a private  tomorrow.  Most  of  the  com- 
panies had  at  least  one  of  whom  it  was  wondered  not  only  why  was  he  made  but 
also  why  was  he  born  and  at  what  kennel.  The  top  sergeants,  mostly  as  I recall 
were  from  the  “old  Army”,  held  on  to  the  reins  and  were  well  liked  by  the  men. 

David  N.  Huddle,  a sergeant  of  “A”  Company  living  near  by  here  in  Rich- 
mond, and  I have  reminisced  about  “Old  Jack”  Noolan,  Top  Kick  of  “A”.  Jack 
had  been  an  adventurer  and  his  many  stories  included  an  airplane  in  which  he 
barn  stormed  in  some  of  the  Central  American  countries.  One  story  was  about 
the  time  he  contracted  with  a government  to  drop  cases  of  dynamite  on  a rebel 
army  but  after  getting  in  the  air  he  became  confused  and  dropped  the  dynamite 
on  t-he  government  troops.  He  decided  he  had  better  land  on  the  rebel  held  side 
of  the  lines.  No  one  believed  Jack’s  yarns  but  strange  to  say  in  the  eai’ly  ’20’s, 
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Jack’s  stories  were  published  through  a number  of  issues  of  the  now  extinct  Lib- 
erty Magazine. 

Each  of  the  villages  and  points  along  our  railroad  where  junctions  or  passing 
points  had  a telephone  were  known  by  a code  name  such  as  Santiago  for  Boucq 
and  Quebec  for  Menil  la  Tour.  The  city  of  Toul  was  coded  insignificantly  as 
Podunk.  In  telephone  conversations,  only  the  code  name  was  used  and  then  with- 
out indication  of  the  location.  Sometime  during  the  summer  the  codes  were 
changed  and  inherently  there  was  much  confusion.  Our  subtle  cryptologists  used 
the  name  of  animals,  one  being  “Chipmunk”.  Bradley  was  trying  to  reach  one 
of  the  stations  and  healing  someone  on  the  line,  challenged,  “Hello,  Chipmunk, 
is  that  you.  Chipmunk?”  This  triggered  an  answer  from  one  sorely  offended  at 
Brad’s  freshness  and  improper  speech  with  officers.  Later,  Brad  had  a visitor 
who  gave  him  the  works  until  Colonel  Slifer,  hearing  it,  stuck  his  head  inside  the 
door. 

Early  in  the  summer,  a line  to  Abainville  some  20  miles  to  the  rear  was  com- 
pleted. We  were  getting  mo.v  engines  and  rolling  stock  which  were  assembled 
at  the  Abainville  shops.  Heavy  repair  work  was  done  there.  Furthermore,  the 
line  afforded  a means  to  get  our  engines  and  cars  to  the  rear  in  case  the  Germans 
pushed  us  back.  Also  included  in  the  project  was  a line  that  switched  back  from 
the  Abainville  line  after  crossing  the  cluster  of  bridges  near  the  Sorcy  Gare  camp 
and  ran  along  the  standard  gauge  and  canal  to  Pagny.  This  involved  the  building 
of  two  wooden  trestles.  The  picture  on  Page  57  of  the  Biography  shows  the  trestle 
on  the  Pagny  line,  which  was  about  the  same  level  as  the  lower  arch  that  carried 
the  standard  gauge  across  the  canal.  The  picture  on  Page  114  shows  the  trestle 
for  the  Abainville  line  which  was  diagnal  anl  at  the  same  level  the  two  high 
level  highway  larched  bridges.  This  picture  probably  was  made  from  the  Pangy 
line  trestle. 

The  diagonal  trestle  was  a nice  project  for  the  surveyors.  Henry  Oliphant 
across  the  hall  from  our  telephone  room,  was  making  drawings  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trestle.  His  main  difficulty  was  reconciling  the  notes  of  the  two  sur- 
veyors, one  working  from  one  end  of  the  trestle  and  the  other  on  the  opposite  end. 
One  had  used  the  metric  system  and  the  other,  our  foot  and  inch  system. 

There  was  lots  of  lumber  and  yet  it  was  scarce  and  hoarded.  The  French  were 
awfully  stuffy  about  having  any  of  the  trees  in  their  forest  cut  down  and  it  seemed 
necessary  to  get  the  permission  of  Napoleon  to  break  off  a twig. 

A labor  battalion  of  Negroes  was  brought  in  to  grade  for  the  track.  One  of 
the  mule  skinners  in  the  battalion  was  a full  blooded  Indian.  Monsieur  Verdier 
came  up  to  see  us  one  day  and  I thought  it  would  be  very  interesting  for  him  to 
see  a genuine  tame  Indian,  so  I pointed  out  the  mule  skinner  with  much  pride. 
Monsieur  was  not  a bit  impressed.  My  repeated  impressions  on  him  were  to  no 
avail.  Finally  Monsieur  said.  : :Oui,  beaucoup  hommes  rouge.”  Then  I remem- 
bered the  stories  about  our  colored  fellow  Americans  telling  the  French  that  they 
were  American  Indians.  I gave  up. 

Here  are  some  news  items  fram  the  diares : 

“June  1st.  Germans  sent  over  red  paper  balloons  loaded  with  German  news- 
papers printed  in  French  telling  their  side  of  the  recent  battles  at  Soissons  and 
Reims.  Quite  different  from  ours. 

“June  4th.  The  6th  Infantry  moved  into  'Vertusy  and  Aulnois.  Just  arrived 
from  the  States  and  look  brand  new  as  posed  for  a Sears  Roebuck  catalogue  in- 
cluding the  officers.  All  done  up  in  gas  masks  and  helmets. 

Sunday,  June  16th  was  Les’  birthday  and  one  he  will  always  remember.  He 
found  himself  numerically  two  years  older  than  I but  yet  not  quite  in  the  “old 
man”  age  group.  That  morning  I walked  down  to  Sorcy  village  for  a Sunday 
morning  visit  with  Monsieur  "Verdier,  Mile.  Chaumont  and  Ma  Ma.  Soon  Les 
called  to  say  that  shelling  had  cut  many  of  our  dispatch  lines  and  that  he  was 
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going  ahead  on  a train  leaving  soon.  I hot  footed  it  back  to  camp  and  with  John 
Daley  on  a speeder  he  brought  over  from  the  shops,  headed  for  Neuf  Etang.  Go- 
ing through  Cornieville  we  found  the  Company  “B”  fellows  and  the  few  civilians 
had  taken  quite  a shelling,  some  were  yet  coming  in.  We  found  Les  at  Neuf  Etang 
which  with  Company  A’s  camp  at  nearby  Rangeval,  was  under  fire.  We  had  for- 
gotten our  gas  masks  and  bummed  some  off  the  Company  “A”  Supply  Sgt.,  then 
headed  out  for  Naugansard  which  upon  our  arrival  was  under  fire.  Here  we  pulled 
up  to  the  operator’s  shanty  and  barged  in  with  him.  Normally,  two  men  were 
stationed  at  these  huts  or  shanties,  doing  their  own  cooking,  dividing  work  and 
sleeping  hours  and  performing  the  duties  of  a “station  agent’’  on  any  railroad. 
This  hut  was  about  8 or  10  feet  long,  standing  room  high  and  made  of  sections 
of  “elephant  iron’’  over  which  bags  of  earth  were  piled.  There  was  a pile  of 
bags  but  the  operators  had  not  gotten  around  to  filling  many  of  them,  just  enough 
for  the  side  toward  the  front.  The  ends  were  yet  open.  The  picture  of  Naugansard 
on  Page  60  shows  quite  an  improvement  in  the  shelter  facilities  from  what  it  was 
as  we  sat  there  on  the  16th  of  June. 

As  soon  as  the  shelling  let  up,  Les  and  I walked  down  the  track  to  find  and 
repair  a break  in  the  telephone  line  which  was  strung  on  bushes  along  the  track. 
Just  as  we  were  about  back  to  the  shanty,  here  came  a shell,  not  whining  as  one 
overhead  but  rushing  as  a fast  approaching  train  and  we  knew  it  was  for  us.  It 
landed  in  the  nearby  undergrowth  and  I found  myself  on  the  ground  beside  the 
track.  I do  not  know  how,  other  than  it  was  a combination  of  concussion,  tripping 
on  the  rail  and  being  scared  to  death.  I tried  to  offer  that  as  proper  I had  thrown 
myself  on  the  ground  and  yelled  to  Les,  “Why  didn’t  you  go  down?’’,  but  he  just 
hollered  back  for  me  to  get  up  and  let’s  head  for  the  shack.  There,  Daley  and  the 
operator  saw  blood  on  my  forehead  and  began  painting  with  iodine,  even  getting 
it  in  my  eyes.  I was  more  interested  in  the  shells  that  were  still  coming  in  and 
the  open  ends  of  that  shanty. 

(In  1961,  Stewart  Brown  of  Altonna  told  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  operators 
at  Naugansard  but  had  gotten  leave  for  the  day.  In  later  years  when  Les  and  I 
would  be  re-fighting  the  war,  I would  refer  to  “the  day  I got  wounded’’.  His  refer- 
ence to  it  was,  “on  my  birthday  when  you  got  wounded”,  with  emphasis  on  the 
word  “wounded”  plus  a peculiar  phonetic  stress  that  seemed  to  imply  a question,  i 

Hearing  that  the  dispatch  line  north  of  Menil  la  Tour  to  Hammonville  and 
Ansauville  was  out,  we  headed  out  over  the  short  cut  that  was  so  exposed  to  view 
from  Mont  Sec.  It  was  a straight  stretch  and  we  speeded  and  wrecked.  No  speeder 
ever  got  put  back  on  a track  quicker.  Some  of  our  artillery  fired  over  us  at  one 
point.  They  probably  got  a thrill  out  of  that.  We  did  not  but  as  a shell  came 
in  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  five  men  including  a lieutenant  compress  each 
other  as  they  tried  to  go  through  the  door  of  their  dugout  at  the  same  time.  At 
Ansauville  Junction  we  met  Donnely,  Bill  Padden  and  a lad  they  had  borrowed 
from  Co.  “A”  as  a helper.  We  tested  the  line  and  found  that  the  trouble  was  to- 
ward Menil  la  Tour,  so  we  started  back  to  find  the  cause.  Our  wire  was  on  an 
old  French  pole  line  built  in  more  peaceful  days.  Many  of  the  poles  were  in  splin- 
ters or  gone.  The  line  and  the  track  were  along  a road  but  at  a hill  where  the 
track  took  a circuitous  route  around,  the  Company  “A”  lad  and  I got  off  to  walk 
over  the  hill.  Near  the  top,  we  saw  flashes  and  explosions — and  we  hit  the  ditch. 
Some  one  called  us  to  come  on  up,  that  they  were  doing  the  firing.  Again  I think 
the  artillery  boys  got  a good  laugh.  Up  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  were  three  75’s 
in  plain  sight  and  no  camouflaging.  A Lieutenant  came  over  and  said  they  were 
trying  to  get  return  fire  to  pinpoint  some  German  guns  that  were  giving  trouble. 
Also  showed  me  where  our  line  had  been  cut  to  pass  a truck  with  cable  up  to  an 
observation  balloon.  I had  just  finished  repairing  the  line  with  twisted  wire  on 
the  ground  when  we  heard  a “freight  train”  coming  in.  The  lieutenant  gave  me 
a shove  into  the  ditch  and  piled  in  beside  me.  I shall  always  remember  that  young 
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lieutenant  as  being  a real  officer — he  saw  that  I was  down  before  he  hit  the  ditch. 
There  was  a big  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  pole.  Like  Old  Glory  at  Fort  McHenry, 
the  pole  was  still  there  but  my  wire  was  gone.  I looked  for  my  helper  and  found 
that  he  had  been  up  with  the  artillerymen.  They  had  let  him  fire  one.  He  was 
a youngsfer  about  18  and  said  his  folks  were  Belgium  born.  The  shells  let  up 
and  again  I repaired  the  line  but  I could  not  get  my  helper  away  from  those  guns. 

I walked  up  the  road  calling  to  him  to  come  on.  More  shells,  a bit  high  and  at 
my  range  but  in  the  field  beside  the  road.  Again  I hit  the  ditch.  Then  I saw 
the  artillerymen  running  and  a shell  hit  the  middle  gun.  One  wheel  went  high  in 
the  air.  I started  back  but  someone  called  that  no  one  was  hutrt.  My  helper 
decided  that  he  had  had  enough  and  we  continued  to  where  the  track  came  back 
to  the  road  and  there  found  the  others  waiting  for  us.  Les  stayed  at  Menil  la  Tour 
with  Company  “E”,  sleeping  in  Martin  Connaty’s  bunk.  Don  sent  me  back  to 
Sorcy  to  hold  the  fort  in  case  Col.  Slifer  found  that  Les  was  gone.  Enroute  the 
speeder  broke  down  and  we,  John  Daley  and  I,  had  to  hike  it  to  Nuef  Etang  where 
we  caught  a train.  Passing  Boucq  we  saw  that  they  had  been  under  heavy  fire. 
Alloway  came  out  to  the  tent  and  spent  the  night  with  me,  sleeping  on  Les’  cot. 
We  talked  most  of  the  night. 

Next  morning  everybody  wanted  to  know  about  my  wound.  This  I proudly 
displayed  though  they  had  to  get  close  to  see  it,  a scratch  in  the  right  eyebrow. 
Lt.  Gabriel  who  was  then  commanding  officer  of  my  Company  “D”,  came  by  and 
told  me  to  report  to  the  medics.  This  I did.  Major  Hastings  was  not  there  so 
Sergeant  Arbrogast  (of  Allentown,  Pa.i  e.xamined  me  and  directed  his  fellow 
Pennsylvanian,  Pvt.  Felix  Klingensmith  to  paint  with  iodine.  Felix’s  suggestion 
that  a big  bandage  well  soaked  with  iodine  be  used,  was  over  ruled.  Felix  was 
quite  an  artist  with  iodine  and  painted  a big  red  A on  my  forehead.  That  was 
supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  21st’s  insignia  but  I got  some  inquiry  as  to  whether 
I was  a character  from  Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet  Letter’’. 

That  evening  I saw  Lt.  Gabriel  and  Major  Hastings  standing  near  the  Head- 
quai'ters  building  and  the  former  was  motioning  me  to  come  hither.  His  voice 
was  rather  stern  and  not  the  soft,  friendly  tone  generally  heard.  He  said,  “Cronk, 
I fold  you  to  report  to  the  medics.”  “But  I did.  Sir”,  I replied.  “But  there  is  no 
record.”  Here  I explained  that  Sgt.  Arbrogast  had  been  asked  not  to  make  a 
report  as  it  would  gel  in  the  papers  and  my  folks  did  not  know  that  I was  on  the 
front.  (At  that  time  every  scratch  or  whiff  of  gas  got  reported  in  the  home 
papers  as  a casualty.)  Here  Lt.  Gabriel  explained  that  the  objective  was  to  get 
all  reported  to  the  glory  of  the  21st  (the  record  of  the  21st  was  then  at  a low  ebb 
having  lost  some  ball  games  and  a prize  fight  on  which  there  had  been  some  heavy 
betting  )and  then  said  rather  severely  that  he  had  given  an  order  which  he  ex- 
pected me  to  obey.  Here  I turned  and  saluted  the  Major,  explaining  that  the  cut 
was  due  to  a clod  of  dirt  in  the  debris  or  my  hitting  the  ground.  Here  Major 
gave  me  a thorough  examination  at  a distance  of  about  five  feet  and  said  he 
thought  I would  sui’vive.  Next  he  and  Lt.  Gabriel  concurred  in  that  no  report 
would  be  necessary  and  the  matter  was  closed.  I was  sorry  to  disappoint  them 
and  not  contribute  to  the  battle  glory  of  the  21st.  Engineers.  So  far  there  had 
been  few  casualties,  mainly  gas  whiffs  though  Broderick  of  “E”  and  from  Johns- 
town, Pa.  had  been  severely  wounded  by  shell  fire  at  “Dead  Man’s  Curve”  near 
Beaumont. 

The  front  was  fairly  quiet  on  the  17th  but  again  the  Boche  had  gotten  some 
of  the  dispatch  lines.  Les  got  back  late,  tired  and  gun  shy.  Said  he  knew  every 
ditch  up  there.  He  slept  late  the  next  morning  and  cooked  some  eggs  on  the  blow 
torch. 

There  were  wild  boar  in  the  woods  and  undergrowth.  Our  fellows  had  shot 
some  and  there  had  been  a number  of  banquets.  There  was  a story  about  one  of 
the  operators  at  a hut  thinking  up  a novel  way  to  get  a boar  with  hand  grenades 
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from  a tree  over  one  of  their  trails.  He  climbed  up  with  two  grenades,  pulled 
the  safety  pins  and  then  it  dawned  on  him  that  he  could  not  throw  the  grenades 
very  far  through  the  brush.  So  there  he  sat  holding  down  the  levers  on  the  gren- 
ades until  his  partner  at  the  hut  sent  someone  out  to  find  the  pins,  climb  the  tree 
and  de-arm  the  grenades. 

“June  21st.  Summer  is  here.  The  days  are  long  and  the  nights  are  short. 
The  latitude  is  about  48  degrees  north,  about  the  same  as  Newfoundland  Island 
and  farther  up  the  earth  than  I have  ever  been.  Don  and  I get  Walter  O’Connell, 
the  New  York  taxi  driver  and  his  Dodge  truck  for  a trip  to  the  Signal  Corps  Ware- 
house at  Toul.  We  made  a fairly  good  raid  on  their  stockroom  and  then  went  on 
a tour  to  distribute  supplies  to  the  telephone  gangs  at  Boucq,  Menil  la  Tour,  Beau- 
mont, Rambucourt  and  a few  other  places.  Went  over  the  exposed  road  before 
Mont  Sec,  Walter  dodging  some  shell  holes  that  had  not  been  filled.  Boche  not 
recognizing  the  importance  of  our  telephone  supplies,  did  not  waste  any  shots  at 
us.  It  was  quiet  on  the  front  today”. 

“June  26th  was  a big  day  for  the  21st.  Six  months  before  we  had  boarded 
the  President  Grant  and  today  we  had  earned  our  first  service  stripe  which  sewed 
on  the  left  cuff,  glowed  beautifully.  Some  felt  it  looked  too  new  and  rubbed  it 
down  with  salt  or  dirt  to  get  it  more  in  keeping  with  the  uniform.  Furthermore, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  wearer  would  soon  receive  the  second  stripe.  The 
practice  was  to  always  pass  new  or  less  veteran  troops  on  the  right  and  thus  make 
sure  that  the  stripe  could  be  seen.  In  meeting  “new  on  the  front  officers”  one 
felt  had  to  be  saluted,  the  practice  was  to  turn  the  left  forearm  slightly  to  display 
the  stripe.  All  of  this  prestige  held  for  awhile  until  the  1st  Division  returned  to 
the  front  and  “high  toned”  us  with  their  two  stripes. 

“July,  the  Grand  and  Glorious  Fourth.  Everybody  that  could  be  turned  loose 
celebrated  the  Fourth.  The  band  shaved,  bathed  and  played  all  day.  An  engine 
with  a gondola  car  took  them  on  a tour.  They  played  all  the  way  and  when  the 
engineer  got  tired  of  it,  he  just  drowned  them  out  with  the  whistle.  The  French 
soldiers  and  civilians  showed  up  from  miles  around.  Some  Algerians  added  to 
the  colorful  display.  Ma  Ma  and  Pa  Pa  came  with  their  small  fry,  the  latter 
looking  for  “chewin  gum”  which  many  saw  that  they  got  as  well  as  cigarettes  for 
PaPa,  in  spite  of  army  regulations  about  passing  out  American  goods  to  the 
French.  Very  probably  Ma  Ma  did  not  get  anything.  Jean  Stocker  came  with  his 
two  young  cousins.  Mile.  Chaumont  was  there.  I operated  the  switchboard  for 
Bradley  most  of  the  day.  I do  not  know  who  worked  Mile.  Chaumont’s  switch- 
board for  her,  maybe  her  Ma  Ma.” 

Les’  diary  mentions  that  on  the  following  Saturday  the  band  went  down  to 
Void  to  give  a concert  and  that  he  with  some  others  did  not  return  on  the  truck 
but  tarried  awhile  with  Oly  Hanson  who  was  stationed  there.  They  had  to  walk 
back  and  at  Sorcy  village  met  Bradley,  Bergquist,  Sicklick  and  "Grandma”  Cum- 
mings. On  a dare  he,  “Berg”  and  Barny  slept  out  the  night  on  a load  of  hay  a 
farmer  had  left  standing  in  the  street.  A part  of  the  night,  it  rained  and  about 
4 :30,  in  trouped  Les. 

Sunday,  July  7th.  Les  was  making  up  sleep  lost  by  the  hay  wagon  episode. 
Don  had  gone  to  Mass.  I was  shaving.  There  was  a dog  fight  overhead  and  I 
was  rushing  the  shaving  job.  Suddenly  there  was  a zinging  whir  which  I thought 
was  from  the  trucks  of  an  outfit  moving  along  the  canal  road  to  the  front,  until 
I heard  an  explosion  and  a crash.  Out  on  the  hill  between  the  roads  to  Sorcy  and 
to  Commercy,  a Boche  plane  had  crashed.  Everybody  was  running.  I joined  the 
crowd.  Overtaking  Father  Baker,  Chaplin  of  the  28th  Engineers,  we  arrived  at 
the  scene.  Don  had  gotten  there  in  nothing  fiat  on  the  motorcycle.  It  was  an 
observation  plane  and  the  German  pilot  and  observer  were  side  by  side  near  the 
wreckage.  A French  officer  with  a few  French  soldiers  and  the  officious  Gendarme 
who  policed  the  Sorcy  railroad  station  were  there.  The  Gendarme  was  keeping 
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the  men  away.  They  were  kidding  him  by  saying  that  an  American  had  brought 
down  the  plane,  which  made  him  quite  mad.  There  was  no  question  but  that  it 
was  a French  avion.  Major  Pugh  arrived  and  had  the  wreckage  searched  for 
military  matter.  All  he  got  was  a very  detailed  map  of  our  area.  Then  the 
ghouls  took  over.  The  rest  of  us  were  aghast.  I well  remember  Father  Baker’s 
astonishment  at  what  some  Americans  could  do.  Les  arrived,  and  when  we  saw 
one  of  the  ghouls  pulling  off  the  boots  of  the  pilot,  it  was  more  than  we  could 
stomach,  so  we,  with  Father  Baker,  left  still  astounded  at  the  hyena  character 
embodied  in  a few  of  our  fellow  Americans  under  the  disguise  or  souvenir  hunting. 
The  biography  records  that  Colonel  Peek  and  Major  Ryan  arrived  and  put  a stop 
to  the  ghoul’s  activities.  I think  the  French  were  astounded  at  what  they  saw 
done.  The  pictures  on  page  95  I believe  are  of  this  plane  though  they  could  be 
of  another  near  Sorcy  which  I did  not  see. 

“Jack.”  The  name  of  any  man  in  the  A.E.F.  was  Jack.  You  called.  “Hey 
Jack,”  and  many  would  answer  or  look  up.  Maybe  you  knew  his  name,  maybe 
you  didn’t.  Most  responded  to  “Jack”  as  well  as  to  their  own  name,  be  it  Jones 
or  Wieczerniki.  Sergeants,  of  course,  were  generally  called  “Sarg”  unless  he  were 
a top-kick  or  a should  be  kicked  sergeant.  Corporals,  some  at  least,  got  into  the 
same  class  as  sergeants  but  as  they  were  the  anchor  men  of  the  Army’s  non- 
coms,  they  could  not  be  too  particular  or  expect  too  much  from  privates,  espe- 
cially first  class  privates.  Officers,  of  course,  were  addressed  by  appropriate  rank 
though  naturally  errors  were  made  at  times. 

I had  been  fixing  the  telephone  in  the  office  of  the  Headquarters  building 
whei’e  John  Donecker  and  Captain  Miville  held  forth  and  on  leaving  with  a 
blazing  blow  torch  in  one  hand,  I saw  a man  standing  in  the  door.  His  helmet  was 
wrapped  with  burlap,  the  uniform  was  a bit  shabby,  the  gas  mask  strap  was 
twisted,  the  wrap  leggins  sagged  and  the  shoes  were  hobnails.  I said,  “Watch 
Jack,  you  will  get  burned,”  and  as  I laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder  to  guard 
against  him  stepping  backw'ard  into  the  blow  torch,  I felt  two  stars.  To  my  chag- 
rin, humiliation  and  mortification,  I saw  that  “Jack”  was  Major-General  Ed- 
wards of  the  26th  Division.  Then  aci'oss  his  shoulder  I looked  straight  into  the 
eyes  of  Colonel  Peek.  The  incident  was  closed,  to  my  relief,  by  my  I'ather  civilian 
type  apology  and  retreat  down  the  hall.  In  getting  acquainted  with  a division, 
there  is  nothing  like  contacting  the  top  man.  I assumed  that  the  high  level  con- 
ference was  resumed  and  that  our  railroad  was  to  get  more  supplies  to  the  26th, 
which  had  just  returned  to  our  front. 

During  a visit  with  Col.  Peek  at  Norfolk  previously  menttioned  he  said  I should 
have  been  thankful  that  it  was  not  an  Infantry  2nd  Lieutenant  and  that  if  there 
was  to  have  been  any  burning,  a pity  that  it  was  not  General  Liggett.  Shortly  be- 
fore there  had  been  a wreck,  possibly  the  one  pictured  on  Page  95  of  Biography, 
and  supplies  to  General  Liggett’s  42  Rainbow  Division  bad  been  delayed  for  sev- 
eral hours,  a delay  that  caused  the  General  to  explode  onto  Col.  Peek  about  our 
railroading.  A look  with  a reading  glass  at  the  two  men  in  the  picture  on  Page  95 
of  the  Biographys  leaning  on  the  wrecked  box  car  presents  an  interesting  study 
of  human  action.  One  seems  to  be  saying,  “What  happened?”  and  the  other, 
“Jack,  it  looks  like  we  won’t  get  to  the  cafe  tonight.  Anyway  the  wreck  was 
cleaned  up  and  soon  wheels  were  rolling. 

Neuf  Etang  was  a busy  junction  on  our  railroad.  Harry  Dailey  of  “D”  and 
from  Pennsylvania,  seemed  to  be  the  Chief  Dispatcher  there.  Trains  came  from 
the  Sorcy  railroad  with  food  and  other  supplies  and  branched  to  the  Naugansard 
or  Menil  la  Tour  areas.  Trains  came  from  Boucq  with  ammunition  and  branched 
to  Naugansard  or  Bi’oussey  via  Comieville.  Lt.  Gabriel  had  a shanty  near  the  dis- 
patch hut  and  spent  much  of  his  time  there.  One  day  he  called  me  into  his  shanty, 
showed  two  sets  of  telegraph  keys  and  sounders  to  me,  and — would  I fix  up  a 
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line  between  his  shanty  and  the  dispatch  hut.  I did  and  left  him  and  Harry  Dailey 
merrily  and  nostalgicly  clicking  back  and  forth  at  each  other. 

Quite  a few  of  the  shells  the  German  artillery  sent  over  were  duds.  Some  said 
the  dud  bore  markings  that  indicated  American  manufacture,  probably  for  the 
Russians  from  whom  the  Germans  had  captured  them  after  the  former  surrend- 
ered. A few  of  our  fellows  were  digging  the  duds  out  of  the  ground,  though  some, 
hitting  a hard  object,  had  slithered  to  a halt  on  the  surface.  Vanderdoes  of  "D" 
Company  and  from  New  York  City  persisted  in  taking  them  apart  until  one  day 
the  shell  he  had  clamped  in  the  point  of  a switch  at  Neuf  Etang,  exploded.  Spragg 
had  gone  to  try  to  stop  him  and  was  just  50  feet  away. 

“July  14th,  Bastille  Day  is  a National  Holiday  in  France  and  well  known  to 
Americans  as  commemorative  of  a revolution  the  folks  here  had  a few  years  fol- 
lowing ours  of  ’76.  We  ‘vivred  Francais’  to  the  French  and  celebrated  the  best 
we  could.  The  band  played  at  Pagny,  Void,  St.  Martin  and  Sorcy  village,  relum- 
ing late  that  night  soaking  wet  from  concerts  rendered  in  the  rain.” 

From  Les’  diary: 

“July  16th.  Boche  planes  over  last  night  but  our  machine  guns  drove  them 
away.”  (This  apparently  was  a World  War  I victory  by  Headquarters.  I was  not 
one  of  our  gallant  machine  gunners.  But  read  on  about  the  following  night.! 

“July  17th.  Boche  planes  came  over  last  night  and  really  machine  gunned  us. 
Did  not  drop  any  bombs.  Seems  they  wanted  to  have  it  out  with  our  machine  gun- 
ners. Search  lights  spotted  them  and  anti-air  opened  up  right  over  our  heads. 
Quite  a display  of  search  lights,  anti-air  gun  flashes,  exploding  shells  and  blazes 
of  machine  guns  with  tracer  bullets.  We  aught  to  have  a dugout.  We  just  trust 
to  the  luckiness  of  our  dog  tag  number.  The  worse  part  of  it  is  that  we  can't  get 
back  at  them.  The  dough  boys  say  shell  fire  is  worse  on  the  nerves  than  going 
over  the  top.  We  slept  late  this  morning.  Ci’onk  went  to  the  kitchen  and  told  them 
we  were  going  out  on  the  line  and  would  not  be  able  to  get  anything  to  eat.  Our 
cook  fried  two  steaks  and  fixed  a good  lunch.  We  w'ere  so  hungry  we  ate  it  pronto 
and  later  managed  to  get  feed  off  the  company  “B”  kitchen.” 

The  French  had  built  a machine  gun  nest  about  500  feet  away,  up  on  the  hill 
above  the  two  28th  Engineer  barracks  shown  in  the  picture  on  page  42.  Some  mili- 
tary minded  genuis  in  Headquarters  had  mounted  a machine  gun  out  in  front 
of  the  office  building.  Following  the  “battle”  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  Col.  Peek 
ordered  the  machine  guns  out  and  requested  the  French  to  pack  up  theirs  and 
depart.  The  German  High  Command  seemed  to  have  decided  that  the  21st  and  its 
railroad  must  be  put  out  of  business.  We  did  not  welcome  the  moon  at  full  stage; 
then  the  Boche  had  free  run  of  the  air.  The  French  and  American  planes  could 
do  nothing  about  it;  only  the  anti-air  stopped  or  retarded  them.  During  the  day 
the  air  was  fairly  clear  of  the  Boche,  though  they  would  break  through.  On  July 
19th,  they  dropped  some  bombs  around  the  warehouse  and  yards  but  did  no  dam- 
age. One  was  lunged  at  Headquarters  but  landed  near  the  28th  Engineer  barracks 
and  failed  to  explode. 

There  w’as  not  much  sleep  on  moon-shiny  nights  until  Fritz  had  unloaded  and 
gone  home.  Some  nights,  raiders  to  the  rear  being  driven  off  or  failing  to  find 
the  target,  on  their  way  home  would  come  by  and  leave  the  bombs  with  us.  If  not 
short  on  gas  and  some  ammunition  left,  the  latter  was  left  with  us.  I wonder  if 
anyone  who  has  ever  heard  the  undulating  drone  of  the  Boche  engine  can  forget. 
High  overhead,  it  droned  at  a frequency  of  about  forty  per  minute.  It  slowed  as 
he  dropped  and  when  he  dimed  as  to  escape,  the  tempo  increased  to  a rate  that 
one  could  almost  feel  the  engine  straining  at  the  propeller. 

During  raids  everybody  had  his  own  chosen  hideout — of  which  there  were  none. 
The  rock  fill  where  the  railroad  curved  around  the  hill  back  of  Headquarters  and 
about  50  feet  from  our  tent,  was  considered  by  some  to  be  the  safest  place  at  least 
from  one  direction.  One  night  after  a machine  gunning,  Les  was  missing.  We 
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scattered  to  look  for  him.  Bill  Witt  went  to  the  tent  and  there  on  the  cot  found  Les 
fast  asleep.  On  being  awakened,  he  was  a bit  indigent  and  said,  “It  will  take  a 
big  Boche  to  get  me  out  tonight,’’  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

Bradley  could  not  do  very  much  toward  getting  to  the  rock  fill  for  he  had  to 
stay  with  his  switchboard.  Our  Old  Man,  Lieut.-Col.  Slifer  stayed  late  in  his  office. 
If  not  there  when  an  air  raid  started,  he  would  soon  arrive,  grab  his  telephone  and 
have  Brad  get  certain  officers  at  Neuf  Chateau,  some  40  miles  to  the  rear.  His  run- 
ning account  of  the  situation  at  Sorcy  was  worthy  of  a modern  broadcaster’s  dex- 
terity. He  would  be  heard  saying.  “Did  you  hear  that  one?”  Bradley  had  some 
good  stories  as  to  what  the  Old  Man  had  said,  heard  over  the  low  partitions.  One 
night  I operated  the  switchboard  and  there  was  a raid,  probably  unforeseen  prior 
to  offering  my  services.  As  usual.  Col.  Slifer  made  his  call  but  there  seemed  to 
be  some  trouble.  I heard  him  say,  “Well  get  him  out  of  that  bed  light  now.  This 
Col.  Slifer  and  I want  to  talk  to  him.”  I feel  certain  that  had  the  old  gentleman 
known  of  the  radio  sound  effects  produced  for  future  generations  to  endure,  he 
would  have  added  some  pistol  shots  to  his  broadcast. 

Probably  Companies  A,  B,  E.  and  F and  those  of  C and  D stationed  closer  to 
the  front  did  not  get  the  air  raids  as  we  did  at  the  railhead.  Instead,  they  got 
shells. 

The  war  activities  were  definitely  increasing.  There  were  more  and  heavier 
barrages.  Some  days  and  nights  it  was  a continuous  roar  of  the  guns  and  shell 
explosions.  There  w'as  an  eerie  display  of  flickering  light  from  red,  green  and 
white  Very  shells  fired  as  signals  to  such  as  artillery,  that  marked  the  front  line 
trenches.  But  one  soon  adjusts  theirself  to  living  under  such  conditions — or  do 
they?  An  analogy  would  be  that  a small  town  lad  arrives  on  the  streets  of  New 
York  mid  the  bussle,  clatter  and  traffic  but  in  a few  weeks,  is  a veteran  like 
others  of  the  big  city. 

Troop  movements  were  on  the  up.  More  divisions  were  moving  in.  Most  of  the 
French  divisions  had  moved  to  another  front,  trusting  that  these  Americans  would 
hold  back  the  Boche  invaders.  Many  nights  there  would  be  a seemingly  endless 
line  of  trucks,  guns,  tanks  and  doughboys  on  the  hoof.  Each  squad  had  its  “paper 
man”  who  marched  along  with  a roll  of  stationery  implanted  around  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle,  the  end  sealed  with  candle  drippings  to  prevent  premature  unwind- 
ing. The  French  "poilu”  was  picturesque  as  he  plodded  along  in  his  horizon  blue 
uniform  with  his  long  rifle,  long  bayonette,  canteen  well  filled  with  vin  blanc, 
gas  mask  with  breathing  can  at  face  and  narrow  helmet  with  fore  and  aft  bill. 
It  was  a wonderful  field  for  the  artists  to  depict  the  doughboy  and  poilu  in  many 
poses.  We  saw  littlle  if  any  of  the  British.  They  were  on  the  front  to  the  north- 
west. Occasionally  we  saw  “Tommies”  and  “Aussies.” 

The  French  had  many  colonial  troops — Algerians,  Moroccains,  Tonkinese, 
Siamese  and  Senegalese.  The  Moroccains  were  black  as  black  and  purported  to 
go  over  the  top  with  a wicked  knife  clam.ped  in  their  teeth  much  to  the  horror  of 
the  Heine  infantryman.  The  Siamese  were  small  of  stature  and  the  French  used 
them  often  as  truck  drivers.  They  sat  behind  the  wheel  with  their  feet  hardly 
touching  the  floor  and  with  eyes  glued  to  the  road,  face  expressionless  and  with- 
out response  to  a greeting.  The  French  poilu  was  fighting  for  his  country’s  ex- 
istence and  I often  wondered  as  to  the  feeling  of  those  troops  native  to  the  French 
colon’.es.  Maybe  it  was  as  the  Irish  aviator  in  the  British  Air  Force  on  guard  over 
England : — 

“I  know  that  someday  I shall  meet  my  fate. 

High  among  the  clouds  above. 

Those  I fight,  I do  not  hate ; 

Those  I guard,  I do  not  love.” — The  Irish  poet,  Yates’  “Irish  Airman.” 

Once  between  Cornieville  and  Nuef  Etang  where  the  railroad  was  along  side 
the  highway.  I on  a speeder  overtook  a tired  looking  poilu  and  gave  him  a lift.  On 
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parting  where  the  track  left  the  highway,  he  insisted  on  sharing  his  army  ration 
of  vin  blanc.  I declined,  said  I was  driving  a speeder.  He  said  he  drove  a truck 
and  drank  vin  blanc.  Said  water  made  him  sick.  Said  he  was  going  on  “permis- 
sion” (leave)  and  I must.  I did.  It  was  hot.  The  vin  blanc  was  hot.  I was  hot.  I 
got  sick.  Here  I must  say  that  it  had  been  deemed  safe  for  me  to  be  out  on  the 
main  line  driving  a speeder  without  being  a hazard  to  the  safety  record  of  the 
railroad,  myself  or  others. 

The  main  problem  was  to  get  a speeder  when  needed.  Both  diaries  mention 
trips  with  Sergeant  or  Master  Engineer  Roy  Grogan  of  Headquarters  and  Texas, 
who  always  seemed  to  be  going  somewhere.  From  the  point  where  we  left  him,  it 
was  a matter  of  catching  a train,  another  speeder  or  walking.  Some  nights  we  did 
not  finish  helping  the  telephone  gangs  of  companies  “E”  and  “F”  and  generally 
at  Menil  la  Tour  found  the  bunk  of  someone  who  was  working  that  night.  Some 
of  our  pals  of  “C”  who  had  been  transferred  to  “E”  or  “F,”  such  as  Jimmy  Ste- 
wert,  Jimmy  Ware,  Martin  Connaty  or  Amos  Shepard  could  be  counted  on  to 
host  us. 

Grogan  had  a very  methodical  ritual  preparatorily  to  starting  a trip.  The  gas 
tank  must  be  checked.  Next  his  helmet  must  be  properly  adjusted  on  the  head  or 
tied  to  the  grab  iron.  Then  the  gas  mask  must  be  properly  adjusted  with  respect 
to  the  shoulder  strap  and  the  bag  under  the  arm  or  tied  to  the  grab  iron.  The  Colt 
.45  required  some  attention  to  position  it  so  that  the  barrel  was  not  in  the  lap. 
Guests  in  moderation  were  generally  welcome  and  seated  at  the  front  so  the 
driver  need  not  give  much  attension,  in  fact  could  nap  as  this  induced  alertness  by 
the  guest  riders  who  rode  with  extended  eyeballs,  especially  on  curves.  Further- 
more guests  came  in  handy  when  trains  were  met,  grades  were  too  steep  or  the 
speeder  broke  down. 

Our  switchboard  which  Les  had  souped  up  to  increase  its  capacity  had  again 
become  inadequate.  One  day  Les  and  Grogan  went  on  a mysterious  mission  and 
brought  back  a 40-line  switchboard  on  the  speeder.  The  switchboard  was  a West- 
ern Electric  special  for  the  Signal  Corps  and  looked  like  a steamer  trunk.  A re- 
moval door  exposed  the  jacks,  drops  and  the  keyshelf.  Set  on  a table  in  which  a 
hole  had  been  cut  for  the  cords  to  drop  through,  it  made  a big  central  office  in 
our  opinion.  Les  built  a distributing  frame  and  one  night  I helped  him  to  cut  it 
in  service.  The  Boche  must  have  heard  about  it  as  they  came  over  and  we  had  to 
get  the  lights  out.  It  was  early  morning  before  we  finished.  Bradley  was  very 
proud  of  the  new  facilities  which  got  much  attention  and  inspection  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Mobile  39  was  an  advance  hospital  for  urgent  treatment  of  the  wounded  be- 
fore being  sent  to  hospitals  in  the  rear.  It  was  on  a hill  to  the  north  of  Sorcy  Gare 
and  there  was  a spur  of  our  railroad  to  it  which  permitted  bringing  in  wounded 
on  trains.  It  was  well  exposed  but  was  never  molested  by  the  Germans.  The  only 
molesters  were  American  aviators  from  the  96th  Squadron,  who  in  the  evening 
would  fly  over,  dive  low  and  zoom  up  with  a roar  after  dropping  notes  to  the 
nurses.  One  plane  would  dive  between  poles  and  under  the  wire.  Finally,  hos- 
pital authorities  ordered  it  stopped  as  it  was  too  much  for  the  patients,  shell 
shocked.  That  evening  the  plans  came  over  high  and  dropped  streamers  of  la- 
trine stationery.  There  probably  was  an  art  in  ejecting  the  rolls  so  they  would  un- 
wind. I have  often  wondered  if  this  was  the  episode  mentioned  in  the  writings 
about  General  “Billy”  Mitchell  as  one  of  his  escapades. 

At  times  there  would  be  several  observation  balloons  strung  along  the 
front.  A fighter  plane  patrolled  the  area  near  the  balloons.  The  flier  on  patrol 
near  us  utilized  the  time  with  acrobatic  stunts  beyond  description.  He  would  go 
high  and  seemingly  kick  the  air  out  from  under,  falling  end  over  end,  maple  leaf- 
ing or  spiralling  downward  almost  to  the  earth.  Sometimes  he  would  disappear 
behind  the  hill,  apparently  to  crash  but  up  he  would  come  roaring.  Once  he  stayed 
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down  so  long  that  everybody  started  running  to  the  expected  crash,  but  up  he 
came.  We  suspected  he  had  gotten  more  than  a thrill  that  time.  These  entertain- 
ments were  terminated  one  evening  when  in  the  midst  of  the  acrobatic  feat,  a 
Boche  plane  slipped  in  and  set  fire  to  the  nearby  balloon  with  incendiary  bullets, 
then  an  instant  later  headed  for  and  got  a second  balloon.  Bradley  soon  had  word 
from  Boucq  that  the  Boche  ace  had  gotten  a third  balloon  but  did  not  get  away  as 
a French  or  American  had  downed  him  in  a dog  fight. 

That  ended  our  evening  entertainment  but  it  must  be  said  that  such  antics 
were  not  horse  play  with  destiny.  Those  aviators  with  metallic  intestines  and 
planes  of  wooden  sticks  and  fabric  had  to  be  proficient  in  such  stunts  to  attack 
or  survive.  In  a clog  fight,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  an  aviator  who  was  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  argument,  “let  go”  and  drop  to  a lower  level.  Likewise,  a 
Boche  high  above  upon  finding  the  anti  shells  too  close  would  change  course  and 
tumble  to  a lower  level  to  get  out  of  range.  It  has  been  said  that  240.000  anti-air 
shells  were  fired  for  each  Boche  brought  down.  If  that  is  correct,  then  I saw  240,- 
000  shells  e.xploded  into  white  or  black  puffs  above  as  I can  recall  seeing  only  one 
Boche  brought  down  by  the  anti-air. 

“July  18th.  Alloway  goes  on  leave  to  Marseille.  Air  raid  last  night  but  I was 
too  sound  asleep  to  awaken.  Donelly  our  boss  of  the  Sorcy  Telephone  Company  is 
made  a corporal.  He  is  sewing  on  the  stripes. 

“July  20th.  Fritz  over  again  last  night.  Looks  like  they  have  a personal  in- 
terest in  us.  Guns  and  shells  roar  all  night.  After  we  had  gone  to  bed,  Witt  came 
out  to  tell  us  that  something  was  on  the  wire  about  Austria  and  Turkey  folding. 
We  didn’t  believe  it  and  told  him  to  go  wake  Colonel  Peek.  Said  the  Colonel  was 
already  up.  Said  Sweden  was  entering  war.  Also  said  coded  messages  were  on 
wire. 

“July  21st.  Sunday.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  the  rumors  but  it  caused 
quite  a commotion  in  high  and  low  circles.  High  winds  and  we  do  not  see  much 
of  Fritz  today.  Les  and  I walked  to  top  of  “our  hill.”  The  view  to  the  south  over 
the  beautiful  counfi’yside  was  magnificenf.  We  could  see  a big  air  scrap  to  the 
west  over  Commercy.  The  air  was  full  of  white  from  sharpnel  shells  and  black 
shrapnel  from  high  explosive  shells,  puffs  that  traced  the  path  of  a plane.  Boche 
planes  were  trying  to  get  through  but  finally  went  home.  War  and  much  devasta- 
tion to  the  north.  We  walked  to  Void  tonight  to  see  Broulands  and  a French  cin- 
ema. Also  went  in  the  church  which  is  entered  only  by  a main  entrance  reached 
by  a big  pavilion,  a court  and  a 75  foot  tunnel.  Walls  up  to  8 feet  thick.  We 
climbed  the  circular  stairway  of  stone  to  the  belfry.  One  is  awed  by  1,000  years 
of  man’s  work  and  religion.  Started  back  to  Sorcy  about  10:30.  Heard  Fritz  with 
bombs  and  anti-air  coming  so  we  walked  or  ran  back  to  bridge  we  could  get 
under.  Soon: — We  heard  a whirring,  more  than  purring  coming  through  the  air, 
to  the  spot  we  called  our  lair.  Search  lights  were  good  at  spotting  the  planes  but 
the  anti-air  could  not  get  either  of  the  two. 

“July  22nd.  Train  after  train  goes  out  to  the  front.  Trusty  and  I go  to  shoot 
trouble  on  the  Boucq  line.  Rode  trains.  No  room  for  speeders  on  that  track.  Good 
news  of  the  battle  to  the  northwest  coming  in  all  day.  Bradley  and  Witt  keep  the 
news  coming  to  us.  Everybody  in  good  spirits.  Colonel  Slifer  smiles  all  day. 

“July  25th.  We  hear  that  Mr.  Murray,  the  YMCA  worker  was  killed  by  con- 
cussion at  Chateau  Thierry.  Two  shells  burst  simultaneously  near  him. 

From  Les’  diary: — 

“July  26th.  Walked  to  Commercy  with  Rosie,  Schmitty,  Hausauer  and  Mes- 
sick.  Invested  35  francs  in  a Lorraine  Cross.  Caught  a truck  ride  back  with  Amos 
Worrel.  Just  as  we  pulled  out,  the  dirty  dutch  started  throwing  gas  shells  into 
town.  The  children  were  screaming  and  people  were  running  everywhere.  Putting 
gas  into  a town  back  of  the  lines  is  dirty.  Had  a clam  chowder  feast  in  the  tent  at 
1 :30  and  dreamed  of  Huns  all  night. 
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“July  29th.  Nearly  sick.  Jean  Stocher  and  his  cousins,  Peter  and  Jaques,  came 
over  and  I walked  to  Void  with  them.  Came  back  on  French  passenger  train.  No 
ticket.  Up  here  they  never  say  anything  to  soldiers.” 

My  diary  says : — 

“July  27th.  Eleven  sole  survivors  of  Co.  “K’,,  103  Infantry,  26th  Division  are 
quartered  in  the  casual  barracks  for  a few  days.  Alloway  back  from  leave.  He 
high  tones  us  about  the  trip.  We  high  tone  him  about  what  he  missed  when  he  ran 
away  on  leave. 

“July  28th.  “Wally”  announces  inspection  and  for  us  to  ‘spit  and  polish.’  Brad- 
ley reports  trouble  on  the  Sorcy  line.  Les  and  I go  to  clear.  The  Algerians 
have  been  throwing  hand  grenades  in  the  quarry  again.  Returning  we  see  inspec- 
tion is  not  over  so  watch  it  from  the  bridge. 

“July  29th.  Bath.  Tomatoes  for  supper.  Air  raid. 

“July  30th.  After  tomorrow,  all  Napoleon  silver  money  will  not  be  good.  Tlie 
1st  and  42nd  Divisions  are  coming  back  to  our  front.  Long  lines  of  doughboys, 
trucks  and  artillery. 

“July  31st.  The  guns  have  been  roaring  more  than  ever.  Those  roars  as  of  an 
approaching  freight  train  or  the  whines  overhead  with  sickening  crashes  are  get- 
ting fewer.  But  it  is  still  hot  along  the  front,  mostly  at  night  until  daybreak  and 
then  it  became  ghastly  calm  excepting  volley  firing.  What  does  it  all  mean?  Hurt 
my  ankle.  Painted  it  with  iodine  and  marked  it  ‘Duty.’  Still  it  hurts. 

“August  1st.  Last  night  was  lively.  All  the  Boche  came  over  and  poured  it 
on  us.  Bombs,  anti-air  shells,  machine  guns.  Boche  engines  with  that  pulsing,  un- 
dulating groan.  We  could  hear  the  propellors.  To  add  to  the  din,  many  of  the  fel- 
lows opened  up  with  rifles  but  that  only  helped  the  Boche  to  find  a target.  Nobody 
hit.  ‘Oh  you  dirty  dutchmen,  We  wish  the  same  to  you.’ — Elsie  Janis.” 

(Les’  diary  says  that  our  fellows  at  the  machine  gun  got  so  excited  that  they 
tried  to  feed  a belt  of  empty  shells  into  the  Hotskiss  gun  and  jammed  it.  Also  that 
a bomb  almost  got  a standard  gauge  train  standing  in  the  station  and  that  next 
morning  a cow  was  found  killed  about  a mile  away.  Our  machine  gunners  were 
accused  of  killing  the  cow.  Herman  Pagel  says  he  was  one  of  the  gunners  but 
denies  killing  the  cow.) 

“August  2nd.  An  American  box  car  showed  up  at  the  yards  today.  Looks 
enormous  compared  to  the  French  box  cars.  Hard  to  remember  how  big  they 
are  at  home,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the  size  of  the  French  cars  with 
their  two  axles.  The  2nd  Division  is  moving  in.  Looks  like  something  is  to  happen. 
Euville  village  shelled  about  2:00  P.M.” 

Les’  diary  runs  about  the  same  but  he  has  an  interesting  item  that  should  be 
added  to  the  account  of  this  period.  He  mentions  a big  boxing  bout  in  which 
George  Higgins  of  “C”  knocked  out  his  man  and  then  kicked  him  out  of  the  ring. 
The  fellows  were  about  to  mob  him  but  the  referee  ruled  that  it  was  an  accident. 
(Higgins  was  murdered  in  the  tunnel  at  Auboe  March  8,  1919.) 

Souvenirs.  It  has  been  said  that  the  British  fought  for  glory,  the  Aussies  and 
Canadians  for  dear  auld  England,  the  Germans  for  conquest,  the  Italians  for 
nervous  excitment,  the  French  for  their  country  and  the  Americans  for  souv'enirs. 
If  some  Frenchman  had  pulled  a bristle  from  the  chin  of  his  favorite  pig  and  of- 
fered it  as  from  the  beard  of  Charlemagne,  certainly  some  American  would  have 
bought  it,  used  it  as  collateral  in  a crap  game,  vended  it  to  another  sucker  or 
sent  it  home  to  the  folks,  carefully  wrapped  in  an  embroidered  linen  handkerchief 
with  a note,  “I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it  someday.” 

Outstanding  as  an  item  for  the  souvenir  hunters  were  75mm  shell  casings  that 
had  been  converted  into  vases.  Many  of  the  French  soldiers  with  the  skill  of  a 
brass  worker,  had  established  a lucrative  business  for  the  American  trade.  How- 
ever, the  French  government  had  outlawed  this  use  of  fired  casings  that  should  go 
back  to  the  munition  works  for  recapping,  and  the  industry  had  been  forced  to 
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an  “under-the-counter”  or  “boot-leg”  merchandising  system.  Such  conditions 
in  industry  generate  price  increses.  Soon  a pair  of  matched  vases  brought  25 
francs.  That  was  five  dollars  as  five  francs  balanced  one  dollar  on  the  scales  of 
world  economy. 

Lt.  Gabriel  mentioned  that  he  wanted  a nice  pair  of  vases  and  soon  I founld 
25  francs  in  my  hand.  This  I considered  a compliment  to  my  honesty,  integrity 
and  purchasing  ability.  Otto  of  Headquarters,  the  band  and  New  Jersey  was 
known  to  have  contacts  with  some  of  the  highest  skill  and  soon  the  25  francs  were 
in  his  hands.  The  two  Otto  obtained  were  of  beautiful  workmanship,  each  twisted 
a quarter  turn  and  embossed  with  roses,  cherubim  and  the  Cross  of  Lorraine. 
Proudly  the  vases  were  taken  to  Lt.  Gabriel,  well  wrapped  and  tucked  under  my 
arm  as  though  they  were  bottles  of  champagne  from  the  cellars  of  Louis  XIV,  but 
he,  Lt.  Gabriel,  asked  that  I keep  the  vases  for  a while.  So  into  my  barracks 
bag  went  the  vases  to  become  a white  elephant  on  my  hands. 

Cigarette  lighters  fashioned  after  French  canteens  and  helmets  were  galore  in 
little  stores  where  a bell  attached  to  the  door  .iingled  a welcome  to  the  American 
soldat’s  francs.  German  pistols,  helmets,  gas  masks,  insignia,  etc.  were  on  the 
souvenir  market  but  the  French  poilu  was  finding  competition  in  the  American 
doughboy.  Later  on  all  this  became  a dreg  on  the  market  in  so  far  as  we  were 
concerned  and  as  purchasers,  the  market  suffered.  However,  one  so  fortunate  to 
obtain  leave  to  some  place  in  the  rear,  departed  well  loaded  with  German  mu- 
nitions such  as  37mm  shell  casings,  helmets,  Lugars,  bayonets,  etc.  all  incontest- 
ably authenticated,  and  with  expectancy  of  thus  financing  the  trip.  Bugler  George 
Hawley  and  cooks  Oliver  Grim  and  Stephen  Spragg  of  “D”  were  reported  to  have 
made  a very  successful  sales  trip  to  a recreational  area  patronized  mainly  by 
gullible  troops  from  the  SOS  (Service  of  Supply).  Needless  to  say  that  they  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  kept  the  market  active  from  the  source  of  supply. 

“Dog  Tags,”  in  the  Army’s  dictionary  as  “Identification  Tags.”  Somewhere, 
and  among  the  many  things  we  received  in  the  making  of  a soldier,  was  a num- 
ber which  we  would  retain  to  the  old  soldier’s  home  or  the  grave.  Also  received 
was  a stout  string  and  two  disks  on  which  were  stamped  name,  rank,  that  serial 
number,  company,  21st.  ENG  and  a letter  to  denote  religion.  “C”  for  Catholic, 
“P”  for  Protestant  or  “H”  for  Hebrew.  The  “P”  forced  Baptists  and  Episco- 
palians into  the  same  category.  Presbyterians  were  amazed  that  anyone  should 
wonder  at  the  appropriate  use  of  the  “P.”  No  doubt  but  that  the  Germans  were 
well  confused  by  captured  Americans.  One  day  Joseph  Lebenstein  of  “C”  and  San 
Francisco  showed  his  tags  to  me.  His  were  stamped  “M”,  for  Mohammedan. 
Most  thought  “Leb’s”  bore  an  “H.”  First  instructions  were  that  the  two  tags 
wei’e  to  be  tied  together.  Some  such  as  counti’y  boys  like  myself  thought  this  was 
an  attempt  at  belling.  Next  instructions  were  to  tie  the  tags  separately  so  that 
in  case  one  became  a fatal  casualty,  the  lower  tag  would  be  cut  off  for  the  rec- 
ords and  the  remaining  left  hanging  around  one’s  neck.  Next  instructions  were  to 
obliterate  the  company  letter  and  the  regimental  number  so  that  if  captured  as 
some  were  later,  to  thwart  the  German  Army’s  knowledge  of  attrition  in  the  21st. 
Fortunately,  before  some  high  level  thinking  in  the  A.E.F.  could  develop  further 
changes  in  the  dog  tag  system,  the  war  was  over.  It  was  too  bad  to  get  caught 
without  your  dog  tags.  Lester  Learn  of  “D”,  the  band  and  New  Jersey  had  a bath 
and  to  devest  himself  of  all  attire  and  metal,  hung  and  left  hanging  his  tags  on 
a nail.  Irvin  was  confined  to  camp  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  had  to  report  peri- 
odically to  the  Adjutant.  This  punitive  action  was  not  intended  to  discourage 
bathing. 

In  starting  this  advent urelogue,  it  had  not  been  an  intention  to  plague  the 
captive  readers  with  much  personal  feeling,  emotions  or  words  as  to  the  keeping 
of  my  diary.  However,  before  getting  too  far  away  from  July,  1918,  let  me  include 
the  preface  in  the  diary: 
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“This  diary  deals  only  with  my  army  life.  I shall  alw’ays  regret  that  it  did 
not  begin  immediately  after  enlisting,  but  it  was  not  until  a few  weeks  after  land- 
ing in  France  that  I began  writing  and  then  with  help  from  the  diaries  of  friends, 
was  able  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  various  incidents.  That  diary  was  kept  in  a 
small  notebook  which  is  now  filled  and  well  woi’n.  Furthermore,  a laundrying  of 
my  shirt  in  the  Marne-Rhine  canal  with  failure  to  remove  the  book  finished  it, 
though  strange  to  say  the  writing  is  yet  legible.  For  sometime,  it  has  been  my 
aim  to  write  in  a larger  book  and  to  include  details  which  may  be  forgotten  in 
future  days. 

“Tonight  the  guns  are  roaring  as  they  belch  their  death  charges.  How  much 
longer?  The  guns  rave,  ‘They  shall  not  pass’,  as  the  French  say.  The  rain  outside 
places  me  in  a writing  mood,  so  tonight  I begin  rewriting  my  diary  from  the  old 
with  additions  as  I recall  and  feel  well  to  record.  May  I be  as  proud  of  the  future 
of  my  diary  as  of  the  past  and  may  there  be  no  turned  down  pages. 

‘God  of  our  Fathers,  Known  of  old. 

Lord  of  our  far  flung  battle  line. 

Beneath  whose  mighty  hand  we  hold. 

Dominion  over  palm  and  pine. 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  w'e  forget,  lest  we  forget.’ — ‘Recessional’,  Rupert  Kipling. 

Sorcy  sur  Meuse,  France.  July  27,  1918.” 

The  Biography  records  that  early  in  1918,  Captain  Pumphrey,  then  a 1st  Lieu- 
tenant, took  details  to  the  various  base  ports  such  as  Brest,  Bordeaux  and  St. 
Nazaire  to  watch  out  for  supplies  shipped  to  the  21st  and  see  to  proper  shipment 
inland.  The  supplies  were  mainly  for  shops  and  railway  construction  and  main- 
tenance. There  was  a story  that  no  one  had  foreseen  a need  for  trucks  by  the 
21st,  a railroad  outfit.  We  had  none,  but  to  Captain  Pumphrey’s  details,  it  w'as 
easy  to  over  paint  shipments  to  the  23rd  Engineers,  Road  Construction,  and  thus 
we  obtained  some  trucks.  There  were  four  kinds  of  trucks  not  counting  a few" 
light  Dodges. 

The  FWD  was  a 4-wheel  drive,  very  rugged  and  the  W"ork  horse.  The  Nash 
quad  was  4-wheel  and  4-wheel  steering.  The  main  trouble  with  the  latter  was 
mechanical  weakness  in  the  rear  drive  and  the  fact  that  in  steering,  the  rear 
wheels  turned  oppositely,  which  caused  trouble  when  pulling  away  from  a curb  or 
platform.  The  Mack  was  a big  thing  with  a wide  body  and  four  wheels  on  the 
rear  axle.  The  Liberty  truck  with  a Liberty  engine  of  design  to  overcome  all 
problems,  came  late  but  I do  not  recall  any  cheers  about  it.  The  F\\T)’s  and 
Quads  were  used  to  haul  shells  to  certain  locations  not  accessable  to  the  railroad. 
Forts  Gironville  and  Lionville  manned  by  the  French  were  on  hills  close  to  the 
lines  and  supplied  by  American  trucks.  It  was  a night  run  and  the  road  w'as 
much  exposed  to  German  artillery.  Joe  Phelan  of  “D”  and  Ardmore,  Pennsyl- 
vania, I recall  as  one  of  the  drivers.  (In  later  years,  I found  that  Rodney  Gay 
with  whom  I worked  for  the  Telephone  Company  at  Richmond,  w"as  an  ammuni- 
tion truck  driver  in  his  artillery  outfit  and  on  the  night  run  to  Fort  Lionville). 

Near  Ansauville  Junction  a peasant  continued  his  farming  operations  as 
though  there  was  no  war  with  shells  flying  overhead.  The  location  was  within 
close  view  of  Montsec,  about  two  miles  distant.  The  lonely  farm  house  was  the 
only  one  in  the  area  yet  standing  and  inhabited.  Daily  he  could  be  seen  with  two 
horse,  one  white,  one  black  hitched  to  a plow  or  wagon.  Sometimes  they  w’ere 
abreast  with  the  white  on  the  lead  and  the  black  at  the  off  side  or  vice  versa. 
Sometimes,  in  tandem  with  w'hite  ahead  and  black  trailing  or  vice  versa.  Some- 
times, just  one  horse,  white  or  black.  The  arrangement  vai’ied,  sometimes  during 
the  same  day.  Everybody  admired  the  farmer’s  tenacity  to  the  soil,  yet  com- 
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merited  on  his  strange  farming  procedures.  There  were  few  shell  holes  on  the 
farm.  One  day  the  French  took  him  away  and  the  report  was  that  they  had  shot 
him  as  a traitor. 

Nights,  and  the  roads  were  clogged  with  trucks  and  artillery  running  close  and 
with  no  lights.  A truck  that  broke  down  was  pushed  off  the  road,  over  a bank  if 
necessary  to  keep  the  long  lines  moving.  Sometimes  there  were  two  lines  using 
both  sides  of  the  road.  One  night  I came  back  from  the  front  with  Donnelly  on  the 
motorcycle,  I clinging  to  his  back  and  he  weaving  around  the  two  lines  of  trucks 
in  the  dark.  It  was  a wild  ride.  It  is  a great  tribute  to  the  French  roads  that 
they  held  up  as  they  did.  The  surfacing  took  punishment  from  the  heavy  trucks 
and  constant  repairs  by  the  23rd  Engineers  were  necessary.  The  trucks  cut  holes 
gradually;  sliells  cut  holes  instantly.  The  French  highway  system  excelled  any- 
thing we  had  in  the  States.  Julius  Caesar,  it  seems,  started  the  French  highways 
a couple  of  thousand  years  before  and  had  appointed  a good  Highway  Commis- 
sioner. 

‘‘August  3rd.  Donnelly  says  I am  to  go  Monday  to  Abainville  on  Detached 
Service  for  two  weeks  to  get  the  telephone  system  serving  the  22nd  Engineers  in 
shape.  The  Signal  Corps  had  put  it  in  and  then  left. 

“August  4th.  Sunday.  Our  Chaplain,  Protestant,  has  gone  and  we  understand 
he  will  not  be  back.  Father  Baker,  Catholic  Chaplain  of  the  28th  Engineers,  held 
service  this  morning.  Les  and  I fi.x  up  a line  to  Company  ‘A’  of  the  newly  arrived 
22nd  Engineers.  They  are  classed  as  Light  Railway,  attached  to  21st  and  in  tents 
at  foot  of  hill  along  road  to  Sorcy.  Heavy  firing  about  7 ;00  on  into  the  night. 
Washed  my  clothes  today.  Les  also,  but  he  washed  too  much  and  had  to  wear  a 
wool  sweater  and  bathing  trunks  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Hot  and  he  did  a lot  of 
scratching.” 

Before  departing  for  Abainville,  let  me  cover  a few  items  Les  mentions  in  his 
diary.  Company  “F”  were  relieved  at  Baccarat  and  moved  to  Sorcy  for  a stay 
before  going  on  to  Menil  la  Tour  to  take  over  a part  of  Company  E’s  operations. 

Tragedy  struck  the  quiet  village  of  Void  when  two  children  were  killed  by  a 
bomb  that  had  landed  in  their  back  yard  but  did  not  explode  until  they  started  to 
investigate  it. 

Les  describes  a Sunday,  August  11th,  “Went  To  Menil  la  Tour  to  fix  a tele- 
phone. Saw  Mother,  Thomas  Ryan  and  several  others  of  our  old  bunch.  Took 
walk  with  Grady  McCain  to  Audilly  and  Royaumeix  and  visited  the  American 
telephone  ofRce  at  the  latter  place.  Went  to  church  at  Salvation  Army  hut.  It 
was  the  first  service  I have  attended  in  France  where  I felt  the  man  conducting  it 
had  the  least  desire  to  help  the  men  they  were  preaching  to.  The  S.A.  is  the  most 
effective  and  self  sacrificing  organization  in  France.  Saw  bombs  and  bomb  holes 
right  in  camp  where  Fritz  had  dropped  them  the  night  before.  One  dud  had 
landed  by  the  side  of  a large  ammunition  pile  and  if  it  had  gone  off,  would  have 
blown  the  whole  place  off  the  map.  Fritz  came  over  again  tonight  but  was  driven 
back  by  the  anti-air.  Caught  a ti’ain  back  to  Sorcy  and  slept  most  of  the  way  on  a 
pile  of  empty  shell  casings.” 

Now  about  my  going  to  Abainville,  Monday  morning,  I collected  some  tools 
and  supplies  from  the  warehouse  and  departed.  Les  and  Don  took  me  in  a Dodge 
truck  and  we  went  through  Void  and  over  a high  range  of  hills  that  separated  the 
valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  Ornain  rivers.  The  canal  tunnels  for  about  four  miles 
through  a hill.  We  passed  in  sight  of  the  north  entrance  and  stopped  to  watch 
several  boats  that  were  being  lined  up  for  a little  steamer  to  tow  them  through. 
As  the  boats  ai'rived,  a narrow  gang  plank  was  let  down  to  the  bank  for  the  horses 
to  come  aboard.  They  seemed  familiar  with  Ihe  procedure  and  came  aboard  of 
their  own  accord. 

Arriving  at  Abainville,  we  reported  to  a Captain  Stevenson  who  said  Maj.  Sam 
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Robertson  would  tell  me  what  he  wanted  done  and  then  asked  a Sgt.  Brown  to  find 
a place  for  me  to  bunk.  As  Les  and  Don  drove  away  leaving  me  standing  there,  I 
felt  like  a schoolboy  left  on  the  school  ground  as  the  folks  drove  away.  Sgt.  Brown 
took  me  into  the  tent  he  occupied  with  other  sergeants.  Well,  I had  a service 
stripe  and  that  made  us  about  equal. 

Next  morning  Major  Robertson  loaded  me  with  things  he  wanted  done.  He 
had  a man  assigned  to  me  and  said  that  I must  qualify  him  in  the  telephone  art 
before  I could  go  back  to  Sorcy.  My  offered  needs  for  a speeder  were  recognized 
and  I was  told  to  go  to  the  warehouse  for  it.  It  was  new,  unassembled  and  I spent 
hours  getting  it  together.  It  was  the  two-cylinder,  “Charlie  Chaplin”  type  and  so 
stiff  that  it  would  not  run  very  far  before  overheating.  That  night  it  was  stolen 
and  found  the  next  morning  about  a mile  out  where  it  had  balked  on  the  thief. 

I decided  to  loosen  that  engine,  so  with  a can  of  oil-gasoline,  a hunk  of  bread, 
a can  of  “corn-willy”  and  a good  book,  I ran-pushed  the  speeder  out  on  the  line  to 
where  I had  seen  a nice,  shady  tree.  There,  the  speeder  was  proped  on  a rock 
with  a stick  brake  to  let  it  run  and  I against  the  tree  to  read  the  book.  It  was  a 
hot  day  with  a gentle  breeze  through  the  shade  of  the  tree  and  there  was  a wonder- 
ful view  of  the  French  countryside.  I was  very  relaxed  and  at  ease  until  I saw 
coming  up  the  hill  a speeder  powered  partly  by  the  engine  and  partly  by  the 
driver,  with  Major  Sam  Robertson  majestically  on  the  front  end.  The  speeder 
stopped  and  I noted  a look  of  amazement  combined  with  wrath  on  the  face  of  the 
Major.  Here  I started  an  explanation  of  my  conception  of  how  to  cure  the  speeder 
troubles  and  soon  was  delighted  to  see  a change  in  the  facial  expression  appearing 
on  the  Major.  He  had  not  noted  the  book.  Incidentally,  two  telephones  and  a roll 
of  wire  were  on  the  speeder.  The  relief  was  further  intensified  when  the  Major 
told  the  driver  to  do  the  same  to  his  speeder.  That  night,  a chain  and  lock  were 
placed  on  the  wheels. 

Next  morning  the  speeder  was  gone  in  spite  of  my  security  measures.  Two 

2nd  Lieutenants  proved  to  be  the  culprits.  They  had  had  a wreck  and  one  had 
bunged  a knee.  The  track  was  freshly  ballasted  and  a rock  high  against  a rail 
would  derail  the  light  speeders. 

One  day  I found  that  I had  been  suddenly  loaned  to  an  outfit  at  Traveray,  a 
village  on  the  road  to  Bar-le-Duc.  They  sent  a motorcycle  with  side  car  for  me. 
The  outfit  was  a bunch  of  veteranarians,  most  Jewish.  I fixed  their  telephone  and 
then  they  said  they  were  not  to  take  me  back  to  Abainville.  So  I spent  the  night 
in  the  guard  room  with  some  MPs,  sleeping  on  the  floor.  Sleeping!  The  room  was 
in  a barn  and  adjoined  bed  rooms  for  horses  and  cows  that  seemed  never  to  sleep. 
A horse  had  a wheezy  snore  and  the  cows  chewed  and  regurgitated  their  cuds  all 
night.  Nearby,  in  a box.  Mother  Gray  Cat  purred  her  brood  to  sleep.  “Corned- 
Willy,”  no  bacon  for  breakfast.  No  signs  of  a way  to  get  back,  so  I called  Captain 
Stevenson.  Soon  I heard  a Lieutenant  saying,  “Yes  Sir,  yes  Sir,  Major  (Robert- 
son), we  will  send  him  back  on  a truck.” 

“August  11,  Sunday.  Service  at  the  Y and  SA.  Walked  with  Sgt.  Brown  to 
Gondrecourt.  This  I will  remember.  The  largest  YMCA  hut  in  France  is  said  to 
be  the  one  at  Abainville.  Cigars,  cakes,  chocolate  bars,  etc.  sell  for  25  centimes 
each  while  at  the  Y’s  along  the  front,  the  price  is  50  or  one  half  franc.  They  say 
it  costs  more  to  get  it  to  the  front,  a place  of  logistics  and  distribution  that  should 
amaze  any  merchant  or  donator  in  Y drives  back  in  the  States.  Wholesale,  trans- 
portation over  3,000  miles  and  retailing,  25  centimes;  transportation  over  20  miles 
and  retailing,  another  25  centimes.  There  is  a large  auditorium  in  w'hich  I ex- 
pected service  to  be  held  but  at  11:00  o’clock,  a Y man  called,  ‘All  of  you  who 
want  to  attend  divine  service,  go  back  to  the  room  at  the  rear.’  Tw'elve  of  us  w'ent 
to  the  room,  about  15  by  20  feet  in  size.  The  service  was  not  very  worshipful  and 
the  sermon  was  far  over  the  heads  of  most  present.  I doubt  that  four  knew  what 
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he  was  talking  about  and  as  to  whether  I was  one  of  the  four  or  the  eight,  I do  not 
offer. 

“Tonight  at  the  Salvation  Army  hut,  dough-nuts  and  hot  chocolate  were 
served  at  no  cost  to  the  soldier.  At  eight,  a S.A.  worker  said  that  in  ten  minutes 
there  would  be  a service.  It  was  a service  with  hymns  that  most  all  could  sing.” 

Such  was  the  difference  that  made  the  Salvation  Army  more  popular  in  the 
A.E.F.  The  old  army  men  lamented  the  passing  of  the  PX..  The  YMCA  had  had 
hard  luck  in  that  the  U boats  had  gotten  a ship  loaded  with  their  supplies.  Maybe 
I was  too  critical  of  the  Y.  Maybe  I am  just  saying  that  I liked  the  Salvation 
Army  better. 

The  work  of  the  21st  was  increasing.  Pioneer  and  other  Engineer  Regiments 
in  nart  or  entirety  were  being  attached  to  our  regiment.  Colonel  Peek's  Staff  had 
enlarged  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  moved  to  Void  for  office  space  and  then  to 
Neufchateau  to  become  Engineer  of  Railways  and  Roads  as  of  August  17,  1918.  It 
was  said  that  he  had  under  his  command  more  men  than  ever  assigned  to  a 
Colonel  in  the  American  Forces,  40,000.  This  left  the  “Old  Man”,  Lt.-Col.  Slifer  at 
the  head  of  the  21st.  Col.  Peek  took  some  personnel  of  the  21st.  with  him.  Of 
these  I recall  Francis  Stubbs,  Sergeant  Lester  Weaver  and  Jerry  Reran.  The 
Colonel  wanted  his  own  telephone  men  to  fix  up  his  telephone  and  Les  had  in- 
stalled it  just  as  the  Colonel  wanted  it  and  when  the  Colonel  wanted  it.  I went 
there  twice  from  Abainville,  once  to  move  the  telephone  and  once  to  install  some 
push  buttons  for  the  Colonel  to  buzz  up  a few  Sergeants,  Lieutenants,  Captains  and 
Majors.  The  Signal  Corps  boys  did  not  appreciate  our  service  to  tbe  Colonel  and 
were  as  cool  as  a rich  mother-in-law  to  us.  One  of  them  would  not  loan  a screw- 
driver to  me  but  a half-franc  did  the  trick. 

Each  of  the  diaries  cover  these  trips  to  Neufchateau  with  much  enthusiasm 
and  include  accounts  of  stops  made  enroule  at  Doramy-la-Pucelle,  the  home  of 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  medieval  home  was  open  to  visitors  and  restored  or  very  prob- 
ably left  as  of  the  15th  century.  Her  simple,  peasant  bed  was  on  edge,  attached 
to  the  wall  and  shielded  with  chicken  wire  for  protection.  Even  with  that  attempt 
at  protection,  as  I entered  the  room  an  American  soldier  of  the  desecrating  type, 
with  a long  knife  blade  was  prying  loose  a piece  of  the  dry  rotted  wood.  As  the 
piece  about  an  inch  long,  fell  to  the  floor,  I expressed  my  opinion  and  he  hurriedly 
departed.  This  left  me  in  more  than  an  embarrassing  situation.  I visioned  the 
elderly  woman  attendant  entering  to  find  me  alone  in  the  bedroom  of  Joan  of  Arc 
and  there  on  the  floor,  the  chunk  of  wood  from  her  bed.  It  was  my  second  visit  to 
Doramy  and  finding  that  my  desire  for  history  rapidly  vanishing,  took  a hurried 
departure. 

Nearby  was  a small  church  in  which  Joan  of  Arc  had  worshiped.  The  colored 
windows,  painting,  statuary  and  embellishments  were  beyond  my  description.  To 
the  west  lay  the  hill  on  the  slope  of  which  Joan  of  Arc  in  1429  had  seen  the  visions 
and  heard  the  voices  of  her  saints  directing  her  to  rally  and  lead  the  French 
against  the  English.  Other  than  the  Est  Chemin  de  Fer  (The  East  Railroad) 
across  the  Meuse  River  valley  and  the  changes  nature  can  effect  over  a few  cen- 
turies, I viewed  the  scene  as  of  the  medieval  days.  Columbus  had  not  yet  sailed. 
Nor  had  the  Kennedys. 

Five  hundred  years  and  one  20th  century  vandal.  That  night  I dreamed  the 
nice  old  lady  with  40,000  Frenchmen  were  after  me. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I note  in  my  diary  a third  visit  to  Doramy,  one  with 
Master  Engineer  Wilkerson  and  Jack  Mullen.  “Wilkie”,  a student  of  history  and 
literature,  stood  in  awe.  Jack,  not  so  impressed  and  wanting  to  get  to  a cafe, 
just  stood.  Finer  mesh  wire  was  now  over  the  bed. 

Neufchateau  seethed  with  officers  of  all  ranks  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
were  on  the  street  to  see  that  I saluted  properly.  One  I passed  called  back,  “Hold 
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on  there,  Cronk.”  I froze.  I was  suie  I had  saluted  and  properly.  Then  I real- 
ized he  had  called  my  name.  It  was  an  old  professor  of  mine,  Captain  Weeks  of 
the  3rd  Cavalry.  My  service  stripe  and  being  on  the  front  impressed  him,  maybe 
better  than  my  former  classroom  work.  He  had  taught  German  and  we  agreed 
that  it  should  have  been  French. 

My  work  with  the  understudy.  Bangs  of  the  23rd  Engineers,  assigned  to  me 
for  development  into  a full-fledged  telephonist,  was  progressing  satisfactorily.  It 
had  to.  I wanted  to  get  back  home  to  my  own  outfit.  Bangs  had  done  nothing 
worse  than  install  a telephone  in  some  way  that  it  put  the  entire  line  out  of  com- 
mission. I got  in  several  trips  to  Sorcy.  The  narrow  gauge  crossed  the  canal  at 
Void  on  a drawbridge  (picture  on  page  116  of  the  Biography)  which  was  more 
than  a one-man  job  to  raise  and  low'er  by  a windlass.  Rarely  did  I arrive  there 
when  a train  crew  had  the  bridge  lowered.  My  solution  to  the  problem  was  to 
leave  the  speeder  there  at  the  mercy  of  the  French  children  and  walk  to  Sorcy,  or 
to  push  it  down  to  the  street  where  an  arched  bridge  crossed  the  canal.  The  latter 
solution  always  w'as  with  help  from  the  children  and  once  from  an  elderly  woman 
who  with  her  wooden  shoes  clattered  about  as  much  as  the  wheels  of  the  speeder 
on  the  cobble  stones.  She  told  me  about  her  son  in  the  French  Army.  All,  I 
could  not  understand  but  I inferred  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  France 
for  whom  the  war  was  over.  ‘‘Trieste,  mais  c’est  la  guerre.” 

One  one  of  these  trips,  Les  pressed  me  into  service  to  help  out  on  some  trouble 
up  on  the  front  in  company  “E”  territory — said  I needed  to  hear  the  shells  again. 
It  was  a quiet  day  and  I was  not  disappointed  a bit.  That  evening  he  went  with 
me  to  the  top  on  the  divide  where  we  met  Donnelly  w’ho  took  Les  piggyback  on  the 
motorcycle  back  to  Sorcy. 

Here  is  some  of  the  news  I gathered  on  these  visits  back  to  Sorcy,  taken  from 
the  diaries: 

American  planes  with  new  Liberty  engines  were  in  the  air.  They  sounded 
much  like  the  German.  One  night  the  searchlights  and  anti-air  were  after  one 
until  he  dropped  friendly  signal  flares.  They  had  had  quite  a few  air  raids.  A 
bomb  had  almost  gotten  one  of  the  “C”  men  and  had  cut  the  telephone  lines.  The 
war  picking  up,  the  Band  had  been  issued  rifles.  Les,  to  try  out  his  new  rifle  had 
gone  up  on  the  hill  with  Bradley  for  some  target  practice.  His  diary  says,  ‘‘I 
pretty  near  shot  the  target  to  pieces  and  Bradley  too.”  (I  recall  something  mys- 
terious about  that  target  shoot.  Anyway  Bradley  is  yet  around. ) 

August  the  16th  there  had  been  a big  fight,  Agnew  of  the  26th  Division  and 
William  Hart  of  “F”  Company  and  Idaho.  Our  man  Hart  got  knocked  out  and 
badly  clobbered  in  the  2nd  round.  It  was  a slaughter.  A French  band  had  fur- 
nished the  music.  Again  there  had  been  heavy  betting  and  again  the  21st  was 
broke.  That  night,  a big  air  raid  had  been  predicted  and  to  insure  a ‘‘lights  out”, 
the  electricity  had  been  turned  off  at  dusk. 

Les  in  going  to  Neuf chateau  to  get  Col.  Peek  started  (telephonicaUy)  on  the 
new  job  writes:  ‘‘Big  day.  Colonel  moved  to  Neufchateau  and  I w’ent  with  others 
in  truck  to  get  him  fixed.  On  way  down  our  engine  went  dead  at  camp  of  First 
Pursuit  Group  of  Area  at  Vaucoulears  and  we  had  a chance  to  look  over  the  field. 
The  machines  at  that  field  are  all  French  Spads  and  one  lieutenant  was  killed  this 
morning.  Arrived  at  Neufchateau  and  ate  at  the  YMCA.  That  town  is  lousy  with 
officers  all  wanting  to  be  saluted.  Picked  up  Jerry  Beran  who  was  returning  from 
permission.  Tried  to  get  chocolate  bars  at  Sales  Commissary  but  lost  out.  Left 
and  stopped  at  Doi’amy  and  visited  all  the  historical  places.  Bought  lots  of  post 
cards.  Stopped  at  Gondrecourt  to  pick  up  O'Donnel  of  Company  “C”  who  was 
A.W.O.L.  and  in  the  jug  there.  That  town  was  filled  with  Negro  officers  and  my 
arm  was  so  worn  out  from  saluting  all  day  at  Neufchateau,  I could  not  salute 
them.  Passed  through  Abainville  but  could  not  find  Cronk.  Stopped  at  Void  and 
got  dinner.  Went  over  to  the  Broulands  in  evening.  Kirkoff  came  over.  Jean 
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Stocker  arrived  from  Nancy  and  the  family  were  in  good  spirits.  They  insisted  on 
writing  to  our  parents  and  that  pleased  us.  Had  a very  pleasant  evening  and 
walked  home  late  to  find  Don  sore  because  while  I was  away  some  trouble  in  the 
switchboard  occurred  and  he  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Tomorrow  is  payday.  The 
feeding  fine.  The  communique  on  war  is  good.  “God  is  in  his  heaven  and  all  is 
right  with  the  world.” 

Les  had  taken  Carroll  March  of  the  Band  with  him  to  do  some  work  at  Menil 
la  Tour.  Their  speeder  had  broken  down  and  at  Menil  la  Tour  had  gotten  Major 
Pugh’s  but  it  went  dead  at  Leonville  where  Newmian  Gray  was  the  new'  Yard 
Master  and  put  them  up  for  the  night. 

❖ ^ Hi  5!^  ❖ 

Previously  mentioned  are  the  sergeants  with  whom  I occupied  a tent  at  Abain- 
ville.  All  of  them  wanted  to  get  up  to  Sorcy  and  beyond  to  hear  and  see  the  gun 
fire.  I got  most  of  them  up  there  on  various  trips.  Capt.  Stevenson  mentioned  that 
Major  Robertson  had  found  out  about  those  trips  and  said  that  he  wondered  if  I 
was  running  excursions  to  Sorcy.  These  sergeants  were  handy  on  the  night  trips 
as  at  Void  the  French  children  would  be  in  bed  and  not  out  to  help  get  the  speeder 
ai'ound  the  drawbridge.  Les  telephoned  one  day  that  he  had  talked  Stevenson  out 
of  two  telephones.  Sergeant  Woodman  of  the  22nd  went  with  me  to  take  the  tele- 
phones but  when  we  got  to  Sorcy,  Don  said  I had  to  stay  that  night  as  Les  had  to 
go  up  on  the  front.  Bradley  went  with  me  to  take  Woodman  back  home.  That  little 
speeder  engine  chugged  fine  with  the  3-passenger  load,  though  at  the  long,  steep 
grade  up  the  divide,  I had  to  double.  The  little  2-cylinder  engine  speeders  had  a 
slide  ignition  switch  that  permitted  running  on  either  or  both  cylinders.  The  tempo 
of  a drum  could  be  mimiced  and  Bradley  mentioned  that  maybe  I with  the  speeder 
could  try  again  for  the  Band.  Returning  late  to  Sorcy,  Bradley  and  I raided  the 
kitchen. 

Les  w'as  swamped  with  work  and  I had  to  get  up  there  frequently  to  help  him 
out.  On  a trip  to  Menil  la  Tour  we  met  Don  and  Bill  Padden  of  “D”  and  Nevada, 
enroute  to  Toul.  My  speeder  had  a hot  bearing  and  we  could  not  find  any  oil  so  w'e 
w'ent  with  Don  and  Bill  on  their  big  speeder.  We  tried  to  go  inside  the  walls  but 
the  MPs  would  not  let  us  in,  saying  our  telephone  passes  were  good  but  we  did  not 
have  our  blouses.  However,  we  did  not  feel  so  badly  about  it  as  we  saw  officers 
turned  away  as  they  did  not  have  their  blouses.  My  diary  mentions  that  I was  aw- 
fully dirty  as  I had  ridden  an  engine  and  gone  to  sleep  a few  nights  before.  That 
“gone  to  sleep”  intrigues  me  today  as  a ride  on  these  little  engines  meant  sitting 
on  the  front  of  the  water  tank  and  clinging  to  the  grab-iron  beside  the  stack.  I do 
recall  fastening  my  lineman’s  safty  belt  to  the  grab-iron  at  times  in  case  I went  to 
sleep  in  spite  of  the  exhaust  noise  and  the  rocking  of  the  engine.  Most  of  the  “hog- 
gers”  liked  to  have  someone  out  there  at  night  as  a watch  in  the  dark  as  the  en- 
gine lunged  ahead  with  headlight  out.  But  I wonder  what  such  as  A1  Hart,  John 
McLoud,  Sam  McEwen,  Sam  Aiken  and  other  “hoggers”  would  say  today  at  now 
finding  that  I had  gone  to  sleep,  tied  on  their  engine. 

Finally  my  sojourn  at  Abainville  and  education  under  the  well  known  Major 
Sam  Robertson  came  to  an  end. 

“August  26.  Find  I am  to  return  to  Sorcy  as  the  21st  is  not  to  operate  the 
Abainville  Division  of  the  railroad.  Sgt.  Bob  Weil  of  Headquarters  (and  Chicago) 
telephoned  me  to  pack  my  belongings  for  a truck  that  would  come  down  and  for 
me  to  be  back  tomorrow  night  as  I must  go  to  Nuefchateau  the  next  day  on  orders 
from  Col.  Peek’s  office. 

“August  27.  Packed  to  go.  Help  Bangs  finish  up  a job.  Truck  does  not  show 
up.  About  dark,  started  out  on  speeder.  Overtake  a train  going  through  to  Sorcy, 
so  tie  speeder  on  behind,  climb  on  car  and  sleep  excepting  when,  twice,  a special 
car  for  handling  coast  artillery,  derailed.  Arrived  at  Sorcy  2 :00  A.M.  and  to  test 
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my  welcome,  raid  kitchen.  Silent  thanks  to  the  cook  who  left  a nice  can  of  pine- 
apple jam  where  I could  find  it. 

“August  28.  Dead  tired,  overslept  and  missed  the  early  train  to  Neufchateau. 
Trouble  at  Void.  Boyd  (Chas.  of  “C"  and  N.  J.)  was  trying  out  an  overhauled 
motorcycle  engine  and  took  me  down.  Climbed  the  tall  pole  next  to  Cugnot  monu- 
ment and  like  to  never  got  down  with  field  telephone  hanging  to  my  neck.  (I  yet 
shake  when  I think  of  that  pole.  It  was  tall,  tapered  off  like  a rat’s  tail  and  swayed. 
I now  know  the  feelings  of  a cat  that  has  climbed  too  high  in  the  tree.  Almost  be- 
neath me,  on  a stone  base  stood  a bronze  replica  of  Cugnot’s  steam  carriage, 
man’s  first  successful  attempt  at  a horseless  vehicle,  in  1769.  Nicolas  Cugnot  was 
a Parisian  and  why  the  monument  was  at  Void,  I do  not  know.  Maybe  Jean  Stocker 
of  Nancy  will  enlighten  me.)  We  (Boyd  and  I)  saw  in  the  distance  a Boche  plane 
get  two  of  our  balloons.  Heard  later  he  had  gotten  four  but  was  brought  down 
while  working  on  the  fifth. 

“August  29.  Good  to  be  back  in  the  tent  with  Les  and  Don.  Arose  at  4:30, 
fixed  my  breakfast  and  caught  the  early  train  to  Neufchateau.  Moved  Col.  Peek’s 
telephone  and  buzzers.  He  was  in  a good  humor,  almost  jovial,  having  moved  into 
a big  office  vacated  by  General  Morrow  and  did  not  ask  why  I am  a day  late. 

“August  30.  Les  and  I start  building  another  line  to  the  warehouse  but  ran 
out  of  wire,  so  I go  on  speeder  to  Menil  la  Tour  to  bum  some  off  Padden.  Saw  a 
big  dog  fight  over  Cornieville.  A Boche  was  after  a balloon  and  an  American  pa- 
trol was  after  him.  Bright  day  with  large  clouds  floating  around.  The  two  planes 
would  chase  each  other  and  when  it  got  too  hot,  the  chased  would  head  for  a big 
black  cloud.  Finally  out  they  would  come,  sometimes  the  chaser  being  the  one 
chased  into  the  cloud.  Outside  the  cloud,  we  could  see  the  chased  do  Immelman’s 
and  mapleleafing  to  escape.  A second  American  plane  showed  up  and  got  the 
Boche  as  he  was  coming  out  of  the  cloud  but  almost  collided  with  the  other  Amer- 
ican plane.  All  of  the  civilians  left  in  Cornieville  and  Company  “B”  men  in  camp 
turned  out  to  see  the  scrap.  Dog  fights  are  so  common  that  many  times  we  do 
not  even  crane  our  necks  to  look  at  them.  Did  not  get  any  wire  so  Les  and  I decide 
we  had  done  a day  of  work  and  also  that  we  would  let  Don  worry  about  the  wire. 
Weil  says  Lt.  Dudley  of  22nd.  called  and  said  Major  Robertson  wants  the  speeder 
back.  Weil  says  he  will  get  someone  to  return  it.  This  afternoon  the  German  artil- 
lery found  the  range  on  our  ammunition  dump  at  La  Fountain  and  got  it  started. 
Yet  going  late  tonight.  We  can  see  and  hear  it  a Sorcy.” 

Well  do  I remember  that.  Many  of  the  Co.  “E”  and  “F”  men  remember  it 
much  better.  All  night  and  well  into  the  next  day  it  kept  going  as  shells  stacked 
like  cord  wood  were  blown  into  the  air,  some  exploding  high,  others  dropping  back 
to  set  off  other  rows  of  shells.  At  night  it  looked  like  the  fireworks  of  a country 
fair.  A few  days  later,  Les  and  I stopped  to  chat  with  one  of  the  La  Fountain  op- 
erators who  said  he  was  alone  in  the  shanty  and  when  he  heard  the  first  shell 
coming,  knew  it  was  a direct  hit  on  the  dump.  Said  he  beat  it  out  the  door  and 
started  running.  At  the  Pittsburgh  reunion  in  1960,  I heard  Henry  Martin  of  “F” 
and  Chicago  telling  how  he  beat  it  when  he  heard  the  first  shell  coming.  He  was 
the  operator  we  had  talked  to  that  day.  I never  could  understand  why  the  main 
line  of  the  railroad  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  ammunition  dump.  My  diary 
mentions  that  sometime  later,  Witt  and  I rode  from  Menil  la  Tour  to  Sorcy  on  a 
train  hauling  damaged  ammunition  and  that  we  did  not  feel  very  comfortable. 

VI 

THE  ST.  MIHIEL  DRIVE 

The  late  summer  had  brought  a noticable  increase  in  military  activities.  Dur- 
ing August  our  railroad  had  hauled  tons  and  tons  of  shells,  light  ammunition,  food 
and  other  supplies  into  more  forward  area.  The  warehouse  bulged  with  supplies 
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ready  for  moving  to  the  front.  The  little  engines  chugged  along  faithfully  with  all 
the  cars  they  could  drag,  asking  time  out  for  some  water,  some  coal,  a grate 
cleaning  and  a bit  of  oil  for  axels.  Crews  worked  long  hours.  Everybody  worked. 
Sleep  became  a luxury.  New  engines  and  rolling  stock  arrived  from  tbe  assembly 
shops  and  went  into  service.  Flat  cars  fitted  with  tanks  for  hauling  water  arrived 
and  were  lined  up  in  the  yards  ready  to  augment  those  already  serving  the  thirsty 
little  engines  and  muddy  doughboys.  Rail  and  ties  were  being  bauled  and  stored 
close  to  the  line  for  extension  of  the  narrow  gauge.  The  woods  with  concealing  un- 
dergrowth looked  like  warehouses.  Flat  cars  were  fitted  with  mounts  for  stretch- 
ers. There  were  flocks  of  Red  Cross  ambulances.  Crushed  stone  from  the  several 
quarries  operated  by  the  28th  Engineers  attached  to  the  21st  was  being  stored  in 
big  piles  where  it  could  be  available  for  ballast  and  roads. 

Divisions  already  battle  tried  in  our  sector,  the  Argonne,  Soissons,  Chateau 
Thierry  and  the  Marne  were  moving  in.  Divisions  yet  to  be  baptised  by  fire,  some 
fresh  from  the  States,  were  moving  in.  At  night  the  roads  rumbled  with  the  noise 
of  trucks,  tanks  and  artillery  and  the  clomp,  clomp  or  long  lines  of  doughboys 
moving  up  to  some  woods  for  concealment.  Divisions  of  French  troops  veterans 
in  defensive  and  offensive  trench  warfare  were  moving  into  mainly  the  area  at 
the  left.  French  artillery  famous  for  its  accurate  fire  rolled  along  the  road  pulled 
by  horses,  trucks  and  tractors.  Train  after  train  came  on  the  Est  Standard  gauge 
and  unloaded  rapidly  to  return  for  more. 

Rarely  could  one  look  at  the  sky  and  not  see  black  and  white  puffs  from  anti- 
air fire  that  trailed  the  path  of  a Boche  observation  plane,  sometimes  several. 
Over  Montsec,  Cornieville  and  “our  hill’  seemed  to  be  a popular  path  for  the  ob- 
servers. Sometimes  they  brought  fighter  escorts  with  whom  French  and  Ameri- 
can fighters  paired  off  for  “dog  fights.’’  Once  over  Cohnieville,  I recall,  there 
was  an  e.xchange  of  partners.  At  night  came  the  bombers,  sometimes  by  day. 
Planes  came  down  and  the  souvenir  hunters  moved  in.  The  ghouls  had  lost  face 
and  I do  not  recall  repetition  of  such  acts  as  mentioned  previously  herein. 

Many  changes  were  taking  place.  The  narrow  gauge  to  the  east  of  Menil  la 
Tour  operated  by  the  French  was  turned  over  to  the  21st  for  operation.  Early  in 
September  the  Engineering  office  was  set  up  at  Void  and  the  Operating  Depart- 
ment at  Toul.  Les  went  over  to  Toul  to  get  their  telephones  fixed  for  their  needs 
and  I went  to  Void.  Needless  to  say  we  went  back  and  forth  to  help  each  other. 
In  reading  the  two  diaries,  I am  rather  amazed  at  the  going  about  we  did.  One  day 
it  was  to  Toul.  Next  to  Void.  Next  to  Menil  la  Tour  to  help  the  fellows:  there  on 
some  troubles  along  the  front.  September  5th,  so  my  notes  say,  Les,  Felix  Klingen- 
smith  the  Medic,  and  I went  to  Abainville  in  a Dodge  truck  to  get  some  supplies 
and  things  I had  left  there.  All  along  the  way  we  saw  many  troops.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  stacked  ready  to  move  to  the  front.  No  wonder  the  Boche  observer 
planes  were  trying  so  hard  to  break  through  our  anti-air  fire  and  fighter  planes. 

Les  had  gone  down  to  visit  the  Broulands  at  Void  and  came  gack  with  bad 
news.  The  congeniel  visits  to  the  Brouland  family  were  coming  to  an  end.  Mon- 
sieur Brouland  had  been  ordered  to  the  city  of  Lyon  as  Perfecture.  Madam  Brou- 
land, Grand’mere  and  the  two  girls,  Germaine  and  Anni,  did  not  want  to  leave 
their  Void  home  with  all  the  flowers  and  garden.  The  boys,  Peter  and  Pierre  who 
went  to  school  at  Commercy,  were  delighted  at  the  prospects  of  living  in  a big 
city.  Monsieur  Stocker  was  coming  to  take  Jean,  Tito  and  Anni  to  Nancy.  Here  I 
must  say  that  I have  failed  to  mention  Tito,  or  Miss  Tito  as  Les  refers  to  her  in 
his  diary.  Tito  was  Jean’s  sister  and  to  be  chivalrously  safe,  will  say  “younger 
sister.’’  She  was  a student  of  English  and  had  attempted  to  improve  Les’  French. 
I had  noted  a bit  of  improvement. 

Early  September  and  the  rumors,  conjectures  and  facts  were  building  up 
rapidly,  in  fact  on  the  rampage.  “The  Drive’’  was  on  everyone’s  tongue.  Every- 
one knew  something  was  going  to  happen.  Many  Generals  Lee  and  Grant  were 
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materializing  from  privates  upwardly.  The  main  drive  would  be  around  Montsec. 
The  French  would  take  St.  Mihiel.  Stars  of  generals  were  frequently  seen  on  the 
roads,  the  MPs  moving  convoys  over  to  let  them  by.  General  Pershing’s  Locomo- 
bile with  the  dual  wheels  at  the  rear  was  seen  several  times. 

Across  the  hall  from  our  telephone  room,  the  surveyors— Lt.  Henning  of  Texas, 
Smith  of  New  York,  Oliphant  of  California,  Gilbert  of  Pennsylvania  and  others 
who  my  dimmed  memory  cannot  recall,  were  busy  with  maps,  aerial  photographs 
and  blue  prints  working  out  locations  for  the  connection  of  our  railroad,  to  the 
German  track  of  the  same  23%  ” gauge  across  the  lines. 

The  band  no  longer  played  and  the  bandsmen  had  been  assigned  other  duties. 
Sylvester  Cahill  of  California,  I recall,  was  helping  the  surveyors  across  the  hall. 
Even  Les  was  shanghaing  some  of  them  as  he  mentions  Clyde  Rosebury  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Sergeant  “Tubby”  March  of  Michigan  helping  him  in  the  telephone 
work. 

The  tempo  of  the  artillery  had  stepped  up  and  heavy  barrages  went  over  day 
and  night.  More  divisions  moved  in.  Our  railroad  hauled  beyond  capacity. 

Les’  diary  says : — 

“Sept.  10th,  Tuesday.  Rain.  Cut  in  telephone  for  Salvage  Office.  Signal  Corps 
sent  in  a sergeant,  a corporal  and  three  men  to  either  help  or  to  replace  Cronk 
and  me.” 

We  were  a bit  perturbed  about  all  this  reinforcement  that  might  want  to  take 
over  but  developments  came  out  fine  for  us  in  that  there  was  manpower  to  cover 
the  telephones  and  switchboard  at  Sorcy  when  we  were  away. 

From  my  diary : — 

“September  10th.  Go  to  Company  “A”  at  Neuf  Etang  and  on  to  Naugansard 
today  and  get  back  late.  The  big  9”  guns  are  raving. 

“Sept.  11th.  Go  back  for  work  on  front.  Everything  seems  to  be  moving  up  to- 
day. Company  “A”  is  to  move  to  two  points  just  back  of  trenches.  Company  “B” 
also.  They  will  start  grading  and  laying  track  as  soon  as  the  Germans  depart.  The 
doughboys  say  they  are  to  go  over  tonight.  Don  says  Les  and  I are  to  get  with  line 
gang  and  build  dispatch  line  as  the  railroad  is  extended.  Got  a ride  back  on 
speeder.  Rain.  Snug  in  tent.  Would  bate  to  leave  my  happy  home  tonight.  We  have 
good  dope  that  drive  starts  tonight  at  1 :00  A.M.  but  the  guns  are  unusually  quiet 
just  now.  Late  this  afternoon,  many  American  and  French  planes  went  over  in  a 
continuous  string.  Sounded  like  bees  swarming.  Soon  we  heard  their  dropped 
bombs  exploding  and  then  prolonged  explosions  which  we  learned  were  two  Ger- 
man ammunition  dumps.  Long  before  the  last  planes  went  over,  there  was  a long 
line  returning.  There  were  296  planes  going  over  and  I think  all  got  back. 

“Sept.  12th,  Thursday.  Yes,  the  guns  started  firing  at  mid-night,  some  say  at 
1 :00  A.M.  A continuous  roar  with  unusually  loud  crashes  as  though  something  had 
dropped — the  voice  of  the  heavies  above  the  constant  roar  of  the  light  75’s.  Not 
much  coming  in  from  the  German  artillery.  The  air  is  full  of  shells.  Walked  up  on 
hill  for  awhile  to  see  the  shell  flashes.  Over  Montsec  there  is  a steady  glow  and 
flashes  of  shells  exploding.  Went  back  to  bed.  Lots  of  rumors  coming  in  this  morn- 
ing. By  8:00  o’clock  American  doughboys  had  flanked  Montsec  on  the  right  and 
both  French  and  Americans  had  gone  through  the  gap  at  the  left  or  west  of  Mont- 
sec where  Boche  had  put  off  heavy  mines  as  they  pulled  out.  The  French  took  St. 
Mihiel  and  kept  going  after  Germans  that  did  not  stay  to  be  captured.  Beyond 
Montsec,  tbe  doughboys  are  going  ahead  and  taking  everything  before  them,  in 
fact  some  got  too  far  ahead  of  the  artillery  and  were  caught  in  our  own  fire.  Ar- 
tillery is  moving  up  rapidly.  The  23rd  Engineers  are  building  roads  for  guns  and 
trucks  to  move  ahead. 

“Les  and  I are  packed  to  move  up  with  line  gangs  and  build  lines  beyond 
Brussey.  Hear  Germans  are  saving  most  of  their  artillery  as  they  are  pushed 
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back.  By  tonight  the  advance  is  so  great  that  only  the  big  guns  are  firing  while 
the  small  such  as  the  75’s  are  being  moved  forward. 

“Sept.  13th.  Last  night  about  11:00,  Don  came  back  and  ruined  our  plans 
by  saying  we  were  not  to  go  up  ‘close’  and  that  Les  is  to  go  to  Neuf  Etang  and  I 
to  Toul  to  ‘shoot’  some  troubles.  We  first  took  some  wire  up  to  the  line*  gangs 
building  telephone  lines  into  the  advance  areas.  Long  lines  of  prisoners  coming 
into  Toul.  A doughboy  said  they  had  about  3,000  of  them.  Lines  of  about  200  in 
each,  escorted  by  a doughboy  at  each  end  of  the  line.  Bedraggled  looking  bunch, 
mostly  old  men  and  young  boys,  certainly  not  the  Kaiser’s  Stormtroopers.  A 
French  soldier  who  ‘parlied’  pretty  good  English  asked  my  opinion  and  I replied 
that  I felt  sori’y  for  them.  He  got  mad  before  an  e.xplanation  that  I was  sorry  for 
old  men  and  kids  forced  into  battle  for  a mad  Kaiser.  He  said  they  should  be  shot 
and  then  left  me.  Apparently  he  meant  it.  He  looked  like  a seasoned  soldier  who 
had  served  his  days  or  years  on  the  front  and  wore  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  a 
higher  decoration.  (Possibly  of  Verdun)  Had  to  go  to  Pagny  and  found  a truck 
going  there.  Saw  many  more  prisoners  mainly  from  Montsec,  so  somebody  said. 

“Sept.  14th.  Last  night  I found  John  Quine  (of  “D”  and  Oregon)  is  here  (Toul) 
and  on  a night  crew,  so  slept  in  his  bunk.  Wlien  leaving  for  Sorcy  via  Menil  la 
Tour  on  an  ammunition  train,  the  Boche  try  to  bomb  Toul  but  our  avions  drive 
them  off.  First  Boche  I have  seen  since  drive  started.  All  kinds  of  rumors  as  to 
where  the  lines  are  today.  Saw  about  fifteen  sausages  (observation  ballons)  up 
including  some  of  the  enemy’s. 

“Sept.  15th,  Sunday.  Go  to  Xivray  where  Company  “A”  is  camped  on  the 
ground,  beyond  Naugansard.  Naugansard  is  a quiet,  peaceful  place  compared  to 
what  it  has  been.  Company  “A”  is  extending  the  Neuf  Etang—Naugansard  branch 
instead  of  the  Brussey,  to  connect  to  the  German  60cm  track,  building  through  the 
pass  west  of  Montsec.” 

Here  is  an  interesting  entry  from  Les  Leatherman’s  diary  for  the  period  since 
the  13th : 

“To  busy  to  write  up  diary  but  think  there  will  be  more  time  now.  Was  up  on 
front  about  four  days.  Slept  on  ground  and  most  anywhere.  St.  Mihiel  Salient 
cleared  of  Germans.  They  left  ‘tout  de  suite’  and  did  not  have  time  to  leave  the 
usual  traps  for  fools  but  at  that  several  fellows  have  been  injured  by  touching 
things  they  should  not.  They  had  not  had  time  to  put  up  insulting  pictures  but  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  dugouts  and  huts  were  covered  with  caricatures  of  President 
Wilson  though  often  as  a celebrity.  They  left  quarters  cleaner  than  the  French  or 
American.  Their  trenches  were  in  much  better  condition  than  ours  because  they 
expected  to  stay  for  the  winter  which  our  doughboys  and  the  French  did  not  pro- 
pose to  do. 

“Neai’ly  all  of  their  barb  wire  was  on  posts  instead  of  sticks  as  we  used.  Con- 
crete was  used  profusely.  The  big  dugouts  had  wine  cellars  with  locks  on  the 
door.  Much  of  their  light  railroad  uses  heavy  rails,  50  lb.  which  they  had  gotten 
from  French  meter  gauge  that  had  been  destroyed  or  out  of  use  in  the  battle  area. 
We  sure  can  go  some  on  that  track  with  the  speeders  when  it  is  connected  to  ours. 
Some  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  have  been  captured.  Picked  up  15  German 
field  telephones  to  be  sent  back  to  Sorcy  on  train  but  took  no  chances  and  brought 
my  own  back  with  me.  The  woods  are  full  of  uncaptured  Germans  and  one  Ger- 
man battery  is  in  the  woods  of  the  lines.  The  signs  written  in  Deutsche  looked 
funny.  It  was  a wonderful  experience.” 

Now  back  to  my  diary : 

“Sept.  16th.  Les  returned,  pretty  well  worn  out.  He  and  I repair  the  lines  to 
the  French  office  at  Sorcy  and  the  Void  and  Neuf  Chateau  lines.  Algerian  hand 
grenades  again.  (The  road  to  Sorcy  lay  well  near  the  crest  of  a hill  in  which  was 
an  old  quarry  with  an  entrance  to  the  pit  cut  through  the  rock  from  the  road. 
Some  Algerian  troops  used  it  for  hand  grenade  practice  and  frequently  fragments 
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would  cut  the  wire  of  our  lines  which  spanned  the  quarry  between  poles.  Several 
times  we  had  watched  the  Algerians.  When  one  did  not  throw  properly,  the  ser- 
geant would  walk  up  and  slap  him  in  the  face  as  he  stood  perfectly  still.)  Lester 
Learn  (of  “D”  and  from  New  Jersey)  on  switchboard  duty  tonight  and  wants 
to  go  somewhere,  so  I operate  for  him.  Quite  an  air  raid  and  as  usual,  Colonel 
Slifer  called  everybody  he  could  get  a hold  of  in  Neuf  Chateau  to  give  first  hand  re- 
port. No  damage.” 

How  wrong  I was  in  the  above  entry  which  must  have  been  written  while  I 
worked  the  switchboard.  Maybe  I believed  nothing  of  mention  could  yet  happen 
that  day.  Reports  were  that  some  division  was  moving  in  along  the  road  from 
Void  and  via  Sorcy  village  and  that  Boche  planes  had  attacked  them.  Les,  so  I 
thought,  had  walked  down  to  Sorcy  or  Void  with  some  others  and  after  Learn  re- 
turned to  the  switchboard,  I decided  to  go  meet  them.  All  was  peaceful  and  quiet 
after  the  early  evening  raid.  Many  lights  were  showing.  Just  about  the  quari-y  en- 
trance mentioned  above,  I heard  an  American  or  French  plane  and  then  explo- 
sions at  the  warehouses  and  yards.  Next  I heard  and  soon  could  see  the  plane 
coming.  He  was  flying  low  and  with  machine  gun  blazing  at  the  side  of  the  hill, 
just  below  which  were  camped  a company  of  the  newly  arrived  22nd  Engineers.  I 
was  certain  that  as  he  approached,  he  would  pass  at  not  more  than  300  feet  away 
and  slightly  above  the  level  of  the  road  and  that  I could  pick  him  off  with  my  rifle 
or  even  the  .45  Colt.  But  I had  neither  and  while  visioning  such  a valorous  stand, 
I saw  that  he  had  swung  so  as  to  spray  the  road.  No  such  heroic  attack  on  the 
plane  occurred.  I ran.  I ran  to  get  behind  a tree  beside  the  road.  Whether  I made 
the  tree,  I do  not  recall,  but  I do  remember  the  snap  of  bullets  and  steaks  of 
tracers  that  passed  by  and  on  down  the  road.  By  that  time  the  anti-air  had  opened 
up  but  too  far  back  on  his  trail  and  right  overhead.  Again  I ran,  remembering 
that  ahead  and  to  the  side  of  the  road  was  the  brick  wall  of  a little  cemetei'y.  A 
tree  stood  about  one  foot  outside  the  wall,  maybe  it  was  just  six  inches  but  any- 
way, I soon  was  between  the  wall  and  the  tree.  Soon  the  clomp,  clomp  of  hobnails 
could  be  heard  coming  up  the  road.  A call  revealed  that  in  the  fast  moving  hob- 
nails was  Jimmy  James  (of  California),  one  of  the  Company  “D”  cooks,  alone 
and  like  me,  scared  to  death,  headed  for  the  brick  wall.  We  agreed  that  now  two 
together,  we  were  not  a bit  scared  and  decided  to  walk  on  back  to  camp. 

The  search  lights  had  spotted  the  plane  and  the  anti-air  fellows  were  doing 
their  best,  at  least  throwing  a lot  of  shells  into  the  air.  The  Boche  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  get  back  home  and  the  anti-air  boys  seemed  to  be  trying  to  either  hit 
him  or  hold  him  until  he  ran  cut  of  gas.  One  searchlight  across  the  valley  toward 
Commercy  was  rather  perseverent  in  keeping  focused  on  the  plane  which  chose 
in  desperation  to  glide  down  the  light  beam  as  on  a chute,  almost  to  the  light 
with  gun  blazing.  The  light  went  out.  Even  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  we 
could  hear  the  plane’s  machine  gun  and  see  the  tracers. 

Getting  back  to  camp,  I found  Les  asleep  on  his  cot  in  the  tent  and  vei'y 
grumpy  as  a result  of  my  awakening  him.  Again  it  was,  ‘Tt  will  take  a big  Boche 
to  get  me  out  tonight.”  Very  provoking. 

But  there  was  bad  news.  One  of  the  bombs  dropped  in  the  Warehouse-Yard 
area  had  taken  toll,  the  first  fatality  of  the  21st  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Three  of  our  Sergeants,  Harry  Steyert  of  Ordnance  and  from  Pennsylvania, 
William  Shaughnessy  of  “C”  and  from  Washington  State,  and  Charles  Reilly  of 
“C”  and  from  Kentucky,  had  returned  from  a walk  to  Pagny  and  were  seated, 
chatting  on  the  bank  of  the  road  near  the  barracks.  The  raid  during  the  early 
evening  was  over  and  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  a plane  approaching  low  and 
with  the  sound  of  an  Allied  engine.  Quite  a number  of  lights  were  showing.  Sud- 
denly and  surprisingly,  a bomb  whined  and  exploded.  A fragment  of  the  bomb 
cut  the  cloth  of  Shaughnessy’s  pants  at  the  knee  without  touching  the  skin.  The 
same  fragment  as  I recall  hearing,  struck  Reilly,  slashing  his  throat.  The  21st 
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buried  Sergeant  Reilly  with  full  military  honor  and  religious  service  in  the  plot 
assigned  to  our  regiment  on  the  hill  near  Vertusy.  The  nature  of  the  wound  seemed 
to  infuriate  everybody. 

Why  the  first  toll  should  be  drawn  from  Company  “C”  was  an  anomaly  of 
fate,  “C”  of  whom  most  were  stationed  at  the  shops  and  railhead.  The  other  com- 
panies, construction  and  operating,  daily  were  much  closer  to  the  front  lines, 
some  very  close. 

No  doubt  but  that  the  German  aviator  did  use  an  Allied  plane.  There  had 
been  a story  going  the  rounds  about  an  American  Major  moving  a flight  of  ten 
planes  from  another  front  but  inadvertently  landing  them  on  the  wrong  field  and 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  lines  near  Metz.  Next  day,  so  the  story  went,  a Boche 
dropped  a note  on  the  96th  Squadron's  field,  saying,  “Thanks  for  the  Major,  the 
nine  Lieutenants  and  the  planes.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Major?” 

* ^ 

The  drive  had  left  Sorcy  Gare  so  far  back  of  the  front  that  we  felt  we  were  in 
the  S.O.S.  (Service  of  Supply — the  area  miles  back  of  the  front  and  westward  to 
the  Atlantic.)  Everybody  looked  for  an  excuse  to  get  to  the  new  front  and  see 
what  was  going  on,  also  to  return  and  “high-tone”  those  not  so  fortunate.  Some 
went  A.W.O.L.  and  others  just  as  sight  seeing  tourists. 

A notation  from  my  diary:  “Bradley  and  Wood  went  up  to  front  today.  Came 
back  loaded  with  souvenirs  and  are  peddling  them  tonight.  Les  worked  switch- 
board for  Brad  and  wants  a cut  on  the  plunder.  The  souvenir  business  again  boom- 
ing. Lugers  and  field  glasses  are  probably  the  rarest  and  most  cherished  of  the 
collector’s  items.  Trains  no  longer  empty  from  the  front  but  now  well  loaded  with 
salvage  which  is  well  scavengered  by  the  souvenir  hunters,  though  the  pickings 
were  limited  to  items  overlooked  by  the  keen  eyes  along  the  front.” 

Albert  Glassey  of  “C”  and  from  New  Mexico  was  a crane  operator  at  the 
Sorcy  Yards.  The  monotony  of  swinging  boxes  from  the  standard  gauge  to  the 
narrow  gauge  generated  an  urge  to  join  the  passing  lines  of  doughboys.  One  night 
he  climbed  aboard  a truck  and  by  daylight  was  well  on  the  front  where  he  joined 
a line  of  hiking  doughboys  of  the  65th  New  York  Infantry,  a part  of  the  42nd  Rain- 
bow Division.  Soon  he  had  a pick  and  shovel  and  was  digging  in.  Night  and  rain 
filled  the  holes  but  they  decided  against  the  comforts  of  a nearby  house  which  by 
morning  was  in  shambles  from  shell  fire  which  also  had  taken  many  of  a com- 
pany not  so  cautious.  Glassey  acquired  a rifle,  by  then  plentiful,  but  forgot  to  get 
a gas  mask  and  the  next  night  did  sentry  duty.  The  Infantry  Captain  discovered 
this  addition  to  his  outfit  and  sent  Glassey  back  with  a hastily  scribbled  note  to 
Captain  Sheedy  who  gave  Glassey  ten  days  and  a fine  of  % month  pay.  This  was 
really  a business  loss  to  the  cafes  of  Pagny.  The  punishment  very  probably  was 
more  to  discourage  such  voluntary  aid  to  the  doughboys  and  also  for  bringing  back 
a battalion  of  cooties  to  Company  “C”  via  a German  overcoat  he  had  acquired. 
Incidentally,  Glassey  had  thought  it  a nice  surprise  for  “C”  to  arrive  wearing  a 
German  overcoat  and  helmet  but  somewhere  along  the  route  of  return,  had  almost 
been  shot  by  a guard  whose  challenge  was  responded  to  too  slowly.  (The  above 
story  was  rather  vague  in  my  memory,  so  Glassey  now  living  at  Mountain  View, 
California,  was  asked  for  a first  hand  version  which  is  very  interesting  but  much 
condensed  herein.  One  of  his  regrets  he  says,  is  that  Captain  Sheedy  would  not 
give  him  the  letter  from  the  Infantry  Captain.  Souvenir  collector,  eh!) 

The  St.  Mihiel  Salient  was  a projection  of  the  German  lines  well  into  the  Al- 
lied side  and  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  the  French.  The  unsuccessful  drives  by  the 
German  Army  in  the  Northwest  such  as  the  battles  at  Soissons,  Belleau  Wood  and 
Chateau  Thiery,  had  convinced  the  German  High  Command  that  the  backbone 
of  their  army  had  broken  and  that  Paris  was  not  to  be  theirs. 

The  Germans  had  clung  tenaciously  to  the  St.  Mihiel — Toul — Pont  a Mousson 
Bacarrat  Sectors,  digging  in  to  stay  with  all  the  luxury  that  could  be  drawn  into 
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dugouts  for  a snug  winter,  at  least  for  the  officers.  Reduction  of  the  Salient  opened 
the  East  Railroad  between  Commercy  and  Verdun  and  eliminated  a circuitous 
haul,  thus  enhancing  the  transportation  facilities  for  troops  and  supplies  into  the 

Argonne  northwest  of  Verdun.  Furthermore,  it  got  rid  of  Germans  in  the  area. 

^ 

Christmas,  1962,  brings  from  each  of  my  sons  a book  on  World  War  One.  Here 
are  some  excerpts  in  brief  on  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive,  from  one,.  John  Dos  Passes’ 
“Mr.  Wilson’s  War.” 

Marshall  Foch  and  General  Pershing  both  believed  the  war  would  run  well 
into  1919.  Efforts  were  to  have  80  American  divisions  in  France  by  April  1919. 
Pershing  took  command  of  the  newly  formed  First  American  Army  on  August  11th 
with  Headquarters  at  Neufehateau.  On  August  30th,  Pershing  assumed  command 
of  all  American  and  French  forces  dedicated  to  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive  and  it  was 
his  plan  to  continue  into  the  industrial  and  mining  area  as  far  as  Briey.  On  that 
same  day  Marshal  Foch  and  General  Weygand  visited  Pershing  and  wanted  to 
limit  the  drive  to  pinching  off  the  salient  and  him  to  place  American  divisions 
under  French  command  for  a drive  to  the  Northwest.  This  Pershing  would  not 
agree  to,  but  compromised  with  limiting  the  drive  to  the  salient  and  then  moving 

600.000  men  and  2,700  guns  under  his  command,  more  than  half  of  them  from  the 
St.  Mihiel  and  over  three  roads  during  hours  of  darkness,  into  the  Argonne. 

The  total  fighting  forces  under  Pershing’s  Command  in  the  St.  Michiel  were 

550.000  Americans  and  110,000  French. 

There  were  about  3,000  guns  of  various  calibers,  not  one  of  American  manu- 
facture, and  40,000  tons  of  ammunition.  Nearly  30,000  hospital  beds  were  made 
ready.  There  were  7,000  casualties. 

Colonel  Billy  Mitchell  had  an  air  force  of  1,200  planes  including  French  and 
British  reinforcements. 

Heavy  tanks  could  not  be  gotten  in  time  and  there  was  a shortage  of  light 
tanks. 

Early  plans  were  to  start  the  drive  on  September  8th.  The  offensive  had 
been  the  talk  of  Paris  cafes  for  sometime  and  write-ups  appeared  in  German 
and  Swiss  newspapers  two  weeks  ahead.  ’The  four  day  delay  permitted  the  Ger- 
mans to  withdraw  many  troops  and  guns  from  the  salient  after  they  saw  the 
mass  assembled  to  overrun  them. 

On  September  13th,  Generals  Pershing  and  Petain  triumphantly  entered  St. 
Mihiel.  Secretary  of  War  Baker  arrived  too  late  for  the  reception  by  the  freed 
inhabitants.  The  retreating  Germans  had  taken  all  able  bodied  males  but  turned 
them  loose  about  ten  miles  out  of  town  as  the  French  were  pushing  too  rapidly. 
The  following  Sunday,  M.  Clemenceau,  Prime  Minister  of  France,  arrived  and 
wanted  to  be  taken  to  Thiacourt  to  visit  front  line  troops  as  had  been  his  Sunday 
custom.  Thiacourt  was  under  fire  and  Pershing  denied  the  request  v^'hich  in- 
furiated the  old  “Tiger”  and  turned  him  against  Pershing,  especially  as  President 
of  France  and  Mdm.  Poincare  a little  later  were  permitted  to  visit  their  country 
home  on  a hill  overlooking  the  Meuse  and  then  go  into  Thiacourt. 

❖ ^ ^ 

The  original  strength  of  the  21st  amounted  to  about  1,700  men  and  officers  in 
Companies  A,  B,  & C of  the  1st  Battalion;  Companies  D,  E,  & F of  the  2nd 
Battalion  and  Headquarters  then  in  France.  This  force  had  proved  the  need  and 
practicability  of  military  use  of  the  narrow  gauge  but  the  force  was  very  in- 
sufficient. As  stated  previously.  Colonel  Peek’s  command  had  expanded  to  include 
parts  or  entirety  of  several  Engineer  and  Pioneer  regiments.  The  Biography  of 
the  21st  lists  three  companies  of  the  12th  Engineers  for  operating,  one  company 
of  the  15th  Engineers  for  construction  and  maintenance,  and  eight  companies 
from  several  regiments  in  the  500  series  for  maintenance,  as  attached  to  the  21st 
and  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slifer  for  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive. 
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There  were  rumors  that  another  Battalion  of  the  21st  had  arrived  in  England 
and  were  now  on  the  way  to  augment  our  force. 

Much  of  the  track  in  the  area  close  to  the  lines  consisted  of  light  rails  bolted 
to  metal  ties  somewhat  like  Lionel  or  Ives,  and  poorly  ballasted.  During  the 
construction  of  the  three  connections  to  the  German  Irack  across  the  lines,  much 
of  the  make-shift  track  had  to  be  replaced  and  ballasted,  though  some  had  been 
done  at  night  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Drive. 

During  the  summer,  a number  of  our  Sergeants  and  Master  Engineers  had 
gone  to  the  Officer  Candidate  School  at  Langres  and  returned  for  the  Drive, 
resplendent  in  a new  uniform  of  officer  cloth  and  with  a big  grin  between  the 
golden  bars  of  a 2nd  Lieutenant,  now  gentlemen  by  an  act  of  Congress.  One, 
John  L.  Gressitt  of  “A”  and  from  Baltimore  was  made  a 2nd  Lieutenant  without 
benefit  of  Landres  during  the  summer. 

Captain  James  P.  Nash  from  El  Paso  had  commanded  our  company  “D” 
from  Camp  Grant  to  France  and  after  being  transferred  to  “E,”  was  succeeded 
by  Lieutenant  Harry  E.  Gabriel  of  Parsons,  Kansas.  Just  when  Gabriel  was 
made  a Captain,  I cannot  determine.  There  were  two  officer  Gabriels.  One,  the 
above  Captain  Gabriel  and  the  other.  Major  Harry  R.  Gabriel  from  Cincinnati 
who  cammanded  the  2nd  Battalion  for  awhile  and  later  the  1st.  Each  was  well 
known  and  with  great  respect,  one  as  “Captain  Harry’’  and  the  other  as  “Major 
Harry.’’ 

There  are  many  stories  of  the  episodes,  the  pathos  and  the  ecstasies  of  the 
21st  of  w'hich  much  could  be  written  but  it  is  not  the  intent  herein  to  get  far 
away  from  the  personal  aspect  of  what  Leatherman  and  Cronk  did,  saw  and  in 
some  cases,  heard.  However,  there  are  some  incidents  mentioned  too  briefly  in 
the  diaries,  which  in  order  to  get  fuller  details,  it  has  been  necessary  to  call 
on  others  of  the  21st.  Some  come  through  with  fruits  of  a memory  that  is 
amazing.  Some  just  reply  in  elfect,  “Je  ne  compre  pas.’’ 

The  fellows  over  at  the  Warehouse  and  Yard  area  had  some  excitement  when 
one  day  they  saw  coming  over  the  hill  a German  balloon  floating  along  and 
dragging  the  cable  which  had  been  cut  probably  by  a shell  at  the  mooring 
truck.  Diary  notes  on  this  are  brief  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  on  George 
Wharton  who  says  he  was  one  of  the  about  fifteen  who  snubbed  the  cable  as  it 
dragged  across  a box  car  and  then  pulled  it  down.  The  observers  had  flown  the 
coop  either  by  parachuting  or  climbing  down  the  cable. 

The  Gendarme  Sergeant  with  the  frayed  mustache  and  the  snaggle  teeth, 
who  pati’olled  the  Est  Railway  Station  as  though  he  were  a general  looking  over 
a distant  battlefield,  soon  arrived  with  some  French  soldiers  to  claim  the  bal- 
loon. Captain  Sheedy  had  other  ideas,  so  the  balloon  was  deflated  and  sent  to 
the  1st  Army  Headquarters  at  Neufchateau  before  the  souvenir  hunters  could 
take  over.  No  doubt  but  that  at  Neufchateau  the  balloon  was  butchered  and 
flooded  the  market  among  high  echelons  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Among  the  many  stories  going  the  rounds  with  the  rumors  was  that  of  an 
aviator  who  on  the  rampage  had  brought  down  a number  of  German  balloons 
and  planes.  Very  probably  he  was  Lt.  Frank  Luke  of  Arizona,  about  whom 
Stars  and  Stripes  of  April  25,  1919  wrote:  “Lt.  Luke  scored  his  first  official  victory 
the  first  day  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive  and  was  killed  seventeen  days  later  near 
Dun-sur-Meuse  after  downing  his  18th  plane.  Last  seen  of  him  was  shortly  before 
as  he  was  downing  a balloon,  his  third  within  seven  minutes.  It  was  said  he 
seemed  obsessed  with  a lunatic  notion  that  he  must  tie  Fonck’s  (German)  record 
within  a few  days.  Luke  came  from  Arizona. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

Late  on  September  18th,  Donnelly  said  for  me  to  pack,  leave  for  Naugansard 
and  with  Jess  Sauers  and  Eugene  Gunnell  build  dispatch  lines  ahead  from  there 
into  the  area  “D”  would  be  operating  across  the  former  lines.  But  sleep  over- 
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came  me  on  the  train  outbound  from  Sorcy  and  well  past  the  fork  at  Neuf 
Etang,  I awoke  to  find  the  train  headed  for  Menil  la  Tour.  Find  John  Quine  had 
moved  back  there  and  slept  in  his  bunk.  Bunks  and  blankets  are  very  personal 
and  private  but  it  is  considered  proper  to  ask  someone  if  “Jack”  would  mind 
it  being  occupied  for  the  night.  Shoes  are  generally  removed  as  a matter  of 
courtesy  and  restfulness.  Next  morning,  went  with  Amos  Shepard  on  his  food 
speeder,  who  after  making  his  rounds  took  me  over  the  now  very  safe  to  travel 
cut-off  to  Naugansard  where  I found  Sauers  and  Gunnell. 

We  found  the  line  gang  had  built  as  far  as  Company  “A”  at  Xivray,  so  we 
called  and  found  that  Captain  Wood  was  sending  his  speeder  for  us.  That  gave 
us  a feeling  that  we  would  be  welcome. 

Maybe  properly  here  should  be  interjected  an  episode  that  might  question 
my  welcome,  one  way  with  respect  to  Capt.  Wood  and  another  with  respect  to 
Company  “A”  men.  One  evening  during  my  short  sojourn  there,  one  of  “A”  and 
I were  target  shooting  with  a German  rifle  picked  from  the  debris  of  the  re- 
treating army.  The  target  was  a tin  can  set  in  the  stone  window  ledge  of  the 
remains  of  a house,  about  the  only  thing  three  feet  above  the  ground  among  the 
ruins  of  Xivray.  A few  shots  and  Capt.  Wood  came  charging,  white  as  a sheet 
but  saying  nary  a word.  A bullet  had  ricochetted  and  penetrated  the  tent  passing 
just  above  his  head  as  he  sat  at  a table  partaking  of  evening  nourishment. 

It  was  late  when  we  arrived  and  we  did  not  know  where  to  sleep  but  a Sgt. 
Huddle  helped  us  to  get  settled,  I on  a short  table  in  the  operator’s  shack,  a 
recently  built  edifice.  (I  did  not  know  Dave  Huddle  came  from  Virginia.  In  1947 
I discovered  he  lived  a short  distance  from  me  and  that  our  daughters  were 
friends  and  worked  together  in  the  Telephone  Business  Office  here  in  Richmond.) 

The  connection  to  the  German  60  cm  gauge  through  the  pass  at  the  west 
base  of  Montsec  was  made  on  the  18th  and  train  after  train  now  went  through 
with  ammunition,  food  and  other  supplies.  Our  railroad  also  served  as  a local 
street  car  system,  the  trains  frequently  loaded  with  doughboys  who  as  minor 
casuals  were  trying  to  find  and  rejoin  their  outfit.  We  (Sauers,  Gunnell  and  I) 
extended  the  dispatch  line  across  the  old  front  using  twdsted  wire  laid  on  the 
ground  alongside  the  track  to  a point  a mile  or  so  back  of  Montsec  where  we 
found  a German  line  on  poles  badly  damaged  by  shell  fire  but  repairable.  The 
departing  Heines  had  exploded  mines  in  the  pass  and  in  making  the  connection 
a large  amount  of  fill  had  been  necessary.  They  had  built  a long  and  low  trestle 
yet  intact,  of  logs  across  a small  creek  and  swamp  at  the  north  entrance  to  the 
pass  and  probably  few  of  us  crossed  it  without  a feeling  that  it  was  mined  and 
might  go  at  any  time. 

From  my  diary : — 

“Sept.  21st.  Believe  me  there  are  big  shell-holes  on  this  side  of  the  old  lines, 
some  20  to  30  feet  across.  All  kinds  of  stuff  left  by  the  departing  Boche  and 
things  I cannot  attempt  to  describe. 

“Sept.  22nd.  Heavy  barrage  put  over  by  both  sides  last  night.  Sounds  like 
old  times  to  hear  them  we-we-weing  through  the  air,  coming  and  going.  None  too 
close  but  somebody  is  getting  it. 

“Sept.  23rd.  Go  to  Sorcy  with  Sgt.  Nixon  on  speeder.  Spent  night  again  in 
tent.  My  cot  is  there.  Les  found  some  blankets.  Saw  Alloway  again.  The  three 
of  us  chatted  late.  Got  a bath.”  (It  probably  was  a long  time  before  another.) 

Seeing  the  name  Nixon  in  the  diary  suddenly  rustles  out  memory  of  an 
episode  at  Camp  Grant  in  which  George  Nixon  from  Texarkana,  Texas  played  a 
dramatic  part.  Barner  then  in  “C”  had  gone  AWOL,  gotten  well  tanked  and  on 
a train  where  at  Kansas  City  the  Conductor  had  put  him  off  into  the  hands  of 
the  police.  Headquarters  received  a telegram  saying  they  had  Barner,  it  had 
taken  four  policemen  to  put  him  in  a cell  and  what  must  they  do  with  him.  So 
we  heard,  the  officers  had  a big  conference — probably  “Operation  Barner” — and 
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someone  suggested  that  as  we  were  about  to  depart  for  the  Port  of  Embarkation, 
Earner  be  left  behind.  But  here  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slifer  interjected,  “What! 
We  a combatant  engineer  outfit  and  leave  behind  a man  who  requires  four  po- 
licemen to  put  him  in  jail."  That  settled  it  and  Colonel  Peek’s  decision  was 
that  Corporal  Nixon  would  take  a detail  to  Kansas  City  to  recover  Earner.  But 
they  had  underestimated  George  Nixon  who  upon  receiving  his  orders  told  Cap- 
tain Sheedy  that  no  detail  was  needed ; he  would  go  along  and  bring  back  Earner. 
Before  enlistment,  George  had  been  a Texas  Ranger  of  the  old  school. 

“Sept.  24th.  Return  with  lots  of  supplies  on  ration  train.  Bummed  lots  of  dry 
cells  off  Les  but  had  to  almost  pull  his  teeth.  Big  wreck  at  Monastery.  (Prob- 
ably this  was  the  wreck  that  General  Liggett  went  to  Col.  Peek  and  raised  such 
a rumpus. ) Barrage  all  night. 

“Sept.  25th.  Barrage  continues  heavily  though  lets  up  a bit  at  times.  Very 
heavy'  fog  until  noon  and  creates  a funny  ( ? ) acoustic  phenonmenon — each  shell 
far  or  near  sounds  like  it  is  directly  overhead.  Our  guns  shave  a peculiar  crack- 
plump.  (Well  is  that  morning  remembered.  We  had  troubles.  Jess  walked  one 
line  and  I another.  The  fog  was  so  dense  that  at  times  one  could  not  see  more 
than  a hundred  feet.  I got  lost  where  some  wire  on  tbe  ground  took  a short  cut 
thi’ough  the  woods  in  the  Washington-IIeudicourt  area  and  it  must  have  been 
an  hour  before  the  track  could  be  found.  The  sound  of  an  engine  could  be  heard 
but  where?) 

“Sept.  26th.  Draw  rations  from  Company  “A.”  Jess  and  Gunnell  have  found 
a hut  in  the  woods  along  the  track  near  Washington  and  we  move  in.  Had  been 
occupied  by  some  Ober  Leutnants  who  had  horses.  We  left  the  Ober  Leutnant 
sign  over  the  door. 

“Sept.  27th.  Seems  Boche  think  troops  are  in  these  woods  and  throw  shells 
periodically,  but  into  nearby  field.  Last  night  Gunnell  wants  Jess  and  me  to  go 
into  dugout  with  him  but  we  will  not  go  in  that  place.  Lots  of  water  in  it  and 
the  entrance  faces  the  front.  Gunnell  spent  most  of  night  sitting  on  steps  just 
above  the  water.  Shells  are  not  landing  close. 

“Sept.  28th.  Hear  Lt.  Plimpton  of  “F”  was  killed  yesterday  at  Thiacourt. 
Concussion,  no  marks.  Some  “A”  men  wounded  or  gassed.  Today  Lt.  Gabriel 
with  speeder  driver  Roy  Augustus  of  “D”  and  from  San  Francisco,  stopped  by 
just  as  we  were  eating,  to  see  our  deluxe  quarters  and  tell  me  to  get  a telephone 
at  Heudicourt.  Jess  fried  bacon  with  the  grease,  fried  potatoes.  Lt.  said  Army 
is  supposed  to  boil  bacon  and  potatoes,  but  goes  for  Jess’  cooking.  Said  they 
would  be  coming  back  soon  and  mentions  to  Roy  to  bring  bacon  and  potatoes  to 
replace  our  stock.  Dailey  telephones  that  dispatch  line  goes  out  between  Nau- 
gansard  and  Xivray  at  times.  Can’t  catch  the  trouble.  (Lt.  Plimpton  was  out 
with  a detail  and  the  shell  landed  in  their  midst.  Murray  Fowler  of  “F’’  and 
California  was  in  the  group. ) 

“Sept.  29th.  Sunday.  Dispatch  line  out  again.  Find  trouble  near  Naugansard. 
Empty  train  headed  for  Sorcy,  so  I climb  on.  Les  came  back  from  Menil  la 
Tour  and  we  go  to  visit  Brouland  family  at  Void.  Monsieur  Brouland  back  from 
Lyons  for  Sunday  and  does  not  seem  to  like  it  there.  Jean  has  not  yet  gone 
back  to  Nancy  and  school.  He  must  go  in  French  Army  soon.  Peter  and  Jacques 
are  in  school  at  Commercy.  Stop  to  see  M.  Verdier  and  Mile.  Chaumont  at 
Sorcy.  He  says  news  on  wireless  to  States  is  good.  Found  Alloway.  He  has 
letters  for  me  from  home  and  Mary. 

“Sept.  30th.  Les  goes  back  to  Menil  la  Tour  where  he  is  putting  in  a switch- 
board for  2nd.  Hq.  as  Operating  Dept,  has  moved  there.  Find  Lt.  Gabriel  going 
up  on  speeder  and  get  ride  with  him.  At  Cornieville,  speeder  breaks  down  and 
Lt.  says  he  is  through  and  for  me  to  keep  it.  Was  tying  it  behind  train  to  see  if 
Shaughnessy  would  fix  it  in  shops  but  Bishop  and  Trusty  come  by  and  find 
trouble.  Back  at  hut  tonight  with  speeder  which  Jess  and  Gunnell  are  glad  to 
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see.  Found  a lot  of  wire  and  got  more  rations  from  “A”  Co.  Mess  Sgt.  who 
says  we  eat  a lot.  The  117th  Engineers  have  moved  into  woods  near  us.  They 
are  mostly  from  South  Carolina  and  Colorado. 

“October  1st.  An  Austrian  88  has  been  firing  at  various  things  for  several 
nights.  Last  night  things  were  fairly  quiet,  excepting  the  88  which  sends  one 
over  about  every  two  minutes.  Could  hear  it  fire  and  sometimes  the  whine 
overhead.  Finally,  our  guns  stopped  firing  and  it  was  uncanny.  Suddenly  it 
seemed  every  gun  on  the  front  let  go  and  we  did  not  hear  the  88  again.  Jess 
went  out  to  dugout  and  made  Gunnell  come  back  to  hut.  He  had  gone  in  his 
long  Johns  and  was  shivering  from  cold.” 

The  hut  in  the  woods  made  luxurious  quarters  for  us.  There  were  two  small 
rooms,  one  with  a double  bed  and  a child’s  crib,  the  latter  occupied  by  me 
rather  than  snoring  with  Jess  or  Gunnell.  The  other  room  had  chairs,  a stove, 
a table  and  mirror  probably  taken  from  some  farmhouse  long  abandoned  and 
demolished.  There  was  a little  kichen  stove  outside  in  a roofed  over  shelter. 
The  previous  tenants  had  left  an  iron  skillet,  thus  the  fried  bacon  and  french 
fries.  Strips  of  cordite  were  used  to  get  the  fire  going,  each  evening  we  brought 
a silk  bag  of  it  from  a nearby  German  ammunition  dump. 

Gunnell’s  feet  hurt  when  walking,  so  Jess  and  I appointed  him  cook  and 
mess  sergeant  and  we  did  the  work  rather  than  drag  him  around.  Gunnell  was 
not  the  best  of  the  cooks,  so  Jess  insisted  on  cooking  when  we  had  something 
special  or  a guest.  Lt.  Gabriel  mentioned  on  one  of  his  visits  that  one  cook  for 
two  men  was  somew’hat  higher  than  the  Army’s  conception  of  the  cooking  force 
required  for  feeding  troops.  How’ever,  Gunnell’s  cooking  improved  some  under 
Jess’  training.  Eugene’s  rare  humor  offset  his  cooking. 

There  was  a ditch  between  the  hut  and  the  track  so  we  got  the  construction 
gang  to  place  a section  of  bolted  track  across  the  ditch  for  the  speeder. 

Some  of  the  crews  were  assigned  to  salvage  hunting  and  removal.  The 
departing  Germans  had  left  trains  on  the  main,  cars  on  sidings  and  passing 
tracks,  all  of  which  had  to  be  removed.  It  is  not  my  recollection  that  any  of  it 
was  used  other  than  some  for  the  novelty.  Once  returning  north  of  Naugansard 
on  the  speeder  we  saw  something  approaching  as  though  by  psychical  truculence 
it  was  intended  to  scare  us  to  death  and  not  be  identified  as  a weapon  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Speeder  Exterminators  to  rid  the  railroad  of  another  menace  to 
front  end  crews.  Standing  defiantly  on  the  thing  and  waving  for  us  to  clear  the 
track,  we  saw  Carl  Carlson  of  “D.”  Whirling  around  were  two  big  fly  wheels  of 
a one-cylinder  gas  engine  connected  by  belts,  chains  and  gear  wheels  to  an  axle 
of  what  may  have  ’oeen  a puny  flat  car,  a conglomeration  of  the  engineering 
world  and  Rube  Goldberg,  not  intended  as  a product  of  Baldwin. 

There  being  no  question  that  the  thing  had  rights  over  our  speeder,  we 
backed  to  a point  where  the  latter  could  be  removed  and  let  the  freak  motive 
power  with  the  proud  one-man  crew  go  by  with  the  gas  engine  popping  like 
farm  machinery.  Carl  had  found  the  contraption  among  the  German  salvage 
and  wanting  to  get  it  back  to  the  Sorcy  shops,  had  received  main  line  clearance 
from  Dispatcher  Harry  Dailey  who  did  not  know  that  the  thing  could  not  run 
more  than  five  or  six  miles  per  hour.  It  seemed  that  Carl  had  been  subjected 
to  many  gibes  enroute  and  as  he  passed  us,  Jess  neither  improved  Carl’s  feelings 
nor  triumphant  ego  by  yelling,  “Where  is  the  hay  baler?”  Jess  and  Carl  both 
homed  at  Ludington,  Michigan. 

One  story  in  connection  with  the  salvage  crews  was  of  a sergeant  considered 
by  many  as  being  rather  shell-shy,  who  in  scouting  for  German  railroad  equip- 
ment blocking  the  track  required  by  the  “merger,”  passed  some  “French  troops 
in  funny  uniforms”  at  a village.  On  the  return  trip  they  realized  that  the 
“funny”  uniform  was  German.  But  the  shell-shy  sergeant  kept  cool  and  ordered 
the  engineer  to  keep  normal  speed  and  for  everybody  to  act  indifferent  to  the 
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situation.  Thus  they  passed  within  a few  hundred  feet  of  several  hundred  German 
troops  and  not  a shot  was  fired.  They  very  probably  were  as  surprised  as  our 
fellows. 

The  lines  were  not  well  defined  in  many  places  and  there  were  many  in- 
stances of  close  calls  when  troops  got  on  the  WTong  side.  Sometimes  there  was 
shooting  to  decide  who  held  certain  ground. 

On  October  3rd  two  of  the  “shock  troops,”  the  survey  gang  of  Company  “B,” 
Henry  Oliphant  of  Oakland,  California  and  Lester  P.  Smith  were  sizing  up  the 
reconstruction  needs  for  some  track  ahead  into  which  the  doughboys  were 
supposed  to  advance  and  went  so  far  that  they  were  captured.  They  tried  to 
escape  but  Smith  was  caught  and  Oliphant  was  shot  in  an  arm  and  side.  Each 
wrote  an  account  of  their  experience  for  the  Biography  in  which  Oliphant  says 
his  wounds  were  not  serious.  But  the  two  wounds  rated  only  one  wound  stripe. 

German  rifles  galore  were  to  be  found,  sometimes  many  in  a small  area 
where  evidently  the  doughboys  or  poilu  had  overtaken  a gang  of  Heines,  by  then 
glad  to  have  the  war  over  with,  insofar  as  they  were  concerned.  Some  evenings 
we  retui'ned  to  our  hut  in  the  woods  with  a half  dozen  or  more  rifles  and 
bandoliers  of  ammunition  for  target  practice  and  by  expert  analyzation  deter- 
mined the  best  rifle  with  respect  to  accuracy — of  the  rifle.  However,  the  prestige 
of  the  best  rifle  was  short  lived  as  from  another  batch  certainly  a better  would 
soon  be  found.  Rifles  not  meeting  our  views  of  excellence  were  discarded  in  a 
heap  which  grew  daily  until  one  evening  we  discovered  that  during  our  absence 
an  ordnance  salvage  gang  had  cleaned  out  our  accrual. 

Our  consolation  for  the  corned-willy,  better  known  as  monkey-meat  diet  was 
the  tin  can  which  made  an  excellent  target.  Eugene  Gunnell  said  he  had  never 
fired  a pistol  and  wanted  to  use  my  Colt  .45.  The  trigger  action  was  explained 
and  he  fired  to  send  the  can  rolling.  “I  hit  it.  I hit  it.”  he  yelled  as  he  lowered 
the  automatic  to  his  side.  Again.  “Bang,”  went  the  gun  and  the  bullet  nicked  the 
edge  of  his  shoe  sole.  Here  I got  further  education  in  teaching  a novice  as  I 
had  failed  to  tell  Gunnell  about  the  ‘ready  to  fire  again’  feature  of  an  automatic. 
Jess  turned  white,  I red  and  Eugene  green. 

German  helmets  made  nice  targets,  we  using  them  without  a Heine  head 
inside.  But  there  was  a serious  hazard  in  such  practice  as  the  bullets  had  much 
tendency  to  ricochet.  Bart  Schilling  had  a story  about  a sergeant  in  the  newly 
aiTived  22nd  Engineers  firing  into  the  inside  edge  and  the  bullet  following  the 
contour  to  come  back  and  break  his  shoulder  bone. 

Rumors  were  running  rampant  and  with  many  versions.  In  substantiation 
to  many  of  the  rumors,  it  was  noted  that  many  divisions  were  moving  out  and 
fewer  replacements  arriving.  Rumors  had  it  that  we  were  being  relieved  and 
going  to  another  front,  probably  the  Argonne  north  of  Verdun. 

A number  of  the  crews  were  assigned  to  artillery  units  to  jockey  their 
heavier  guns  and  move  them  when  the  German  artillery  got  too  hot.  These 
details  generally  consisted  of  three  gasoline  tractor  crews,  the  tractor  not  so 
apt  to  give  away  the  position  as  Ihe  steam  locomotives,  belching  smoke  by  day 
and  sparks  by  night. 

Lieutenants  Chandler  and  Bell  with  Company  “E”  crews  were  jockeying  for 
the  French  heavy  artillery  and  “D”  for  the  51st  Coast  Artillery  who  wore  some 
kind  of  a Navy  uniform  which  looked  funny  there  with  soldiers.  Alfred  E.  Hart 
of  “D”  and  St.  Paul  writes  that  he  ran  one  of  the  tractors  and  that  Lt.  Signer, 
a lawyer  from  Olympia,  Washington  was  in  charge.  Lt.  Signer  no  doubt  is 
remembered  by  the  21st  as  a good  officer,  always  dressed  in  an  issue  uniform 
with  pants  that  seemed  to  be  filled  with  sawdust,  wore  large  gold  rimmed  glasses 
and  in  dress,  not  the  beau  ideal  of  the  21st.  Later,  at  Conflans,  he  was  to  be 
our  protector  when  on  trial  for  sins  and  omissions.  My  notes  indicate  that  Lt. 
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Greeley  was  on  the  gun  moving  team  but  so  far  confirmation  has  not  been 
obtained. 

Somewhere  back  in  my  repository  of  memories  is  a story  of  a part  of  “F" 
Company  having  to  hold  the  lines  where  some  doughboys  had  walked  out.  Some 
of  them  had  gotten  into  a farm  house  and  one  was  banging  a piano  with  "Over 
There"  and  other  songs  of  the  A.E.F.,  not  knowing  that  close  by  were  German 
troops  wbo  fortunately  did  not  know  that  spot  was  held  by  just  some  railroad 
engineers. 

“October  2nd.  Speeder  is  pas  bon.  Batteries  are  dead.  Hear  the  Boche  had 
left  many  on  Montsec,  so  Jess  and  I go  and  find  some  but  not  a spark  left  in 
any.  Gunnell  went  to  Xivray  to  get  a telephone  for  Wionville.  Goodness  kno\\’s 
when  he  will  get  back  if  they  start  shelling  again.  Company  “A”  man  loaned 
us  batteries  and  a spark  plug.  Said  his  name  was  Underwood  and  from  near 
Roanoke,  Va.  Only  ones  1 know  so  far  from  Virginia  are  Witt,  Keegan  and 
Gunnell.  Don’t  know  how  we  will  repay  him  but  Jess  says,  “Never  mind,  Ci’onk. 
she  is  going  to  run.  I’m  tired  of  hiking  up  and  down  the  petit.”  (The  little  rail- 
road) Went  on  to  Sorcy  to  get  some  supplies.  Went  in  Col.  Peek’s  office  and 
swiped  batteries  from  bell  he  used  to  wake  up  Sgts.  Donecker,  Weil  and  Weaver. 
The  Colonel  is  not  there  much  and  has  good  lungs.  Really  I think  it  better  that 
the  batteries  make  my  speeder  run  rather  than  the  sergeants  though  they  need 
the  exercise.  Furthermore,  Donnelly  has  been  trying  to  get  batteries  and  now 
maybe  Col.  Peek  will  buzz  out  a supply  order  for  them.  Hear  Bulgaria  has 
finished  and  some  rumor  about  Austria.  Bad  accident  near  us  last  night.  A train 
ran  into  some  empties  left  on  a main  track  and  Rank  of  “C”  was  killed.  Hanna, 
the  conductor,  and  Byrnes  were  badly  hurt.” 

There  were  naturally  some  accidents  inherent  to  railroading  with  crews 
not  consisting  entirely  of  e.xperienced  rail  men,  running  at  night  with  no  lights 
such  as  head,  rear  marker  and  hand  lanterns;  track  that  suddenly  gave  in  by 
lack  of  ballast  or  torn  by  a shell  and  other  hazards  to  operation.  Furthermore, 
some  of  the  German  track  was  in  common  use  by  the  French  and  21st,  a condi- 
tion that  with  the  language  and  administration  barriers  contributed  to  some  of 
the  accidents.  The  above  mentioned  accident  as  I recall  was  on  the  Wionville 
line  where  the  French  had  lost  some  empties  from  a train  earlier  in  the  night. 

James  J.  Ware  of  Company  “F”  and  New  York  City  says  he  almost  killed 
Major  Sam  Robertson  of  the  22nd  Engineers  who  wanted  to  get  on  the  engine 
but  waved  to  Jimmy  not  to  stop.  Jimmy  slowed  down  but  the  Major  missed  the 
gi'ab  iron  and  almost  went  under.  Said  he  must  be  slipping.  Ware  says  he  was 
one  of  the  engineers  who  knew  nothing  about  railroading  but  had  a good  fireman 
and  his  conductor  was  a good  steam  hogger. 

“Oct.  3rd.  Looks  like  I had  a writing  jag  on  last  night.  So  busy  today  I 
don’t  know  what  I did  and  too  tired  to  write  about  it.  Gunnell’s  cooking  is  im- 
proving and  he  has  invented  something  rotten — mi.xed  goldfish  and  corned  beef 
hash.  Jess  just  came  in  with  the  bag  of  cordite  for  the  fire  and  set  it  here  on 
the  table  about  an  inch  from  the  candle.  I grabbed  it.  Went  to  Xivray  alone  on 
speeder  and  in  pass  met  a train  stopped  to  let  passengers,  a company  of  the 
15th  Engineers,  see  the  German  dugouts  while  he  built  up  more  steam  to  get 
over  the  hump  north  of  the  pass.  The  fools  with  their  officers  were  playing  with 
potato-mashers  (German  hand  grenades).  I and  the  crew  too  were  scared  to 
death.  Talked  to  some  of  them  who  said  they  were  to  relieve  some  railroad 
engineers  which  I hope  are  us.  They  have  been  in  France  a long  time  and 
seem  to  be  apologizing  for  not  being  on  the  front  before.  Said  they  had  a lot  of 
talent  in  outfit  and  General  Pershing  did  not  want  them  wiped  out.  About  that 
time  Capt.  Woods  came  up  on  speeder  and  bawled  out  their  officers  about  the 
grenades,  told  the  crew  to  get  the  train  moving  and  those  wanting  to  ride  to  get 
aboard.  His  speeder  driver  helped  get  my  speeder  back  on  track.” 
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The  Leatherman  diary  utilizes  more  and  more  French  words  as  the  entries 
progress  and  it  has  created  a reading  problem  for  me.  Maybe  his  progress  under 
the  tutelage  of  Miss  Tito  has  been  grossly  underestimated.  Recently,  wanting  a 
French-English  translation  book,  I went  to  a book  store  and  asked  for  a French 
dictionary.  Returning  home  I found  the  clerk  had  sold  exacty  what  I had  asked 
for,  a dictionary  of  French  words  with  the  definitions  in  French. 

Les  was  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Menil  la  Tour  installing  telephone 
facilities  for  the  Operating  Department’s  new  headquarters.  They  had  fixed  a 
room  in  the  building  for  Colonel  Slifer  to  occupy  when  detained  there  for  the 
night.  Les  too  had  to  spend  some  nights  there  and  found  the  Colonel’s  room  a 
good  place  to  set  up  his  folding  cot.  The  Colonel  arrived  unexpected  and  late 
one  night  to  find  Les  spread  out  asleep  but  did  not  throw  him  out.  In  later  years 
Les  has  referred  to  ‘the  night  he  slept  with  Colonel  Slifer.’ 

He  mentions  visiting  a “cootie  farm”  that  had  moved  into  Menil  la  Tour 
and  acquiring  long-johns  now  desirable  for  the  approaching  winter.  Why  called 
“cootie  fai'm,’’  I will  never  know. 'It  was  a big  truck  with  a boiler  to  supply 
steam  for  a large  cylinder  in  which  clothes  were  placed  to  rid  them  of  every- 
thing from  lice  to  hydrophobia  and  when  removed,  were  a mass  of  wrinkles.  But 
to  get  the  issue  of  masculine  lingei’ie,  one  had  to  get  in  line  and  while  waiting 
for  return  of  the  emaculate  and  wrinkled  uniform,  undergo  abluent  acts  mainly 
under  a shower  from  which  hot  water  trickled  or  freely  flowed  dependent  upon 
the  attitude  and  goodwill  of  the  man  at  the  valve.  He  had  to  fire  the  water 
heater,  a task  contributing  to  his  parsimony  in  doling  out  the  water.  No  haircut 
was  included  in  the  package  as  an  inducement  to  taking  the  cootie  treatment. 
The  Army  was  not  so  interested  in  our  bathing  for  the  reasons  baths  are  taken  so 
much  as  that  such  custom  be  kept  before  us  as  a reminder,  lest  we  forget  and 
upon  return  home  cause  a congressional  investigation  as  to  why  our  officers  had 
been  made  officers  that  let  us  get  dirty. 

Les’  diary  covers  the  ne.xl  few  days  with  an  interesting  description  of  the 
hut  in  the  woods  and  a personally  conducted  trip  thorugh  the  labyrinth  of  Mont- 
sec,  so  from  his  diary: — 

“October  5th.  Went  to  Sorcy  (from  Menil  la  Tour)_  started  walking.  Two 
Frenchmen  in  a horse  cart  gave  me  a lift  to  Trondes  where  after  getting  hot 
chocolate  at  the  French  Foyer  de  Soldat,  caught  a truck  to  Sorcy  Gare.  Saw  a 
French  butcher  wagon.  He  had  a little  meat  block  and  drives  around  the  coun- 
tryside doling  out  little  slabs  of  meat. 

“Oct.  6th  Sunday  at  Sorcy.  Went  to  church  to  hear  our  new  chaplain.  He 
seems  a pretty  decent  sort  but  had  to  go  through  the  barracks  and  bust  up  some 
poker  games  to  get  a congregation,  including  a couple  of  the  Catholic  boys  who 
got  caught  in  the  raid.  Dick  Breckinridge  (Of  “A”,  the  Band  and  San  Francisco) 
had  taken  the  boys  over  the  coals  for  three  50  fr.  notes  and  a handful  of  silver. 
He  hasn’t  a bit  of  sense  about  poker  or  French  money. 

“Went  back  to  Menil  la  Tour  in  side-car  with  McElroy  and  found  Cronk  and 
Sauers  there.  Had  mail  for  Cronk.  (Here  let  me  interject  a word.  One  envelope 
on  which  he  had  written,  ‘this  hand  writing  and  the  feel  of  the  insides  are 
familiar,’  contained  two  pieces  of  chewing  gum  and  a Masonic  pin  glued  to  a 
piece  of  paper  from  his  kid  sister.  There  was  a package  from  home  with  a 
Testament  and  picture  of  my  Mother  and  Father.  The  package  had  been  opened, 
Les  explaining  that  he,  Alloway,  Bradley  and  Witt  just  could  not  wait  to  see 
what  it  contained.  Incidentally,  he  advised  that  there  had  been  a five  dollar  bill 
inside  but  they  knowing  I had  no  place  to  spend  it  on  the  front,  had  decided  to 
invest  it  in  cakes,  chocolate  bars  and  cigars,  Les  being  the  only  cigar  smoker. 
Here  he  produced  my  one-fifth  that  now  required  a three-way  split  with  Gunnell 
and  Sauers.) 

“Went  with  them  to  their  place  in  the  woods.  They  had  a hut  that  evidently 
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had  been  accupied  by  the  German  Commanding  Officer.  Two  rooms  with  a porch 
for  a kitchen  and  a rustic  beer  garden  but  no  beer.  I promptly  named  it  ‘Camp 
Deutcherwald’.  The  hurriedly  departing  Boche  had  left  dishes  and  cooking 
utensils.  A rather  extensive  library  contained  books  on  Engineering,  the  Life  of 
Wilhelm  II,  jokes  and  three  volumes  on  the  Vereinigen  Staats.  Also  a Bible. 

“They  took  me  on  a tour  of  the  dugouts  at  the  foot  of  Montsec.  A chapel 
had  a cross  made  of  boughs  and  underneath  an  inscription,  ‘Ein  feste  burg  ist 
unser  Gott.’  The  dugouts,  besides  a winding  stairway,  had  a shaft  and  ladder  for 
use  in  case  a shell  should  block  the  entrance.  The  shaft  seemed  to  go  down  at 
least  a hundred  feet.  Below  ground  there  were  rooms  and  passageways  galore 
but  nothing  compared  to  the  tunnels  they  showed  me  up  on  Montsec.  From  the 
top  of  Montsec  you  can  see  at  least  twenty  devastated  villages.  It  is  litei'ally 
honeycombed  with  dugouts  and  passageways.  One  could  get  lost  in  there  and  v\e 
groped  around  by  light  of  some  candles.  Most  of  it  was  entered  by  entrances  at 
the  base  along  the  north  side.  Machine  gun  emplacements  all  over  the  front  of 
the  hill  at  various  levels.  The  emplacemients  were  on  platforms  reached  by 
ladders  some  10  to  20  feet  from  the  passageways  below.  A camouflaged  trap 
door  in  front  of  the  guns  could  be  raised  enough  for  the  guns  to  swing  and  fire 
over  a wide  area.  Six  thousand  German  troops  had  come  down  yelling  ‘Kam- 
rade’  and  surrendered  after  the  doughboys  by-passed  the  hill.  The  German 
officers  had  departed  as  the  barrage  started  and  left  the  troops  to  fight  or  he 
captured.” 

^ ^ 

Here  let  me  interject  that  recently  Jean  Stocker  of  Nancy  sent  some  pictures 
of  Montsec  and  the  massive  World  War  One  Memorial  erected  on  the  summit. 
Shown  carved  in  the  rim  of  the  colonnade  are  the  divisions  in  the  Drive — the 
1st,  2nd,  4th,  5th,  26th,  42nd,  82nd,  89th,  and  the  90th  American  and  the  2nd, 
15th  and  26th  French.  Also  as  reserve,  the  3rd,  35th,  78th,  80th  and  91st  Ameri- 
can. Other  divisions  shown  as  having  occupied  the  Sector  are  the  6th,  7th,  28th, 
29th,  32nd,  33rd,  88th  and  92nd. 

A stone  plaque  chronicles  that  during  World  War  Two,  American  troops  had 
to  fire  on  Montsec  with  some  damage  to  the  monument.  Chester  Elliot  of  “D” 
and  Fort  Worth,  Texas  visited  21st  Engineer  country  in  the  summer  of  1962  and 
at  the  Indianapolis  reunion  said  that  ironically,  it  was  the  26th  Division  who  had 
to  fire  on  Montsec  and  damage  the  monument  erected  to  their  predecessors  in 
another  war. 

“October  7th.  Last  night  Gunnell  and  Sauers  fixed  a big  supper  for  the 
four  of  us.  Roast  beef,  spuds,  canned  tomatoes  and  coffee  with  canned  milk. 
They  had  talked  the  Company  “A”  mess  Sergeant  out  of  the  beef  as  we  came 
by  there.  All  cooked  on  the  little  kitchen  stove  thoughtfully  left  there  by  the 
departing  Heines.  There  was  a big  pile  of  fii’e  wood  that  had  been  stored  for  a 
long,  cruel  winter.  An  axe  that  looked  like  an  Indian  tomahawk  w'as  stuck  in  a 
chopping  block.  A nearby  well  w'as  thought  to  be  poisoned  and  they  had  a five- 
gallon  keg  with  a beer  spigot,  full  of  water  gotten  about  six  miles  aw'ay. 

“They  had  a pile  of  German  Mausers,  a part  of  what  they  said  they  had 

before  a salvage  gang  cleaned  out,  and  gobs  more  ammunition  than  for  their 

Springfields.  We  turned  in  to  sleep  in  real  beds,  no  comfort  being  too  good 
for  German  officer  or  Yankee  bucks.  I did  not  sleep  well  for  several  reasons — 
I had  eaten  too  much  supper  and  also  w'as  not  accustomed  to  a bed  with 

springs.  (I  recall  Les  accepting  our  invitation  to  our  hospitality  and  wondering 

who  would  give  up  his  bed  to  the  guest  and  sleep  on  the  floor.  Jess  mentioned 
that  maybe  the  Boche  would  send  over  some  shells  and  Gunnell  w’ould  spend  the 
night  on  the  steps  of  the  dugout,  now  pretty  well  filled  with  water.  From  the 
following,  maybe  that  was  what  happened,  i Boche  and  American  shells  were 
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passing  overhead  at  irregular  intervals  and  the  telephone  ringing  every  time 
I dozed.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  was  our  ring  and  there  was  a 

message  from  Donnelly  ordering  me  to  get  back  to  Menil  la  Tour  and  for 

Cronk’s  gang  to  collect  all  telephones  and  be  ready  to  move. 

“After  breakfast  we  ran  down  to  Wionville  to  ask  Hack  (Sgt.  Arthur  Hack 
of  “D”  and  Waycross,  Ga. ) what  it  was  all  about  and  found  that  the  21st  had 
been  ordered  to  the  Verdun  front  in  the  Argonne.  Our  petit  railroad  here  is  to 
be  turned  over  to  the  12th,  15th  and  22nd  Engineers.  (When  Les  made  this  entry, 
we  did  not  know  that  Company  “H”  of  the  newly  arrived  3rd  Battalion  had 
come  up  a day  or  so  before  and  was  now  at  Vignuelles  to  operate  with  the 

other  engineer  regiments.)  'Nach  Verdun’.  I hope  we  have  better  luck  than 

the  Crowm  Prince’s  Army  at  Verdun.  Helped  them  (Sauers,  Gunnell  and  I) 
pack  their  stuff.  Cronk  and  Sauers  took  me  on  speeder  over  to  Menli.  Cronk 
decided  to  catch  a train  from  there  for  Sorcy  and  for  Sauers  to  take  speeder 
and  telephones  on  a train  that  is  going  by  Vignuelles  right  under  the  noses 
of  the  German  Army  and  north  of  Verdun.  Going  through  the  ruins  of  Xivray, 
we  saw  Company  “A”  striking  their  tents  like  a bunch  of  Arabs  that  silently 
fold  their  tents  and  steal  away,  loading  everything  onto  a train.  We  had  to 
laugh  at  one  fellow  wanting  to  load  a four-poster  bed.  They  said  he  had  hauled 
it  from  a German  dugout  on  a push  car,  gotten  one  night  of  sleep  in  it  and  now 
had  to  abandon  the  white  elephant.  The  “A”  fellows  had  a piano  loaded  on  a 
flat  car.  At  Menil  la  Tour  we  found  Robi,  Buck  and  the  others  cleaning  up. 
collecting  everything  that  would  come  loose.  Buck  got  Cronk  to  go  after  the 
telephones  at  Essey  and  Thiacourt  but  he  came  back  without  them.” 

* 

Here  must  be  told  a dumb  Dagwood  Bumstead  I pulled  on  that  trip  to  get 
the  telephones,  one  very  few  times  ever  told.  It  is  doubted  that  even  Les 
knows  what  happened.  All  of  us  have  some  dark  moment  spent  sliding  on  the 
ice  or  falling  dowm  the  stairs,  with  hope  that  no  one  saw  us.  Even  a dog  can 
look  sheepish  about  some  dumb  dog  trick. 

E.  F.  Buckler  of  “F”  and  Texas,  Bill  Padden  of  “D”  and  Nevada,  “Smitty” 
Smith,  I do  not  know  which  one  of  the  Smtihs,  Raymond  Hoover  of  “D”  and 
Enola,  Pa.,  and  Robichaud  previously  mentioned,  constituted  the  telephone 
detail  at  Menil.  “Buck”  asked  me  to  take  his  speeder  and  get  the  telephones 
for  him.  As  I had  not  been  over  the  connection  north  of  Fliry,  he  gave  detail 
instructions  saying  the  switches  would  probably  be  properly  lined  but  not  to 
get  on  rusty  track.  I got  to  Lincoln  Junction  but  from  there  on,  my  whereabouts 
were  never  known  to  me.  Soon  I realized  that  the  track  was  rusty,  very  rusty 
and  the  direction  was  too  much  to  the  east.  The  location  was  well  past  the 
artillery  and  at  times  I could  see  doughboys  in  the  distance.  There  was  a long 
straight  stretch  on  a downgrade  and  I had  about  decided  to  turn  back  when 
there  was  a ‘zing’.  Cutting  the  ignition  and  braking  brought  the  speeder  almost 
to  a stop  but  another — this  time  a ‘snap’  decided  me  to  roll  off  and  into  a 
wash  in  the  dirt  fill.  It  possibly  was  a foot  wide  and  a half  deep  but  I was 
in  it.  Soon  fearing  that  the  Heine  sniper  was  working  his  way  through  the 
woods  to  get  a better  view  of  his  target,  I jumped  up,  gave  the  speeder  a push, 
reversed  the  spark  quadrant  and  stretched  out  lengthwise  on  the  foot  board — 
the  off  side.  I had  a Colt  .45  but  no  inclination  to  be  a doughboy  in  competition 
with  a Mauser  I could  not  see.  “Buck”  had  fresh  batteries  in  the  speeder,  one 
of  the  large  size,  and  I prayed  they  hold  up.  ’That  speeder  took  off  up  that  hill 
roaring  and  with  me  clinging  to  the  foot  board.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  two  dough- 
boys stopped  me  and  wanted  to  know  where  in  the  heck  I thought  I was  going. 
They  said  they  had  tried  to  stop  me  on  the  way  down  but  had  plunged  past  too 
fast,  and  gave  me  a talk  about  the  war.  They  had  two  service  stripes,  thus 
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outranking  me  prestigevvise  and  I humbly  listened  to  their  advice  and  teach- 
ings on  self  preservation  along  the  front. 

It  was  getting  dark  and  somewhere  along  the  way  home  I met  Les,  Robi 
and  Buck  now  out  searching  for  me.  They  wanted  to  know  where  I had  been 
and  when  told  that  a train  had  caused  the  delay,  Buck  spoke  up  to  say  that 
there  were  no  trains  out,  all  having  been  called  in  for  the  move.  Here  the  sub- 
ject was  changed  to  the  telephones  not  recovered.  My  feelings  was  that  Buck 
suspected  something  fishy. 

The  night  we  went  to  the  Salvation  Army  hut  and  saw  a newspaper  ablaze 
with  news  that  Austria  and  Germany  had  asked  for  an  Armistice.  Les  and  Don 
were  sleeping  with  the  local  telephone  gang  in  a half  barn,  half  house,  so  I 
joined  them  for  the  night.  Again,  overhead  in  the  loft  a cat  purred  her  brood 
to  sleep.  It  was  amazing  how  loud  that  cat’s  purr  was  in  the  stillness  but  soon 
I too  succumbed  and  joined  the  brood  in  slumber.  My  diary  notes  that  ever>' 
cat  seemed  to  have  a family  and  that  the  cat  population  of  France  is  safe. 
They  liked  our  kitchens. 

(Further  confusion.  Les  has  started  using  German  words  and  sometimes 
sentences  in  his  diary.  Furthermore,  we  differ  a bit  on  the  dates.  We  had  no 
morning  and  evening  papers  to  keep  us  straight  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  or 
month  as  is  so  helpful  to  one  now  in  retirement.) 

Next  morning^  Robichaud  took  Les  and  me  to  Sorcy  on  a speeder  and  as 
fast  as  it  would  go.  Les’  diary  comments,  “I  am  scared  to  death  when  riding 
with  him  going  like  to  a fire  though  I like  to  ride  the  things.”  We  packed  much 
of  the  telephone  gear  but  I went  back  to  Menil  la  Tour  with  Robi  and  the  idea 
of  going  with  the  company  on  one  of  the  trains.  However,  Don  had  other  ideas 
and  made  “Buck”  bring  me  back  to  Sorcy  the  next  morning,  but  not  before 
a visit  to  the  “cootie  farm”  for  a bath  and  an  issue  of  long  johns. 

From  my  diary : — 

“October  10th,  Wednesday,  (at  Sorcy)  Last  night  was  the  last  for  Les, 
Don  and  me  together  in  our  tent.  Seemed  like  the  break  up  of  something.  Les 
and  I went  to  Void  and  Sorcy  villages  to  say  goodby  to  the  Broulands,  DI. 
Verdier,  Mile.  Chaumont  and  her  Mother.  They  were  a bit  shocked  that  we 
were  headed  for  the  rugged  Argonne.  Mile.  Chaumont  was  in  good  spirits  as 
she  had  heard  that  her  fiance  was  coming  back  from  Mesopotamia  though  I 
thought  she  feared  wounded.  Alloway  came  to  the  tent  and  we  talked  late. 

“AUoway  is  not  going  with  us  as  he  is  now  Supt.  of  A.P.O.  747  wLich  will 
move  to  Commercy.  (That  was  the  last  time  I ever  saw  Allow’ay.  Years  later 
he  WTOte  that  they  wanted  to  commission  him  a lieutenant  as  an  officer  was 
supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  a post  office,  but  he  declined  and  settled  for  a 
Sergeancy.  A.P.O.  747  was  the  largest  on  the  front  and  the  only  one  in  France 
not  in  charge  of  a commissioned  officer,  i One  year  ago  today  I stood  with  my 
right  hand  raised  and  became  a United  States  soldier.  So  much  has  transpii'ed 
since  then. 

“Was  awakened  at  5 A.M.  and  we  let  the  tent  down.  If  has  been  our  home 
for  so  many  months.  Col.  Slifer  came  around  to  see  us  and  ask  if  we  had  gotten 
all  the  telephone  stuff.  Reminded  me  that  I was  the  mean  son  of  a minister 
and  again  wondered  how  I had  gotten  into  his  outfit.  (Back  in  the  summer  he 
had  asked  if  my  father  was  a railroad  man.)  Don.  Buckler,  Bishop  and  I load 
on  a truck  and  leave  for  Dombasle  via  Commercy,  St.  Mihiel  and  Verdun.  'Nach 
Verdun’.  ‘They  shall  not  pass’. 

“We  stopped  to  chat  with  some  French  soldiers  at  Verdun  until  we  found 
shells  were  coming  in  at  2 or  3 minute  intervals,  one  landing  in  tlie  nearby 
Meuse  River,  then  we  departed.” 

^ sk  sjs  ^ 

We  did  not  know  Verdun  was  yet  under  fire.  Bishop  and  I were  standing 
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in  the  truck  and  when  the  rushing  noise  of  the  shell  was  heard,  we  just  stood 
there  surprised  and  dumfounded.  The  French  soldiers  dived  into  a cellar  door 
as  though  it  were  a swimming  pool.  Don,  Buck  and  the  driver  dived  under 
the  truck.  What  mystified  me  was  the  good  condition  of  the  streets  though  the 
buildings  in  block  after  block  were  in  shambles.  The  French  said  the  Boche 
had  to  use  long  range  guns  and  fire  high  to  drop  the  shells  over  the  hill  along 
the  north  side  of  town,  thus  most  of  them  landed  on  the  river  side.  They  also 
said  the  German  artillery  was  vei’y  consistent  in  the  pattern  and  where  the  next 
shell  would  land  could  pretty  well  be  figured.  As  we  got  out  of  town  we  heard 
another  explode  behind  us  and  the  FWD  truck  driver  did  some  fast  moving. 

“At  last  I have  seen  in  Verdun  that  the  French  will  not  give  up  to  the  German 
invaders.  Saw  two  of  our  balloons  brought  down  by  a Boche  but  our  planes 
got  him  before  he  got  away.  Also  a flight  of  several  hundi’ed  Allied  planes  going 
over  the  lines  but  too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  their  bombs  go  off.  More  planes 
than  in  the  flight  on  the  eve  of  the  St.  Mihiel  Drive.  (I  have  seen  in  writings 
that  there  were  500).  Don  pul  Bishop,  me,  the  tent  and  supplies  off  beside  the 
track  at  Dombasle  to  wait  for  the  trains  to  arrive  with  “D”  company  and  then 
went  back  to  Sorcy  on  the  truck.  Raining.  Prop  up  a part  of  tlie  tent  cover  and 
stretch  out  on  cot,  but  soon  water  starts  dripping  and  I find  what  looks  like  a 
bullet  hole  in  the  tent  cover.  Trains  did  not  arrive  and  seeing  what  looked  like 
a kitchen,  went  there  to  find  it  French,  but  they  fed  me.  Then  went  with  them 
to  their  dugout  but  the  air  was  too  foul  and  they  were  eating  garlic,  so  I de- 
cided to  get  out,  especially  as  I prefer  the  top  of  the  ground.  Felt  a bit  badly 
about  walking  out  on  their  hospitality.  No  shells  here  but  there  is  a heavy 
barrage  ahead.  Found  Jonny  Jones  had  already  arrived  and  found  a place  to 
bunk,  so  holed  up  with  him.  Bishop  has  disappeared. 

“Oct.  11th.  A year  ago  I had  awakened  in  a cold  barracks  at  Camp  Grant 
to  find  that  Lacey  had  spread  his  overcoat  over  me.  Lacey  is  still  that  kind 
of  a fellow.  Cliecked  tent  cover  and  found  a line  of  holes  through  the  tent,  the 
cover,  straw  tick,  blanket  and  cot  canvas  but  none  through  me.  Maybe  I was 
not  on  the  cot.  Must  have  happened  one  of  those  nights  at  Sorcy  when  we  were 
piled  against  the  rock  fill  back  of  Headquarters. 

“Word  is  that  the  artillery  and  doughboys  pushed  the  German  Army  back 
along  a 20  kilometer  (12  to  13  miles)  part  of  the  front  ahead  and  now  we  are 
not  very  close.  Thousands  of  prisoners  in  long  lines  herded  by  a few  doughboys 
are  coming  back.  Lots  of  troops  moving.  Lots  of  ambulances.  Hear  President 
Wilson’s  reply  to  Germans  is  that  we  will  fight  on. 

“Hear  trains  arrived  and  stopped  at  a village  about  a mile  back.  Find 
Sauers  and  Trusty  and  they  say  Lts.  Rafferty  and  Grogan  had  taken  over  our 
speeder.  Captain  Gabriel  was  standing  at  the  flat  car,  so  we  unload  it  under  Lt. 
Rafferty's  nose.  They  had  used  up  the  gasoline,  so  I tied  it  behind  an  engine 
running  light  to  Dombasle.  Engineer  kids  me  by  setting  brakes  but  I had  a 
long  tow  wire.  (Maybe  he  was  high  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Speeder  Exterminators 
and  was  looking  for  a citation. ) Bish,  Buck  and  I hook  some  food  off  a train 
and  have  French  fried  potatoes  and  bacon.  Don  arrived  on  motorcycle  and  got 
in  on  feed.  He  says  I will  have  Sauers,  Bishop  and  Trusty  with  me  to  handle 
Company  “D”  Division  up  through  Montfaucaon.  Bish  and  I to  stay  here  most 
of  the  time  to  get  the  Operating  Department  fixed  up.  Sauers  and  Trusty  to  go 
with  the  “D”  fellows  up  the  line. 

“Some  of  the  trains  have  not  arrived  and  some  seem  to  be  uneasy.  Fellows 
have  lots  of  stories  about  the  trip,  much  of  which  was  close  to  the  German 
artillery  and  trenches.  Some  of  the  engines  ran  out  of  water  and  a bucket 
brigade  raided  an  Infantry  water  wagon.  There  had  been  a few  derailments 
where  the  Boche  had  not  built  good  roadbed.  One  train  got  on  the  wrong  branch 
and  almost  into  the  trenches.  The  Boche  did  not  get  wise  to  what  was  going  on 
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and  if  they  had.  at  lots  of  places  could  have  blown  the  trains  all  to  pieces. 
Well,  I came  on  a truck  and  they  certainly  are  “high  toning”  me.  Seems  a big 
experience  missed.” 

Memory  recalls  that  the  two  Lieutenants  had  used  the  speeder  to  scout  ahead 
for  shell  damage^  the  speeder  and  the  Lieutenants  being  considered  more  ex- 
pendable than  a steam  engine.  Both  were  Master  Engineers  recently  out-shopped 
at  the  Officer  Training  School  into  uniforms  of  a 2nd  Lieutenant.  Harry  Rafferty 
came  from  North  Dakota  and  was  assigned  to  our  Company  “D”.  Roy  L. 
Grogan  came  from  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  As  I recall,  he  was  with  us  in  “D"  for 
awhile  and  then  went  to  3rd  Battalion  Headquarters  and  “H”  Company.  The 
picture  on  page  37  of  the  Biography  shows  him  well,  displaying  two  service 
stripes  with  other  officers  not  so  long  in  France.  Also  in  the  picture  on  Page  182. 

The  21st  had  been  a part  of  big  troop  movement  w'hich  history  records  as 
one  most  quietly  done  without  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  The  move  was  a great 
surprise  to  the  Germans  just  as  Hannibal  and  his  elephants  crossing  the  Alps 
were  a surprise  for  the  Romans  a century  or  so  B.C. 

Les,  Bradley  and  Witt  did  not  get  away  from  Sorcy  for  several  days.  “Jack” 
Mullen  and  others  of  the  electrical  gang  had  gone  and  Col.  Slifer  wanted  all 
light  bulbs,  sockets  and  switches  removed  from  the  Headquarters  Building  and 
taken  to  Vraincourt.  Les  got  the  contract.  His  diary  reads : — 

“Oct.  10th.  Worked  all  day  taking  down  the  lights.  Col.  Slifer  said  I should 
have  rubber  gloves  for  me  to  pull  the  fuses  which  would  have  killed  everything. 

“Oct.  11th.  I had  left  a light  for  Col.  Slifer  and  power  connected  to  it  and 
when  he  found  it  he  came  looking  for  me  wanting  to  know  why.  When  told  the 
fuse  had  not  been  pulled  he  said  I was  a son  of  a gun. 

“Oct.  12th.  Killed  all  power  at  Headquarters  and  it  is  a dead  place.  Got 
six  Negroes  to  stack  stuff  for  loading  on  truck.  Went  down  to  Sorcy  for  supper 
with  M.  Verdier  and  it  was  some  feed.  The  French  eat  slowly  but  exceedingly 
sure.  No  garlic. 

“Oct.  13th.  Went  to  tell  the  Broulands  goodbye  again  and  rode  M.  Verdier’s 
bicycle  from  Sorcy.  Have  a bad  cold  and  they  doctored  me.  Mdm.  Brouland 
gave  me  a bag  of  camphor  to  keep  off  the  Spanish  influenza  and  a knit  bib  for 
my  chest.  M.  Verdier  came  up  in  the  evening  and  Alloway  came  by  to  say 
goodbye.  Have  been  living  in  one  of  the  officer’s  huts  by  the  canal. 

“Oct.  14th.  Left  for  Vraincourt  in  truck  with  a 3rd  Battalion  Lieutenant 
who  said  Col.  Slifer  told  him  not  to  give  me  any  orders  as  I would  not  even 
obey  a Colonel.  (Here  Les  describes  just  about  my  experience  with  the  shells 
as  a surprise  while  going  through  Verdun. ) Arrive  at  Vraincourt  and  get  settled 
with  the  others  in  the  loft  of  a house.  Set  up  switchboard  with  Capt.  Rill  and 
everybody  telling  me  how.  Mud  everywhere.  No  cafes  or  stores.  No  civilians 
but  the  Mayor  and  two  old  women.  Who  put  the  ‘rain’  in  Vraincourt.  Find  I 
have  been  made  a Sergeant  from  a buck  private.” 

^ ^ ^ 

Some  have  written  to  say  they  cannot  recall  all  that  turkey  previously 
mentioned  herein.  Therefore,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  pumpkin  pie  Jack 
Mullen  and  the  cooks  made  for  us  once  at  Headquarters. 

There  was  a prosaic  story  going  the  rounds  about  the  officers  of  an  outfit, 
not  ours,  wanting  their  cook  to  get  some  rabbits  for  the  mess.  He  did,  a good 
supply,  until  a delegation  of  the  local  French  citizens  awaited  on  the  officers 
to  request  that  the  cook  be  stopped  from  stealing  their  cats. 

'The  two  balloons  we  saw  enroute  to  Dombasle  were  the  last  recorded  in 
either  of  the  diaries  or  that  I can  recall  seeing  downed. 

Few  of  the  21st  knew  that  Lt.  Chandler  of  “C”  and  “E”  and  Wilmington, 
Delaware  had  a younger  brother  who  was  an  observer  along  the  St.  Mihiel  front 
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and  when  one  was  shot  down,  one  can  imagine  his  anxiety  until  the  parachutes 
were  seen  to  open.  In  addition,  there  were  three  more  brothers.  One  in  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  that  set  off  those  flares  and  such.  One,  an  aide  to 
the  General  commanding  the  26th  Division  artillery  and  one  who  was  a spy 
behind  the  German  lines  of  whom  Chandler  was  strictly  ordered  never  to  men- 
tion or  admit  knowledge. 

* sis  * * sis 

Those  of  the  21st  now  entering  the  Argonne  front  were  seasoned  and  kitchen 
tested.  The  St.  Mihiel  Drive  and  the  seven  previous  months  had  been  rugged 
for  many.  True,  it  was  not  the  harrowing  “over-the-top”  experience  of  the 
e.xpedient  doughboys  in  close  combat  one  day  and  with  relief  for  those  who 
survived  to  come  back  and  fight  another  day.  Ours  had  been  day  by  day,  some 
good  days  and  some  bad  days  for  a long  period.  Many  had  had  the  experience 
of  not  being  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  Some  were.  Well  scattered 
and  generally  on  the  move  for  most  probably  contributed  to  the  small  number 
of  casualties.  Rightly,  the  26th  Division  boys  had  dubbed  us  tbe  “Horseshoe 
Outfit.’’  At  Camp  Grant^  the  21st  had  been  called  the  “Orplian  Regiment,’’  not 
being  a part  of  any  division.  The  new  name  given  us  by  the  26th  was  very 
appropriate.  Now  we  were  in  the  contested  Argonne  where  it  would  be  rugged 
for  most  but  of  short  duration. 


VII 

THE  MEUSE-ARGONNE 
NORTHWEST  OF  VERDUN 
AND 

THE  ARMISTICE 

Dombasle  Village  about  tw'elve  miles  west  of  Verdun,  lay  in  a valley  of  the 
small  Noron  River  which  flow'ed  westwardly  into  the  Aire  at  Aubreville.  The 
Est  Railroad  between  Verdun  and  Reims  passed  through  the  valley,  though  op- 
erated only  for  military  use  and  then  probably  with  many  interruptions  as  the 
lines  of  June,  1918  were  about  five  miles  to  the  north.  Then,  the  lines  ran  from 
Samogneaux  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Meuse,  westwardly  and  just  north  of  Esnes 
and  south  of  Varennes  and  Cheppy. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  in  the  Argonne,  the  lines  had  been  pushed  from  north 
of  Montfaucon,  westwardly  almost  straight  to  the  Chatel  Chehei’y  area.  There 
were  many  American  and  French  divisions.  It  is  of  interest  that  there  were  two 
26th  divisions,  one  French  and  one  American,  and  in  reading  accounts  of  the 
fighting,  one  must  note  the  progress  of  the  French  26th  and  18th  along  the  west 
bank  of  the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun,  The  French  would  not  let  go  of  that  area 
W’here  they  had  clung  tenaciously  for  so  many  years  nor  would  they  trust  the 
defense  of  Verdun  entirely  to  troops  other  than  their  owm.  North  of  Verdun,  the 
Germans  had  six  lines  of  fortifications  which  had  not  been  penetrated,  the  main 
one  being  the  Kriemhilde  Position, 

The  fighting  had  been  heavy  and  the  casualty  lists  lengthy.  No  longer  were 
the  daily  communiques,  “Six  machine  guns  and  two  prisoners  captured  north- 
west of  Verdun’’.  Missing  were  M.  Verdier’s  calls  to  give  reports  from  Eiffel 
Tower  back  to  the  States,  grabbed  from  the  air  by  his  wireless  receiver  in  the 
closet  at  Sorcy. 

On  the  evening  of  September  25th  at  11:00  o’clock,  3,000  guns  mainly  French 
75s,  but  including  up  to  the  16  inch  naval  guns  had  let  go  in  one  of  the  most 
extensive  barrages  of  the  war.  By  night  the  313th  regiment  of  the  79th  Division 
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with  both  artillery  and  tank  support  by  the  French  had  reached  the  foot  of  the 
Montfaucon  slope  and  by  noon  of  the  27th  had  encircled  and  taken  Montfaucon. 
The  314th  had  driven  forward  to  the  right  into  the  Fayel  Farm  woods  and  Cuisy. 
The  316th  were  in  reserve  but  had  moved  into  the  conflict.  By  the  night  of  the 


•*Consenvoye 

♦Brabant 

♦Sajuogneux 


♦Charny 


The  Standard 
Gauge  Railheads  were 
at  Dorabasle,  Aubreville 
and  Varennes.  Neuvlll. 


Map  made  from  the  one  in  the 
Biography  but  modified  to 
show  more  of  the  Meuse  River. 


Vralncour J 
Reg.  Hdq.trs. 


THE  MAIN  NOTWORK  OF  OUR  RAILROAD 
IN  THE  ARGONNE 


♦ Towns  or  Villages 
. Just  stations  along  the 
railroad,  maybe  Just  a 
telephone  shack  and  passing 
track.  Names  given  by  the 
French  or  Americans. 


27th,  the  79th  was  halted  facing  the  Bois  de  Beuge,  just  south  of  the  Cierges- 
Nantillois  road.  The  German  artillery  fire  had  been  heavy  and  their  machine 
gun  fire  terrific. 

The  advances  had  been  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Meuse  and  westw'ai’dly. 
Both  American  and  French  forces  had  driven  hard  against  the  entrenched  German 
army  in  the  Consenvoye-Samogneaux  area  but  were  repulsed  until  October  8th 
and  9th  when  the  17th  French  Army  Coi’ps  composed  of  the  French  18th  and 
26th  Divisions,  Colonial  19th  and  15th  and  American  26th,  29th  and  33rd  broke 
the  barrier  on  the  east  bank  by  partial  encirclement.  The  33rd  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  at  Consenvoye  and  Brabant  and  driven  north  along  both  banks  toward 
Bruelles  until  relieved  by  the  Colonial  15th  Division  on  October  15th.  By  October 
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8th  the  lines  were  from  the  Meuse  just  south  of  Bruelles,  westwardly  to  Chatel 
Chehery,  just  south  of  Fleville  where  the  42nd  and  other  divisions  performed 
gloriously.  These  drippings  from  history  are  just  to  show  the  Argonne  as  we 
found  it. 

We  had  brought  a number  of  locomotives  and  much  rolling  stock  with  us 
from  the  St.  Mihiel-Toul  Sector.  The  12th  and  14th  Engineers  who  relieved  us 
had  operated  with  the  French  in  the  Argonne  and  probably  left  much  of  their 
equipment.  Whether  they  had  moved  by  rail  along  the  lines  as  did  the  21st, 
I do  not  know.  Certainly  we  must  have  received  much  new  equipment  from  the 
Abainville  shops  in  order  to  operate  the  greatly  enlarged  network  of  railroad 
acquired  by  construction  and  conquest. 

The  faithful  little  engines  had  had  hard  usage  and  many  were  badly  in  need 
of  repairs.  There  had  been  some  wrecks  in  which  engines  and  cars  had  been 
damaged.  Their  high  center  of  gravity  did  not  help  their  stability  on  soft  track 
and  there  were  a number  of  turn-overs.  Alfred  E.  Hart  of  "D"  and  St.  Paul 
had  ridden  one  down  and  received  injuries.  The  diet  of  poor  quality  coal  made 
steaming  difficult  and  firemen  earned  their  dollar  a day  wage.  Short  radius 
curves  caused  many  derailments.  “Chandler-Bell  changes"  were  being  made 
in  Capt.  Sheedy's  shops  to  overcome  some  of  the  designer’s  shortcomings.  How 
many  engines  we  had,  I do  not  know  and  cannot  find  in  the  Biography  other  than 
Albert  Link's  statements  in  his  article  on  Page  71  of  the  Biography  that  during 
the  St.  Mihiel  Drive,  there  were  126  gasoline  tractors  in  use.  Why  no  one  thought 
to  include  such  an  interesting  datum  as  to  the  steam  engines  is  beyond  me.  How- 
ever, the  Biography  does  give  a list  of  the  paraphernalia  required  for  a section 
gang,  including  a water  bucket.  Possibly  the  canteens  of  section  gangs  were 
used  for  vin  blanc. 

Company  "C”  look  over  the  French  shops  at  Dombasle  and  started  making 
badly  needed  repairs.  IMany  of  the  Company  “C"  men  were  assigned  to  the 
operating  companies,  to  relieve  the  man-power  shortage. 

The  Biography  records  the  location  of  the  companies  at  this  time  as  thus : — 
Regimental  Headquarters  arrived  October  10th  at  Vraincourt,  Company  “A", 
October  8th  at  Abocourt : Company  “B",  October  13th  at  Cheppy;  Company  “C”, 
October  11th  at  Dombasle;  Company  “D",  October  12th  at  Dombasle;  Company 
“E",  October  13th  at  Cheppy;  Company  “F’’,  October  14th  at  Varenes. 

Company  “G”  was  at  the  Abainville  shops.  Company  “H"  was  at  Hatton- 
Chatel,  some  operating  a quan’y  for  ballast  and  others  operating  narrow  gauge 
with  the  12th  Engineers.  Company  “I”  was  maintaining  and  operating  east  of 
Verdun.  Companies  G,  H and  I had  sailed  from  New  York  September  1st  on  the 
H.M.S.  Belgic,  a British  ship  and  arrived  at  Livei’pool  on  the  17th. 

Company  “K"  was  at  Sorcy  and  Washington  operating  the  narrow  gauge. 
Company  “L”  was  at  Menil-la-Tour  and  operating  narrow  gauge  with  the  12th. 
Company  “M”  had  moved  to  the  Sorcy  shops  but  many  of  them  were  operating 
the  narrow  gauge.  The  standard  gauge  between  Commercy  and  Wionville  had 
been  rehabilitated  and  was  being  operated  by  a detachment  of  Company  “M" 
stationed  at  Wionville.  Companies  K,  L and  M of  the  Fourth  Battalion  had 
sailed  from  New  York  September  8th  on  the  U.S.  Transport  Manchuria.  (I  wonder 
if  today  one  of  our  ships  would  bear  that  name.) 

Company  “N"  was  at  the  Abainville  shops  assemblying  light  railroad  equip- 
ment. They  had  sailed  from  New  York  August  31st  on  the  S.  S.  Great  Northern, 
an  American  ship. 

Company  “O”  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  S.S.  Mangauin  and  landed  at 
Liverpool.  In  December  they  came  over  to  France  and  at  Abainville  eked  out 
their  days  of  waiting  for  a ship  to  take  them  home. 

Here  it  is  well  to  say  that  Companies  P,  R and  S were  yet  in  training  in  the 
States  and  upon  signing  of  the  Armistice  were  disbanded. 
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The  enlargement  of  the  21st  Engineer  Railway  System  by  merger  with  the 
German  System  through  conquest  had  included  much  poorly  constructed  track- 
age that  shell  fire  had  greatly  damaged.  Survey  parties  were  busy  verifying 
the  condition  of  the  roadbed  and  bridges  to  determine  necessary  rehabilitation 
and  improvement.  Company  “A”  was  assigned  to  the  Dombasle-Montfaucon 
up  Division  to  be  operated  by  Company  "D”.  Company  "B”  to  the  west  at 
Cheppy  to  the  Aubreville  Cheppey-Varennes  up  Division  to  be  operated  by  Com- 
panies “E”  and  “F”.  There  were  many  companies  of  other  Engineers  such  as 
the  22nd  and  28th,  and  Pioneers  attached  to  the  21st  to  augment  the  man-power 
of  Companies  “A”  and  “B"  in  construction  and  maintenance. 

By  November  1st,  about  60  miles  of  German  track  had  been  rehabilitated 
and  in  operation.  Company  “A”  had  built  across  former  lines  and  rehabilitated 
north  of  Romange  toward  Montigny,  and  “B”  northwest  from  Fleville  toward 
Grand  Pre.  The  track  up  the  Aire  River  was  mostly  standard  gauge  the  Ger- 
mans had  changed  to  soixante  by  sliding  over  a rail.  It  was  “high  iron”. 

Again  wheels  were  rolling,  the  divisions  up  ahead  need  things,  shell  for  their 
guns,  food  for  their  bellies. 

^ ^ ^ 

My  diary  on  the  Argonne  period  is  not  so  voluminous  as  previously.  Some 
dates  undoubtedly  are  incorrect  and  have  been  adjusted.  News  came  late  and 
some  entries  were  made  days  after  it  happened.  One  records  hearing  that  Com- 
pany "H”  had  lost  a man  on  day  of  arrival,  October  4th,  at  Hattonville  on  the 
St.  Mihiel  front.  We  rarely  saw  a newspaper  other  than  some  dropped  at  times 
from  a plane.  Thus,  here-in,  some  entries  have  been  moved  to  the  correct  day 
as  far  as  possible.  Some  detail  from  memory  has  been  added  to  incidents  of 
which  a slight  mention  was  made  in  my  diary. 

Les  and  I rarely  got  together  in  the  Argonne.  His  Odyssey,  written  by  him 
will  be  worked  in  at  times  from  now  on. 

"October  12th.  More  trains  arrived  today.  They  got  delayed  by  shelling 
at  Vigneulles.  Robichaud  and  Harris  arrived  on  a speeder. 

"October  13th,  Sunday.  The  Chaplain  of  some  outfit  came  by  and  soon  had 
a little  congregation  after  word  got  around  to  those  who  could  get  there.  It  was 
not  a sermon,  just  a nice  talk  and  a prayer.  Whatever  his  faith,  he  is  a credit 
to  it.  He  said  nothing  about  us  sinning  or  not  sinning.  There  is  not  much  at 
Dombasle  with  which  to  sin.  Robichaud,  Buckler,  Bishop  and  I went  on  speeder 
to  Aubreville  over  the  French  operated  line.  We  had  to  walk  up  a long  hill  the 
speeder  would  not  pull  with  us  on  it.  We  let  it  chug  along  by  itself  and  it  got 
aw’ay  from  us  until  it  hit  a steep  grade.  Good  track  except  for  rock  ballast 
kicked  up  by  pedestrians  and  horses  and  we  had  several  wrecks.  Start  stringing 
wire  from  reels  that  held  a mile  length.  Robi  and  I were  holding  the  reel  on 
a crowbar  at  crest  of  hill.  Bullets  started  zinging.  Some  of  the  stevedore 
Negroes  were  shooting  at  a target  near  top  of  hill.  Robi  went  and  yelled  at  them 
and  I held  the  crowbar  with  Robi’s  end  in  crotch  of  a tree.  Soon  the  bullets 
were  snapping  and  Robi  took  my  45  and  let  a barrage  down  the  hill.  It  was  a 
temptation  to  let  go  the  spinning  reel  and  get  in  a nearby  reserve  trench. 
Thoughts  were  of  a name  on  the  casualty  list  without  ‘in  action’.  Put  in  a tele- 
phone ready  for  Col.  Slifer’s  arrival  at  Vraincourt. 

“October  14th.  Went  back  to  Vraincourt  to  put  in  a French  four-line  switch- 
board for  Headquarters  until  Les  arrives  with  the  switchboard  from  Sorcy.  Put 
in  a telephone  for  Col.  Peek  who  will  have  an  office  there.  He  will  be  there  to 
watch  Col.  Slifer  and  he  will  be  there  for  Col.  Slifer  to  watch  him.  Coming 
back  with  Donnelly  on  motorcycle  we  had  a puncture  near  a big  16-inch  rail- 
road gun.  It  is  on  a circular  track  for  sighting  and  has  24  wheels.  Some  say 
it  is  fired  and  allowed  to  spin  by  the  recoil.  It  is  French  artillery.  Don  and 
Buck  had  put  up  the  tent  but  a gang  had  moved  in.  As  Buck  had  found  some 
shanties  up  on  the  hill  the  French  had  moved  out  of,  they  had  moved  our  stuff 
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up  there.  Mine  has  a little  stove  and  room  for  another  cot.  Joe  Phelan  comes 
by  and  with  no  place  to  sleep,  so  I take  him  in  after  he  swore  he  would  pay 
rent  promptly  and  clean  his  feet.  He  is  a quiet  guy  and  dog  tired  after  driving 
an  ammunition  truck  all  day  to  some  place  the  railroad  does  not  reach.  I am 
trying  to  write  but  all  of  the  gang  have  come  to  my  fire  in  this  6x8  shack. 
Gang  is  hungry  as  they  got  to  kitchen  late.  Don  and  I had  eaten  with  3rd  Cal- 
vary detachment.  Buck  went  to  a ration  train  and  came  back  with  bread  and 
what  he  thought  was  a case  of  jam.  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a case  of  embalmed 
or  dehydrated  carrots.  We  mobbed  him  and  Gunnell  made  him  take  it  back. 
But  we  think  he  dropped  it  off  at  a nearby  French  mess  and  are  wondering  what 
they  think  of  our  food.  Rumors  of  peace  but  the  roar  coming  over  the  hill  does 
not  sound  like  it. 

"October  15th.  Start  alone  on  a big  speeder  to  Montfaucon  to  see  if  Sauers 
and  Trusty  need  anything.  The  French  are  yet  at  the  stations  and  at  Bethlain- 
ville,  had  to  wait  for  a coming  train.  Find  gasoline  about  out  so  tie  on  behind 
train  and  go  back.  Train  stops  in  cut  and  Robichaud  and  gang  hits  me,  next 
Don  and  Lt.  Dunn.’’ 

Well  do  I remember  tliat.  Approaching  Dombasle,  the  track  ran  through 
a long,  curved  cut  about  four  feet  deep  before  crossing  the  highway  into  the 
yards.  There  I sat  on  the  speeder  tied  behind  the  train  and  heard  a speeder 
coming.  They  crashed  into  me  much  to  the  merriment  of  the  rear  end  crew, 
all  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Speeder  Exterminators,  whose  joy  was  fur- 
ther amplified  when  they  heard  a third  speeder  coming.  It  was  one  of  the  small 
and  low  speeders  hauling  Donnelly  and  Lieut.  Dunn.  Don  jumped  and  hit  the 
bank  but  poor  "Satchelpants"  was  a bit  late  and  sailed  through  the  air  like 
Mary  Martin  playing  Peter  Pan.  That  sobriquet  was  acquired  by  a pair  of  over- 
size breeches  worn  only  a few  times,  but  enough. 

"October  16th.  Rain,  rain  and  rain.  Thanks  for  France’s  good  roads  but 
even  they  are  an  inch  or  more  deep  with  a kind  of  mud  cement.  Hear  Presi- 
dent Wilson  has  told  the  Germans  that  we  will  fight  on  and  receive  an  uncondi- 
tional SLiirender  only.  The  heavy  line  gang  moves  to  Esne.  They  have  the  tent. 
Called  Vraincourt  and  a heavy  voice  answers.  When  I ask  for  Les,  it  says  "Yes, 
Leatherman  is  here’’  and  hangs  up.  Soon  Les  calls  and  says  Col.  Slifer  came  to 
get  him.  Well,  even  colonels  do  have  some  important  things  to  do  in  winning 
a war.  Such  is  the  "Old  Man’’.  A motor  detachment  of  the  11th  Engineers  has 
moved  in  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  I find  they  have  a guy  named  Cronk  from 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  and  they  are  always  calling  him.  Now  everybody  hunts  for 
me.  Too  much  confusion.  Now  I know  how  the  Jones  and  Browns  feel. 

"Tonight  the  gang  is  here  at  my  stove  and  are  spinning  yarns  about  home 
back  in  the  States.  Don  is  good  at  that  and  soon  all  of  us  are  homesick  but 
Bishop  breaks  it  up  by  making  us  take  a lesson  in  French.  Bish  ‘parley  vous’ 
pretty  good,  at  least  the  French  seem  to  understand  him  and  he  does  not  use  his 
hands.  Am  writing  up  diary  and  Bish  tries  to  make  me  write  it  in  French. 

"October  17th.  Is  this  Sunday  or  Wednesday?  One  by  one  the  towns  of 
France  are  coming  back  to  their  owner.  Yesterday,  Le  Ferre  fell.  Many  rumors. 
Tonight,  Levi  Cunningham  of  Hq.  and  Washington  State  comes  to  my  stove  with 
a bacon  can  of  water  to  heat  for  a shave  and  bath.  Not  to  be  outdone,  I go  down 
the  muddy  hill  with  my  bacon  can  for  water  and  have  a shave  and  bird  bath. 
My  two  towels  are  about  shot.  They  alternate  in  cycles,  first  as  a dish  cloth, 
then  when  pot  black  from  the  aluminum  mess  kit,  get  washed  combined  with  a 
bird  bath  and  then  used  for  face  followed  by  rinsing  before  going  back  to  mess 
kit  duty. 

"October  18th.  Rain.  Mud.  Raining  mud.  Guns  roaring.  Bradley  calls 
and  says  Les  and  Jack  Mullen  have  been  made  sergeants.  Much  celebration. 

"October  19th.  Rain  and  I am  trying  to  dry  out.  Joe  Phelan  is  with  me 
tonight.  He  can  tell  lots  about  what  is  going  on  at  front  when  I can  get  him  to 
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talk.  Gobs  of  ammunition  being  stacked  up  faster  than  the  artillery  can  shoot 
it.  The  track  work  is  being  rushed  to  get  closer  to  the  front.  Another  drive 
must  be  brewing.  More  divisions  arriving. 

“October  20th.  Somebody  says  it  is  Sunday.  Bishop,  Buckler  and  I are 
stringing  a line  for  Capt.  Sheedy  to  the  shop  and  motor  dump.  Bish  almost  got 
hurt  when  a train  caught  the  wire  he  was  pulling  into  a tree.  Payday.  Got 
81.50  francs  after  allotment  and  insurance.  Still  hoping  the  insurance  is  not  a 
good  investment.’’ 

The  episode  of  Bish,  the  wire  and  the  tree  must  be  told.  We  had  had  trouble 
with  trains  mashing  wire  when  placed  under  the  rails  and  I had  said  we  must 
get  it  overhead  someway  to  clear  the  engines.  This  day  we  were  crossing  the 
standard  gauge  near  a bridge  and  I proposed  that  it  be  run  between  the  ties  on 
the  bridge,  but  Bish  got  mad  at  me  and  said  he  was  going  to  follow  my  'orders’ 
and  he  would  ‘do  it  hisself’.  So  Buck  and  I left  the  scene.  But  looking  back 
we  saw  Bish  tie  the  wire  to  the  back  of  his  safety  belt  and  climb  a tree.  Just 
then  a train  came  which  caught  the  wire  and  pulled  Bish  out  on  a limb,  almost 
over  the  train  before  the  wire  broke.  We  went  back  to  find  Bish  in  a humble, 
good  humor  and  willing  to  run  the  wire  on  the  bridge.  We  strung  wire  on  trees, 
buildings  and  even  a soldier  that  stood  still  long  enough. 

“October  21st.  Albert  Link,  Hq.  Sgt.  and  from  Milwaukee,  and  I walk  about 
four  miles  to  where  they  say  there  is  a Y.M.C.A.  and  try  to  buy  something, 
anything  it  did  not  matter — but  can’t.  “Closed  at  this  hour’’  or  “What  division 
do  you  belong  to?’’  Came  back  empty  handed  and  mad.  Rumor  is  that  Col. 
Slifer  has  told  them  to  sell  to  his  men  or  stay  off  our  trains.  Have  not  seen  any 
Y on  our  trans;  it  would  take  them  up  too  close. 

“October  22nd.  Go  to  Vraincourt  to  help  Les.  We  clean  our  rifles.  He  is 
keeping  mine  in  a dry  place.  I keep  my  automatic.  The  gang  had  a lot  of 
cakes,  etc.  to  serve  and  I ate  so  much  I got  sick,  not  being  accustomed  to  such 
a rich  diet.” 

The  diet,  that  is  a story.  The  gang  were  living  in  the  loft  of  a house  where 
they  had  spread  their  straw  ticks  on  the  floor.  Firstly,  from  a hiding  place  came 
gobs  of  cakes.  Next  came  a course  of  chocolate  bars  which  to  this  day  I believe 
they  withheld  with  the  hope  that  I would  fill  up  on  the  cakes.  Next  from  under 
a straw  tick  came  a box  of  cigars.  I was  under  the  impression  that  they  had 
several  boxes  as  I was  invited  to  fill  my  pocket — at  least  one  pocket.  Seems  they 
had  had  their  Y.M.C.A.  troubles,  so  Bradley  had  followed  the  Y man  to  a store- 
room with  the  Headquarters  Dodge  truck  where  it,  looking  like  that  of  the  Y 
man,  had  been  bountifully  filled  for  disbursement  to  the  Headquarters  gang. 
This  undoubtedly  must  have  upset  the  finances  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  countered 
my  efforts  toward  maintaining  the  solvency  of  the  organization  at  the  expense 
of  the  two  sergeants  at  Gievres.  Bradley,  I understood  had  been  awarded  a 
Croix  de  Guerre,  an  old  belt  having  been  strung  over  his  shoulder.  However, 
all  the  goodies  had  attracted  rats  and  mice  and  to  catch  the  rodential  culprits, 
an  elaborate  defence  system  had  been  constructed.  Night  hours  being  the  time 
of  attack,  a light  switch  had  been  tied  to  a long  string  for  Les  to  pull,  the  idea 
being  to  startle  the  I'at  which  Witt  was  to  attack  with  a bayonet.  So  far  and  after 
several  attempts,  one  I’at  had  lost  about  two  inches  of  his  tail. 

There  had  been  many  changes  at  Headquarters.  Captain  George  Miville, 
Adjutant,  of  Texas,  had  gone  to  another  assignment  and  been  replaced  by  Lieut. 
Anderson,  which,  the  one  from  Idaho  or  the  one  from  Wisconsin,  I do  not  know. 
Captain  Miville  came  from  the  “old  army”  as  I recall,  an  enlisted  man  com- 
missioned into  the  21st  as  an  officer  bringing  much  of  the  "old  army”  with  him. 
He  was  composed  of  officer  material  but  seemed  to  be  behind  a stone  wall. 

Top  Sergeant  “Wally”  Wallace  had  gone  to  the  officer  training  school  and 
been  succeeded  by  Vaughan  Cooley  who  as  I recall,  had  been  a Sergeant  in  “C”. 
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Sergeant  Lester  Weaver  of  Philadelphia  had  gone  with  Colonel  Peek  on  his 
new  assignment  and  thence  to  the  Landres  school. 

Oliphant  and  Smith  were  missing,  captured  as  previously  mentioned.  Master 
Engineers  Roy  Grogan  and  John  Gressitt  were  now  2nd  Lieutenants  and  out  with 
the  companies.  The  Band  men  were  pretty  well  split  up.  2nd  Battalion  Head- 
quarters, the  Operating  Department,  was  at  Etombasle.  Of  those  I knew  were 
Hagland,  Earl  Bare,  Otto,  “Ma”  Cummings  and  Gosline,  but  I do  not  remem- 
ber seeing  them  at  any  time.  Major  Harry  R.  Gabriel’s  First  Battalion  Head- 
quarters, the  Engineering  and  Construction,  I believe  was  located  at  Varennes. 
Majors  Ryan  and  Pugh  were  gone.  Most  of  all  missing  was  Alloway,  our  cheer- 
ful postmaster  of  Sorcy  days.  I can  yet  see  him  leaning  on  the  sill  of  the  mail 
window  like  a Percheron  from  the  Dutch  door  of  his  stall,  always  with  a friendly 
greeting  and  smile. 

Chester  Elliot  of  “D”  had  made  the  Landres  school  but  too  late  to  get  his 
commission  before  the  Armistice  when  it  closed,  the  Army  probably  believing 
they  had  enough  2nd  Lieutenants.  However,  just  in  case,  Chester  later  received 
a special  sleeve  stripe  and  we  called  him  a 3rd  Lieutenant. 

“October  23rd.  Sick  as  a poisoned  pup  this  morning.  I want  to  move  to 
Montfaucon  but  Don  won’t  let  me,  says  with  all  the  lines  needed  for  2nd  Bn., 
I must  put  in  a switchboard  and  keep  most  of  gang  here.  Bishop,  Trusty  and 
Gunnell  are  with  me.  Don  has  but  the  side  car  back  on  the  mortorcycle  and 
we  start  for  Montfaucon  as  he  wants  to  show  me  the  territory  but  near  Mont- 
faucon we  see  it  is  being  shelled.  Shells  coming  from  east.  Go  on  a badly 
damaged  road  to  Cheppy  and  eat  with  “E”  Company.  Don  buzzes  the  road. 
Felt  like  I was  sitting  out  on  the  blade  of  a mowing  machine.  (That  “shells 
coming  from  the  east”  intiigues  me  but  in  looking  at  a map  of  the  lines,  evi- 
dently the  boche  were  firing  on  Montfaucon  from  across  the  Meuse. ) 

“October  24th.  Put  in  a 10-line  switchboard  at  Operating  Department  of- 
fice. Dispatcher  to  be  there  as  soon  as  I can  get  lines  in.  Buckner  goes  to  River 
Junction  to  handle  “F”  Company’s  work. 

“October  25th.  Cut  in  switchboard  but  it  is  a mess.  The  French  dispatcher 
hasn’t  quit  and  he  and  Harry  Dailey  are  at  odds.  Dailey  with  his  A.E.F.  French 
and  the  French  Dispatcher  with  his  A.E.F.  English  are  having  a time,  both  try- 
ing to  keep  their  trains  from  running  together.  I go  down  there  and  cut  French 
off  dispatch  line  over  their  protests,  they  not  understanding  that  I am  giving 
them  a line  to  our  switchboard.  A French  officer  is  awfully  provoked  but  Major 
Banks  comes  along  and  gets  the  officer  happy.  Les  came  over  and  I go  back 
to  Vraincourt  with  him.  Witt  is  night  operator  and  I sleep  in  his  bed.  Having 
some  clear  weather.  Can  see  the  sky  is  still  up  there  but  the  mud  is  still  here. 
Plenty  of  air  and  artillery  action.  Infantry  has  advanced  some. 

“October  26th.  The  switchboard  is  badly  damaged  and  giving  trouble  so  I 
take  it  apart  and  fix  most  of  wiring.  The  line  gang  almost  got  wiped  out  by 
a shell  yesterday.  Got  a Christmas  package  coupon  to  send  home  so  they  can 
send  something.  (Packages  from  the  States  now  had  to  have  a coupon  sent 
from  the  soldier  in  France.)  Big  A.W.O.L.  round-up  yesterday.  The  5th  Division 
had  a bunch  to  leave  the  lines  wide  open  and  only  the  7th  Engineers  were  left 
to  hold.  Had  the  Germans  known,  they  could  have  come  on  through.  Our  fel- 
lows say  they  were  running  trains  up  to  nobody.  We  are  told  that  MP’s  are 
to  sweep  the  area  to  round  up  the  5th  and  for  us  to  be  near  an  officer  who  can 
identify  us.  Guess  the  5th  won’t  flaunt  their  red  diamond  so  much  now.  Several 
Co.  “E”  men  injured  by  a shell  that  hit  their  engine,  one  died.  Co.  C man  in- 
jured. “A”  and  “B”  are  catching  it.  Gang  of  “B”  men  lost  most  of  their  rifles 
they  had  stacked,  by  a shell.  “D”  and  “F”  are  lucky  so  far. 

This  hit  undoubtedly  was  on  the  line  west  of  Fleville  where  a shell  went 
through  the  coalbox  and  exploded  in  the  firebox  killing  tbe  engineer,  Jesse  T. 
Ritchie  and  wounding  fireman  Louis  C.  Griffin  who  lost  a leg.  Both  were  in 
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Company  “E”  and  came  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico.  Recently,  the  Zuni-Navajo 
Barracks  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I at  Gallup  advised  that  Griffin  died 
a few  years  ago.  I cannot  recall  or  establish  who  the  “C”  man  was  but  be- 
lieve it  was  by  a train  accident.  The  above  date  does  not  agree  with  the  Biog- 
raphy which  is  probably  correct,  November  2nd.  Sometimes  diary  entries  were 
days  late. 

“October  27th.  Switchboard  working  good  and  Capt.  Gabriel  and  Dispatcher 
Dailey  are  happy.  Weather  has  cleared  and  the  Boche  planes  are  over  at  night 
but  even  they  are  a welcome  change  from  the  rain,  mud  and  gi’ime. 

“October  28th.  Beaucoup  work.  Another  telephone  line  between  Dombasle 
and  Vraincourt  needed.  Talk  a Signal  Corps  Lieutenant  into  letting  us  have  a 
line  that  will  do  the  trick  for  most  of  the  way.  Find  the  line  is  in  trouble  so 
get  hold  of  a Signal  Corps  Sergeant  who  has  his  gang  fix  it.  He  wants  my  Klein 
pliers  and  I want  a small  test  telephone  he  has  to  give  to  Les.  We  trade.  Go 
to  Signal  Corps  dump  and  talk  a guy  out  of  another  Klein  pliers.  Net  gain  is 
the  telephone.  It  is  in  a case  with  a shoulder  strap  and  not  much  larger  than 
a camera.  We  hear  Austria  has  surrendered  again  and  hope  this  time  it  is  cor- 
rect. The  trains  are  rolling. 

“October  29th  and  30th.  Complete  line  to  Vraincourt.  Now  Col.  Slifer  can 
get  Major  Banks,  and  Major  Banks  can  get  Col.  Slifer.  But  now  the  Signal  Corps 
discover  they  had  given  me  part  of  a new  line  they  were  building  and  want  it 
back.  Tell  Capt.  Harry  and  he  does  something,  anyway  we  still  have  it  tonight. 
Letter  from  folks  say  the  Virginian  is  running  an  engine  with  20  drive  wheels 
past  home.  Can’t  get  anybody  to  believe  me.  (These  were  the  800’s,  a 2-10 — 10-2 
which  after  electrification  of  the  western  division  in  1926,  ran  east  of  Roanoke 
until  the  advent  of  the  diesel.  Now  will  you  believe  me? ) 

“October  31st.  About  six  last  night,  Don  phoned  for  Bishop  and  me  to  get 
a F.W.D.  truck,  meet  Les  and  Jack  Mullen  at  Parois  where  we  would  get  20 
miles  of  wire  and  to  pick  him  up  at  Vraincourt.  Colonel  Slifer  wanted  a line 
direct  from  his  telephone  to  Cheppy.  Finished  at  5 o'clock  this  evening  and  Don 
called  Col.  Slifer.  Have  been  without  a wink  of  sleep  for  38  hours  but  must 
write  a few  notes  in  diary  before  hitting  the  straw  tick  'as  one  who  wraps  the 
draperies  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.’ 

“November  1st.  This  morning  about  10  o’clock  I was  awakened  by  a jolt 
that  seemed  to  throw  me  out  of  cot  and  the  shack  down  the  hill.  Soon  another 
and  I went  out  to  ask  what  was  going  on.  He  wanted  to  know  where  I had  been 
all  night.  Said  it  started  during  the  night  and  it  was  the  big  railway  gun  firing. 
All  the  guns  are  roaring  and  they  say  a drive  has  started.  The  dope  uas  right. 
The  big  drive  has  started.  It  was  some  Hallowe’en  night.  Go  to  Esnes  and 
Montfaucon.  The  desolation  is  awful.  France  gets  back  her  land  but  not  her 
dead.  Along  old  lines  at  Esnes,  seems  to  me  several  miles  across,  I do  not  be- 
lieve one  could  step  on  earth  that  has  not  been  turned  over  at  least  three  times. 
Here  the  entrenched  French  and  German  armies  contested  ground  for  two  or 
three  years  before  the  Yanks  arrived.  From  the  railroad  about  a quarter  mile 
to  east  is  a long  pile  of  rubble  a few  feet  high,  that  is  the  village  of  Esnes.  Shell 
holes  lap  and  overlap — several  times.  Sometimes  the  crews  have  to  get  water 
for  the  engines  with  a hose  to  a shell  hole  and  often  unco\'er  an  awesome  sight. 
A few  straggling  trees  that  withstood  it  all,  I know  not  how,  but  like  the  French 
had  fortitude.  Years  will  never  uncover  all  who  died  there.  The  very  earth 
seems  beaten  but  undoubtedly  the  French  will  revive  it  for  future  generations. 
It  is  rubble  but  France  underneath.  In  riding  across  on  the  speeder,  one  has 
as  odd  sensation  of  being  there  as  not  in  a desert  but  somewhere  where  even 
God  has  left.  So  quiet  except  that  ahead  there  is  the  omnipresent  roar.  But 
these  hills  are  accustomed  to  desolation,  destruction  and  death.  Almost  fifty 
years  have  passed  since  the  (Armans  invaded  France  and  forced  her  to  sur- 
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render.  Then,  two  thousand  years  ago,  the  German  hords  lead  by  Arivitus 
(Ariovistus)  invaded  Gaul  and  thousands  had  been  slaughtered  by  Julius  Caesar.” 

The  above  literary  e.xplosion  of  1918  can  well  be  condensed  into  a few  de- 
sci’iptive  words,  "the  tortured  earth”  used  by  Chester  Elliott  in  the  account  of 
his  return  to  21st  Engineer  country  in  June  1962. 

As  I wrote  the  previous  page  and  mentioned  Jack  Mullen,  memories  went 
back  to  "Old  Jack”,  one  of  the  most  unusual  characters  of  the  regiment.  Yester- 
day came  a letter  with  a clipping  from  A1  Hart  of  St.  Paul.  Jack  died  March  24, 
1963  at  age  78.  Jack  never  griped,  he  just  said  what  he  thought  and  grunted. 
He  had  an  incendiary  philosophy  about  those  things  he  just  did  not  like. 

"November  2nd.  Long  lines  of  prisoners. 

"November  3rd.  Our  railroad  is  really  hauling  the  stuff.  Engine  crews  are 
short  and  many  "C”  men  are  being  put  with  "D”,  anybody  who  can  run  or  fire. 
An  engine  turned  over  on  soft  track  but  no  one  hurt.  Engine  crews  have  learned 
to  jump.  Dispatch  line  went  out  about  dark  and  Dailey  is  fit  to  be  tied  with  so 
many  trains  over  the  road.  Can’t  find  Bish  or  Gunnell  so  get  Hill  (of  D and 
Michigan)  to  go  with  me.  Find  the  27th  Engineers  had  connected  a telephone 
to  the  line  and  in  such  a manner  we  can’t  ring  through.  A sergeant  pulls  a gun 
on  me  when  I try  to  change  it.  Came  back  to  Dombasle  and  first  officer  I see 
is  Major  Banks  who  says  for  me  to  take  him.  He  cussed  out  the  whole  outfit. 
Their  captain  says  Lt.  Dunn  gave  permission  and  when  we  got  back.  Major 
bawls  out  poor  Lt.  Dunn.  Sore  back  from  lifting  speeder,  almost  got  caught  by 
a train  today.  Bishop  and  I went  to  Montfaucon  this  moming.  Jess  (Sauers) 
needs  help  and  wire.  Jess  and  I went  out  on  Brieulles  line  to  find  dead  Signal 
Coips  wire.  (There  were  miles  and  miles  of  colored  wire  strung  on  the  ground. 
We  would  ring  and  if  no  answer  soon,  cut  and  roll.)  Jess  was  rolling  wire  and 
I went  over  to  woods  to  cut  it  loose.  There  in  edge  of  woods  was  an  awesome 
sight.  About  5 or  6 doughboys  had  stormed  a machine  gun  nest  and  a shell 
had  landed  in  midst  of  doughboys  and  German  gunners.  They  had  not  yet  been 
found.  Some  artillery  had  fired  short.  I suspect  it  was  ours  as  our  doughboys 
wei'e  moving  so  fast.  (This  must  have  been  the  314th  back  in  September.)  I 
could  not  mention  it  to  Jess. 

"November  4th.  No  troubles.  Back  hurts  and  sit  with  it  to  the  fire  a lot 
of  the  day.  Hear  a ‘Cootie  farm’  is  set  up  near  the  shops  and  go  to  get  a month’s 
coating  of  rust  removed.  Gilbert  (Woosley  Gilbert,  Master  Engineer  of  Regi- 
mental Headquarters  and  Philadelphia)  is  reported  missing. 

"November  5th.  Above  report  is  not  truq.  (Yes,  written  in  later,  it  was 
true.  Gilbert  had  been  reconnoitering  German  track  to  be  connected  to  and  got 
a bit  too  far,  being  captured  on  November  4th.  This  was  one  of  the  hazards  the 
reconnaissance  encountered.  Lt.  Gressitt  came  very  near  capture  about  the 
same  time.)  Hear  some  “E”  and  “B”  men  were  wounded.  (These  must  have 
been  McQuarrie,  Whitney  and  Cooper  shown  on  page  16  of  the  Biography  but  no 
date  is  given.) 

“November  6th.  Don,  Bishop,  Cunningham  and  I go  with  Taxi  Driver  Walter 
O’Connell  in  Dodge  truck  to  Montfaucon  over  road  to  east  where  we  saw  much 
of  the  Verdun  defenses  on  the  hills.  Return  via  Cheppy  and  Varennes.  First 
time  I had  been  over  some  of  the  road  and  it  was  an  experience.  Walter  can 
miss  the  shell  holes  but  sometimes  gives  a real  thrill  to  his  passengers.  The 
desolution  is  awful.  The  French  still  man  the  old  defenses  to  make  sure  in 
case  the  Americans  let  the  boche  get  back.  Well  I guess  the  French  know  the 
Germans  better  than  we  do. 

"November  7th.  Work  on  speeder.  Must  keep  it  in  good  shape  in  case 
Lieut.  Rafferty  swipes  it.  Pick  up  Jess  at  Montfaucon  and  go  up  to  Company 
“A”  to  see  how  Reed  is  making  out  on  extending  line  up  there.  Reed  (Wm.  W.) 
says  he  is  from  Richmond,  Va.  North  of  Romange,  two  soldiers,  one  American 
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and  one  German,  guns  empty,  had  run  together  with  bayonets  and  toppled  be- 
side the  track.  On  the  hill  toward  Landers,  negroes  were  burying  German  dead 
and  along  the  track  were  many  stakes  marked  with  crayon,  '3  jermins  here'. 
The  spelling  was  not  consistent,  some  of  the  negroes  wrote  ‘jirmins'.  At  top  of 
hill  in  a little  glade  was  a battery  of  large  German  guns  which  they  in  retreat- 
ing had  destroyed  by  firing  into  the  ground  and  splitting  the  barrel.  Reed  says 
the  gunners  were  killed  by  the  explosion.  Will  move  up  to  Romange  tomorrow.” 

About  the  destroyed  guns  which  I think  were  Austrian  88’s  with  short  barrel 
and  Krupp  105’s  with  long  barrels.  The  ban’els  had  been  lowered  almost  to  the 
ground  and  the  shells  had  snaked  for  50  to  75  feet.  Some  had  come  out.  One 
had  exploded  close  to  the  surface  and  maybe  it  had  gotten  the  gunners.  All 
were  pointed  north  toward  the  German  side  which  seemed  strange.  I figured  that 
they  had  been  trying  to  save  the  guns  but  finding  woods  ahead  and  oncoming 
doughboys,  decided  to  destroy  the  guns.  There  were  many  such  scenes.  The 
baiTels  were  marked,  “captured  by  90th  Div.”  Seems  the  90th  had  a crew  with 
a bucket  of  white  paint  with  which  to  mark  everything  they  passed. 

“November  8th.  Last  night,  had  to  use  a candle.  My  railroad  lantern  was 
missing.  Joe  (Phelan)  came  back  from  Sorcy  and  said  he  had  taken  it  with 
him  and  lost  it.  Made  a trade  with  Coffman  (of  “C”  and  Montana)  for  another. 
The  rest  of  Company  “D”  moves  to  Montfaucon  and  Romagne  tonight. 

“November  9th.  We  left  Dombasle  on  three  trains  at  midnight.  Put  speeder 
on  flat  and  Lieut.  Gabriel  told  me  to  put  my  cot,  tent  and  other  things  in  his 
car.  I climbed  on  engine  at  switchback  out  of  the  ravine  and  almost  got  crushed 
by  a tree  that  cleared  the  cab  by  6 inches.  The  fireman  saved  me  by  yelling 
to  the  engineer  to  stop.  Reached  Montfaucon  about  six  this  morning.  'Captain 
Harry’  says  I must  stay  as  the  dispatching  will  be  here.  (Jet  the  tent  up.  Sauers 
and  Trusty  will  be  with  me,  so  we  go  up  to  see  how  Reed  is  making  out.  Left 
them  there  to  help  finish  line  by  tomorrow.  All  day  we  have  been  hearing 
“Peace”,  “Finis  la  Guerre”  and  “War  is  over”.  Hear  the  7th  Division  have 
white  flags  in  their  trenches.  Hardly  any  guns  firing  that  we  can  hear.  Tonight 
I am  alone  in  tent.  No  stove  but  it  is  not  cold.  Gosh ! There  are  a lot  here  not 
in  a tent.  I went  out  and  rounded  up  a lot.  Some  had  spread  their  straw  ticks 
under  cars  for  the  night.  Now  the  tent  is  full  but  with  reservations  for  Trusty, 
Sauers  and  Gunnell.  A few  nights  ago,  one  of  the  tractors  was  pulling  a few 
carloads  of  doughboys  and  thinking  the  war  was  over,  the  engineer  turned  on 
the  headlight.  A boche  swooped  down  and  machine  gunned  them.  Most  of  the 
doughboys  jumped  off  and  ran.  Some  got  hit  and  some  killed.  Our  fellows  say 
that  if  they  had  stayed  on  the  train,  none  would  have  been  hit.” 

Some  comments  on  the  events  of  the  9th.  My  notes  yet  refer  to  Hai’ry  E. 
Gabriel  as  Lieutenant.  He  had  commanded  “D”  for  the  last  eight  to  ten  months. 
We  did  refer  to  him  as  “Captain  Harry”.  He  was  not  a youngster  and  since  the 
accident  on  the  President  Grant,  used  a cane.  Our  railroad  did  not  boast  many 
box  cars  but  the  fellows  had  fixed  one  as  quarters  for  him,  complete  v\ith  stove, 
bunk  and  table,  and  made  him  use.  Maybe  our  Lieutenants  Greeley,  Rafferty 
and  Dunn  too,  occupied  the  car.  A car  had  been  fixed  up  for  our  supply  ser- 
geant, Charles  F.  Holzwarth  who  came  from  El  Paso  and  Abilene.  Charlie  was 
a fine  gentleman  of  the  old  school  and  we  liked  him  in  spite  of  his  thinking  we 
were  growing  boys  and  making  us  take  longjohns  and  uniforms  a size  large. 
But  Charlie  did  not  have  many  supplies,  mainly  shoes,  longjohns  and  raincoats. 
Our  uniforms  were  getting  a bit  tattered  and  Charlie  had  none. 

When  the  train  stopped  in  the  ravine  for  the  switchback.  I got  off  for  a 
stretch  and  as  it  moved  back,  I was  afraid  to  climb  on  the  flat  in  the  dark. 
So  I climbed  on  the  engine  as  there  was  some  light  from  the  open  firedoor.  The 
fireman,  shoveling  coal,  let  out  a yell  to  stop.  Just  as  he  stopped,  I felt  my 
elbow  touch  a tree.  Over  the  years  I could  remember  a Scandinavian  voice  that 
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said.  Stop  ’ and  then,  “I  have  been  trying  to  get  them  to  cut  down  that  tree”. 
In  December,  1961,  John  McLoud  of  “D”  and  Kingsville,  Texas  visited  me  for 
a few  hours  and  we  re-fit  the  war.  He  mentioned  the  night  we  moved  and  that 
he  was  running  the  third  engine  and  that  a guy  had  climbed  on  and  just  missed 
being  crushed.  John  said  the  fireman  was  Trygve  Salvesen  of  "D”  and  Bis- 
mark.  North  Dakota.  At  last  I had  found  out  who  it  was  and  to  this  day  feel 
very  grateful  to  him. 

‘‘November  10th.  Sunday,  I believe.  (Here  evidently  the  diary  is  confused 
as  there  are  nostalgic  entries  of  leaving  home  a year  ago,  actually  October.) 
Reed  and  gang  help  us  to  get  Montfaucon-Romange  line  in  better  shape.  The 
guns  and  trucks  keep  running  over  the  wire.  Another  wreck  on  hill  today,  train 
got  away  and  turned  over  slinging  shells  down  the  hill.  We  got  stopped  behind 
it.  Saw  a German  machine  gun  on  hill  across  the  valley  go  Jess,  Trusty  and 
I go  over  there.  Trusty  got  the  thing  started  with  locked  trigger  and  could  not 
stop  it.  But  there  was  no  water  in  it  and  soon  jammed.  After  supper,  walked 
out  to  a big  shellhole  nearby  with  Lt.  Duffield.  It  was  at  least  30  feet  across 
and  must  have  been  a shell  from  the  16  inch  railroad  gun  at  Dombasle.  Nearby 
was  a pile  of  bombs  and  a half  grown  pup  was  digging  under  them  for  mice. 
We  started  moving  the  bombs  and  as  the  mice  ran  out,  the  pup  would  snap 
them  up  two  at  a time  and  down  or  up  they  would  go,  alive.  We  could  almost 
hear  them  squeaking  inside.  All  of  a sudden  we  realized  that  those  bombs  were 
live.  The  pup  was  whimpering  and  we  found  its  paws  raw  from  mustard  gas. 
I held  him  and  Lieutenant  squeezed  sag  paste.  Took  the  pup  to  the  kitchen  and 
Grim,  who  is  from  Virginia,  says  he  has  enough  mouths  to  feed,  at  the  same 
time  stuffing  the  pup.  Pup  evidently  has  a German  background  and  some  wag 
proposed  he  be  marked  PW  and  kept  in  my  tent. 

‘‘The  guns  started  again  last  night  and  Fritz  came  over  in  sky  buggies  and 
opened  up  the  tailgate  with  bombs  for  us.  Hear  Germans  have  until  11:00  A.M. 
Monday  to  quit  or  fight  on.  Guess  that  is  all  crap.  Holzwarth  got  more  tents 
for  us  but  a gang  of  the  22nd  Engineers  came  in  today  and  I took  several  in  our 
tent.  Jess  found  a stove  and  with  coal  hooked  from  engines  and  some  wood  we 
can  find,  are  very  snug  tonight. 

■‘Today  I saw  a big  jack  rabbit  or  Belgian  hare.  It  was  as  big  as  a lamb 
and  ran  with  the  gait  of  a colt.  All  the  birds  seem  to  have  left.” 

Montfaucon  village  was  on  a hill  and  had  been  an  important  observation  post 
for  the  Germans.  The  Crown  Prince  had  watched  the  79th  approach  his  lines 
and  hurriedly  departed.  The  vaults  of  the  village  cemetery  from  which  the  coffins 
had  been  removed,  were  used  for  protection  from  shrapnel.  The  taking  of  the 
hill  had  been  rough  and  both  sides  lost  many. 

Thousands  of  doughboys  rode  our  trains  as  though  it  were  the  street  car 
line.  They  were  always  hungry  and  it  got  so  our  men  could  hardly  get  a meal 
and  the  crews  were  being  delayed.  To  solve  this  problem,  another  kitchen  un- 
der a large  tarpaulin  was  set  up,  with  Spragg  as  short-order  chef  and  any  KP’s 
he  could  commandeer,  Spragg  came  from  Alabama  and  while  not  a cook,  had 
chosen  that  army  profession  at  Camp  Grant  as  a compromise  with  the  weather, 
too  cold  for  his  Southern  blood  and  under  the  tutelage  of  Oliver  Grim.  His 
hungry  guests  had  two  choices  on  the  menu: — hot  cakes,  olemargarin  of  a taste 
and  odor  that  yet  makes  me  shudder,  syrup,  bacon  and  coffee  or  nothing.  There 
were  long  lines.  Some  were  replacements,  generally  raw  on  the  front.  Some 
were  recuperated  wounded  returning  to  their  outfit  if  it  could  be  found.  Some 
were  A.W.O.L.’s  that  had  been  rounded  up  and  were  being  returned  to  their  outfit. 

Spragg  was  conducting  a good,  quiet  and  peaceful  business  until  one  day  a 
bombastious  infantry  lieutenant  showed  up  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  demanded 
his  men  to  be  fed  first.  Spragg  threw  a pan  at  him,  narrowly  missing  his  head. 
The  lieutenant  wanted  to  make  something  out  of  it  until  an  infantry  captain 
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stepped  up  and  told  him  to  get  his  men  back  in  line  and  quiet  down.  The  cap- 
tain handed  a 20  franc  note  to  Spragg  and  lO’s  to  each  of  the  KP’s,  after  his 
men  had  been  fed. 

Lieutenant  Chandler’s  “Education”  mentions  a visit  to  Lieutenant  Bell  at 
Montfaucon  where  he  saw  bags  of  buckwheat  flour  marked,  “Aunt  Jemima”. 
Spragg,  today,  says  he  cannot  recall  the  marking  but  that  he  had  acquired  bags 
and  bags  of  flour  at  Dombasle.  A ration  train  had  arrived  on  the  standard  gauge 
with  a hungry  crew  which  Spragg  fed.  Meanwhile,  the  KP's  unloaded  the  flour. 

North  of  Montfaucon,  the  trains  encountered  a grade  to  the  top  of  a hill  and 
thence  dropped  down  a winding  grade  to  Cierges.  As  I recall,  there  were  two 
wrecks  when  the  trains  could  not  be  held.  One  was  with  Trygve  Salvesen  of 
“D”  and  North  Dakota,  running  and  John  V.  Cramer  of  “C”  and  Altoona,  firing. 
The  train  just  got  away  with  them  and  on  a descending  curve,  over  it  went, 
shells  and  all. 

Another  was  with  “Cognac”  Charles  Klingensmith  of  “D”  and  Oregon,  or 
“Steamjam”  Smith,  I know  not  which  Smith,  there  were  four  in  “D”,  running  the 
engine.  “Steamjam”  derived  his  nickname  from  his  handling  of  the  brakes  on 
the  little  engines  which  used  a steamjam  instead  of  air.  Anyhow,  say  it  was 
“Steamjam”  who  took  the  trains  down  the  winding  grade  at  a pace  horrifying 
to  the  brakemen  who  generallj^  tied  down  the  car  brakes  before  reaching  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  sometimes  slowed  “Steamjam”  to  a speed  he  could  not  make 
the  grade.  This  meant  backing  up  and  taking  another  run  for  the  hill.  That 
day,  the  brakemen  had  promised  not  to  tie  him  down  if  he  kept  his  speed  slow 
but  “Steamjam”  discounted  that  promise  and  reached  the  top  too  fast.  Down 
and  over  they  went,  “Steamjam”  whistling  for  brakes  and  over  went  shells  and 
all  into  the  valley.  It  was  a messy  mess  to  clean  up. 

Tom  Carey  of  Chicago  and  Alfred  Hart  of  St.  Paul  got  a run  with  four  cars 
of  ammunition  to  some  place  on  unusued  German  track.  They  were  told  that 
an  artillery  lieutenant  would  meet  them  and  show  where  to  spot  the  cars.  They 
had  two  tractors  which  they  put  in  the  middle,  two  cars  ahead  and  Lvo  behind. 
Somewhere  at  a heavy  grade  they  had  to  double,  leaving  the  two  rear  cars 
partly  up  the  hill  while  they  delivered  the  front  two.  Returning,  they  found  the 
impatient  doughboys  and  artillerymen  had  released  the  brakes  and  attempted 
to  push  the  cars  which  had  gotten  away  and  rolled  down  the  hill.  Then  Carey's 
engine  derailed  but  they  had  plenty  of  help  in  getting  it  back  on  the  track.  Such 
were  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  21st  railroaders.  Some  of  the  trains  were 
delivering  ammunition  to  machine  gun  locations. 

The  front  was  being  pushed  northward.  The  big  push  on  November  1st  had 
broken  the  German  line  from  Brieulles  to  the  Bois  de  Bourgoyne  north  of  Grand 
Pre.  Subsequent  pushes  day  by  day  had  moved  the  Germans  back  to  many 
points  where  the  German  narrow  gauge  played  out  and  we  could  not  reach  di- 
visions to  whom  the  food  and  ammunition  was  consigned.  Very  probably  there 
were  no  plans  for  extension  of  the  track,  the  German  army  was  being  moved 
faster  than  raih’oads  could  be  built.  In  the  last  few  days,  it  got  to  where  trucks 
passed  it  on  to  who  ever  would  take  and  use  it.  It  looked  like  we  were  back 
in  the  S.O.S.  of  mid-France.  Yet  our  railroad  hauled  it  with  train  after  train. 
By  the  receding  roar,  we  knew  somebody  was  using  it.  The  casualties  were 
mounting  and  the  ambulance  lines  were  long. 

The  haul  from  Dombasle  was  long  and  it  took  many  more  engines  and  crews 
than  in  the  St.  Mihiel.  Some  experienced  men  from  the  22nd  Engineers  were 
brought  in  to  help.  There  was  one  doughboy,  a good  engineer,  who  hearing  about 
our  railroading,  had  gone  A.W.O.L.  from  his  Infantry  outfit  to  join  us.  He  slept 
in  our  telephone  gang  tent  and  said  Captain  Gabriel  told  him  not  to  worry  about 
his  service  papers  and  pay,  it  would  be  taken  care  of  by  our  Headquarters. 

Some  nights  the  German  planes  were  much  in  evidence  but  by  day  the 
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French  and  American  planes  kept  them  down.  Once,  Fritz  dropped  a bomb 
about  six  feet  long  on  a standard  gauge  engine  Company  “C”  used  in  the  yards 
but  it  did  not  explode.  How  they  got  it  off  the  engine,  I do  not  know.  There 
were  so  many  things  happening.  Somelimes  something  happened  and  one  just 
did  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  telling  or  listening. 

Our  morale  was  good.  Our  men  were  good.  Our  officers  were  good,  knew 
the  men  and  what  they  could  do.  It  was  a heterogeneous  collection  of  skills, 
capacities,  temperaments  and  men  themselves.  We  may  have  been  short  in 
number  but  not  in  ability  to  get  things  done.  Colonel  Peek  was  the  military  ad- 
ministrator and  engineer.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slifer  was  the  practical  execu- 
tive and  manager. 

“November  11th.  About  2 A.M.  I was  awakened  by  a motorcycle  engine  and 
lot  of  talking.  It  was  “Shorty"  Sterrett  (of  Hq.  and  from  California)  saying 
the  war  is  over  and  at  11:00  all  firing  will  stop.  It  did  stop  at  11:00  and  there  is 
a strange  feeling,  somewhat  like  we  felt  when  the  President  Grant  pulled  into  the 
harbor  at  Brest.  But  ammunition  trains  are  still  coming  in.  Everybody  is  wonder- 
ing what  we  will  do  now. 

“The  dispatch  line  went  out  last  night.  Sauers  and  Trusty  went  out  and  tested 
north  of  Romage  and  found  it  OK,  but  Dailey  says  it  goes  in  trouble  at  times. 
Sauers  and  I went  out  again  after  the  news  about  the  surrender  and  at  a place 
where  he  and  Trusty  had  opened  the  line,  found  we  could  talk  both  ways  but 
when  we  spliced  the  line  back,  it  would  go  dead.  We  sat  there  passing  train  or- 
ders from  Dailey  until  dawn  when  we  found  guns  and  trucks  had  crunched  the 
insulation  about  ten  feet  away.  It  was  dark  and  muddy  and  we  did  not  dare  to 
strike  a match.  As  we  sat  there  in  the  dark,  Jess  talked  more  about  home  than 
I had  ever  heard.  The  speeder  was  gone  but  we  found  it  up  the  track,  where  Lt. 
Rafferty  had  left  it.’’ 

Here  is  the  end  of  my  diary  in  so  far  as  entries  by  dates  were  made.  There 
are  a number  of  notes  and  references  to  incidents  of  the  days  from  November 
the  eleventh  on  to  home,  written  later,  lest  I forget.  In  conclusion  is  written: — 

“This  ends  my  diary  of  experience  during  the  Great  War  which  came  to  such 
a disastrous  termination  for  the  Boche  on  the  eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  day  of 
the  eleventh  month  of  1918.  May  there  be  no  more  wars  for  me — but  I would  not 
take  anything  for  the  experience.  FINISH.” 

But  there  is  much  in  the  post-diary  notes  and  in  memory  that  can  be  re- 
corded herein.  Maybe  others  of  the  21st  have  notes,  diaries  or  memories  of  cer- 
tain incidents  and  episodes,  historical  or  interesting,  and  may  differ  from  my  ver- 
sion. Nevertheless,  here  is  mine. 

The  telephone  tent  had  been  set  rather  close  to  the  track  at  Montfaucon  and 
so  we  found,  at  a place  where  the  engines  were  stopped  while  the  crews  paused 
for  a feed  or  a wink  of  sleep.  Some  of  the  “hoggers”  delighted  in  opening  the 
cylinder  cocks  for  a squirt  of  steam  against  the  tent,  especially  at  night.  But  the 
little  engines  did  not  get  much  rest  and  when  they  stopped  did  not  sit  and  sigh 
at  each  other,  they  had  no  air  pump;  or  did  they  whine,  they  had  no  turbine- 
generator. 

North  of  Montfaucon,  near  Cierges,  our  railroad  crossed  a little  creek  on  a 
bi’idge  the  Germans  had  built  of  logs  which  had  sunk  considerably,  enough  that 
the  engines  leaned  a bit  in  crossing.  Riding  on  the  tank  beside  the  stack  of  Sam 
McEwen’s  engine  one  day,  I thought  for  sure  we  were  going  over  but  he  opened 
“her  up”  and  that  engine  leaped  forward  with  the  train  like  a mare  that  had  been 
touched  with  a buggy  whip.  At  Montfaucon,  I said,  “Gee!  I thought  you  were  try- 
ing to  jump  across.”  His  reply  was  one  to  be  remembered,  “Get  across,  don’t 
sit  thei’e  and  let  it  turn  over.”  Sam  McEwen  of  “D”  came  fi’om  Erwin,  Tennes- 
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see  and  had  been  a young  engineer  for  the  Clinchfield  but  to  me  was  one  of  the 
“old  men"  of  the  21st,  possibly  30  to  35  years  old. 

The  6th  was  a well  trained  division  but  never  got  into  action.  They  were  held 
in  reverse  many  times,  always  on  the  move  and  known  as  the  “Sight  Seeing 
Sixth”  or  the  “Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel."  One  evening,  one  of  their  regiments 
moved  into  camp  for  the  night  on  the  hill  across  from  us  at  llontfaucon  and  hav- 
ing a friend  in  it,  I went  over  to  look  for  him.  Enroute,  I met  two  doughboys  who 
asked  if  they  could  get  something  to  eat  at  our  kitchen  as  they  had  lost  contact 
with  their  trucks  and  even  their  “C"  rations  were  gone.  I pointed  to  a ration  train 
pulling  into  the  yards.  In  a few  minutes,  hundreds  of  them  were  swarming  over 
that  train  and  cleaned  it  like  ants  on  a beef  bone.  Round  loaves  of  bread  were 
hauled  in  a gondola  with  a tarpaulin  cover.  Potatoes  in  bags.  Bacon  came  about 
six  or  eight  slabs  complete  with  hog  hide,  in  tins  about  8“.xl0“xl2“  in  size.  Some 
were  building  fires  and  cooking.  Some  were  carrying  feed  back  to  their  camp.  A 
few  were  cutting  hunks  of  bacon  and  eating  it  raw. 

Shortly  after  the  11th,  we  moved  to  Romagne.  Some  small  detachments  of 
“D”  were  yet  stationed  at  points  along  the  railroad  but  as  I remember  most  of 
“D”  were  then  together.  Romagne  vv^as  a small  village,  well  devasted  by  the 
heavy  fighting  and  shelling.  It  lay  in  a valley  that  appeared  to  have  been  a fer- 
tile country,  with  dense  woods  on  each  side.  A little  creek  ran  through  our  camp 
and  coming  from  the  kitchen  it  became  an  art  to  jump  across  with  mess  kit  in 
one  hand  and  coffee  cup  in  the  other.  There  were  a number  of  ludicrous  acci- 
dents. The  Germans  had  buried  some  of  their  casualties  there,  so  we  found,  and 
one  rainy  night,  one  of  our  men  coming  from  the  kitchen  with  full  hands  stepped 
on  ground  that  caved  in  with  him. 

At  last  I felt  I belonged  to  “D"  Company  and  was  beginning  to  know  more 
of  the  fellows.  Previously,  my  feeling  was  that  I was  a member  by  courtesy  or 
tolerance  having  stayed  with  Headquarters  so  much  of  the  time. 

About  a thousand  feet  from  camp  was  a large  German  ammunition  dump 
and  of  course  the  main  line  of  the  railroad  ran  right  through  it.  There  were  sev- 
eral acres  of  shells  stacked  like  cord  wood  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that,  as  the 
rumors  said,  the  Germans  were  short  on  ammunition.  Small  piles  of  shells  were 
to  be  found  most  everywhere  where  German,  American  and  French  artillery  had 
abandoned  some  ammunition  as  they  moved.  Several  Negro  Pioneer  companies 
scouted  the  country-side  exploding  the  shells  with  dynamite  or  some  kind  of  a 
bomb  and  were  not  much  concerned  as  to  whether  anybody  else  was  nearby. 
One  day  at  noon  mess,  several  were  in  our  tent  when  there  was  a nearby  explo- 
sion. Eugent  Gunnell  set  down  his  mess  kit  and  grabbed  a German  helmet.  ;:';e 
of  the  souvenirs,  saying,  “Looks  like  the  war  is  not  over  yet.”  Just  then  a small 
piece  of  sharpner  zinged  through  the  canvass  and  struck  Eugene  on  the  head 
which  fortunately  was  now  incased  in  the  helmet.  It  is  nice  to  have  a souvenir 
collector  around  even  if  this  one  protested  Gunnel  having  gotten  it  scratched  by 
the  piece  of  sharpnel. 

Mike  Dolata  came  from  Milwaukee,  was  stumpy  and  a member  of  the  pea- 
nut squad.  He  was  always  up  to  something  and  with  the  most  innocent  facial  ex- 
pression. Mike  had  found  a Very  Light  gun  and  fired  it  several  times  much  to  the 
consternation  of  the  Pioneers  and  the  rest  of  us,  fearing  that  the  cartridge  would 
fall  into  the  German  ammunition  dump.  One  evening  there  were  a number  in  the 
tent  when  we  heard  the  gun  fire.  Mike  was  in  the  tent.  Soon  came  a detachment 
from  the  Pioneers  to  take  us  to  their  Officer,  a Lieutenant.  I protested  their  com- 
ing into  our  camp  to  take  us  away  without  our  officers  knowing  about  it.  They 
were  forcing  me  to  go  and  I made  some  very  uncomplimentary  remarks  about 
them.  But  they  took  us,  all  but  Trusty  who  had  slithered  underneath  the  wall  of 
the  tent.  Vei'y  probably  Trusty  was  the  one  who  fired  that  gun.  Enroute  we  met 
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Sergeants  Jennett  and  Dailey  who  said  they  would  go  to  Captain  Gabriel  with 
the  news  that  ten  of  us  had  been  kidnapped. 

Waiting  outside  the  “court  room”  for  my  turn,  I heard  one  of  the  guards 
telling  the  Lieutenant  that  Steve  Novak,  from  Perth  Amboy,  had  made  remarks 
about  him  as  a guard,  all  of  which  Steve  was  denying.  Here  I entered  the  room 
to  tell  the  Lieutenant  that  I was  the  guy,  that  Mike  had  a Very  gun  as  a souvenir, 
had  been  in  the  tent  with  us  and  that  I did  not  believe  anyone  pi'esent  knew  who 
had  fired  the  gun.  I did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  say  that  Trusty  had  escaped. 
Here,  tlie  Lieutenant  closed  the  proceedings  with  a lecture  on  courtesy  to  guards, 
the  hazards  of  the  ammunition  dump  and  post  war  safety.  Finally  we  got  away 
but  not  before  Gunnell  voiced  bis  close  call  by  the  piece  of  shrapnel.  Next  we 
found  Mike’s  cache  of  Vei'y  cartridges  and  got  rid  of  them  but  let  Mike  keep  the 
gun.  This  probably  canceled  Mike’s  plans  for  a big  Fourth  of  July  at  Milwaukee. 

Word  came  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Slifer  had  been  injured  on  November  13th 
in  a speeder  wreck  near  Grand  Pre  and  had  been  taken  to  a hospital. 

News  from  the  outside  was  scarce.  Occasionally  someone  brought  a copy  of 
Stars  and  Stripes  which  was  the  official  publication  of  the  A.g.F.  Also,  the  Paris 
edition  of  a New  York  newspaper.  The  New  York  Times  as  I recall.  Vocal  news 
was  plentiful  but  generally  inaccurate  and  usually  so  take  n.  The  main  news 
looked  for  was  dope  on  leaving  for  somewhere,  where,  it  did  not  matter. 

Our  railroad  was  running  out  of  coal  and  the  engines  appeared  to  be  growing 
thin  on  their  rationed  diet.  Firemen  watched  the  coal  box  against  raids  for  tent 
stoves  like  a rich  mother-in-law  watching  a prodigal  son-in-law.  My  notes  indicate 
that  on  November  13th,  Captain  Gabriel  told  me  take  Sergeant  Gray  and  officer 
on  my  speeder  to  look  for  coal,  possibly  at  some  place  the  Germans  had  stored. 
The  notes  do  not  say  which  officer  but  my  recollection  is  that  it  was  Lt.  Rafferty. 
Anyway,  it  will  be  Rafferty  for  the  story,  though  it  could  have  been  Lt.  Greeley 
or  Lt.  Dunn. 

We  switched  to  the  Brieulles  line  out  of  Montfaucon  and  followed  it  to  the 
Meuse  river  which  we  crossed  on  a rickety  bridge  on  piles  that  looked  more  like 
a river  fishing  pier.  Here  the  track  entered  a ravine  from  which  there  was  a dou- 
ble switchback  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  along  which  we  traveled  for  several  miles. 
At  a passing  point  we  saw  something  ahead  on  the  main  line,  which  proved  to 
be  a German  speeder,  a creation  with  an  automobile  engine  and  two  carriage 
seats.  Just  ahead  of  it  a shell  had  torn  up  the  track  and  we  wondered  what  had 
happened.  With  thoughts  of  a booby  trap,  we  did  not  tamper  and  moved  by  on 
the  passing  track.  Proceeding,  we  soon  descended  into  a valley  and  entered  a 
small  village  of  about  twenty  houses  which  looked  deserted  but  soon  an  old  man 
timidly  appeared.  There  were  friendly  greetings  and  soon  from  the  houses  came 
a number  of  elderly  men  and  women.  There  was  quite  a language  barrier  as  they 
had  not  become  versed  in  A.E.F.  French  or  A.E.F.  English  but  soon  the  old  man 
invited  us  into  his  home  which  he  said  German  officers  had  occupied  with  him 
for  close  to  four  years.  However,  they  had  been  well  treated  in  spite  of  the  con- 
ditions and  limited  food.  He  said  that  a few  nights  before,  the  British  had  come 
through  after  the  Germans  who  had  hurriedly  departed.  The  words  “a  few  nights 
before”  in  my  notes  have  caused  me  to  question  the  accuracy  but  in  looking  at 
a map,  note  that  there  had  been  a push  along  several  miles  on  November  9th 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Meuse  in  the  area  we  were  in.  Here  with  much  difficulty 
we  got  it  across  that  we  were  Americans  and  then  all  those  old  folks  wanted  to 
hug  and  kiss  us  “garsons.”  The  departure  of  the  Boche  was  demonstrated  with 
a sage  grass  broom  tied  to  a stick.  The  old  man  got  out  a map  the  German  offi- 
cers had  left  and  on  it  pointed  out  the  United  States.  They  had  heard  the  Ger- 
mans talk  about  the  Americans  but  did  not  know  the  Americans  had  arrived  and 
were  the  ones  who  had  recently  chased  the  Germans  out  of  this  village. 

It  was  noon  and  they  insisted  on  us  partaking  of  their  black  bread,  cabbage 
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and  meat  that  looked  like  ham  hocks  but  we  ate  and  looked  at  each  other  as 
though  daring  a wise  crack.  Cooks  Grim  and  Spragg  had  well  fixed  us  with  some 
food  which  we  gave  to  our  host  and  hostess  who  seemed  delighted  though  reluc- 
tant to  accept  until  we  got  it  across  that  there  was  plenty  at  our  camp.  I asked 
for  some  German  money  and  they  brought  out  all  they  seemed  to  have,  to  my 
consternation  as  maybe  they  though  it  a demand.  But  we  exchanged  French  for 
German  without  much  consideration  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange.  Later  as  we  de- 
parted, Gray  and  Rafferty  each  gave  the  old  man  a note,  possibly  20  francs  which 
he  reluctantly  accepted,  by  that  time  in  tears.  By  this  time  the  inhabitants  were 
putting  on  a real  celebration,  shouting  that  the  strangers  were  Amei'icans.  We 
found  no  coal  for  our  hungry  little  egines. 

Baths  were  rare  if  any.  We  were  getting  a coat  of  scales  not  due  entirely 
to  eating  salmon.  To  shave  meant  getting  a kindly  fireman  to  turn  on  the  injec- 
tor, which  he  would  do  if  he  liked  you,  and  catch  the  hot  waste  water  in  a bacon 
can. 

A “Y”  man  had  set  up  shop  in  a shack  and  like  an  itinerant  pedler,  had  a few 
w'ares  for  the  Negro  pioneers  at  the  usual  price — twice  as  much  on  the  front.  I 
wandered  by  to  find  him  in  a very  bad  humor  and  packing  to  leave.  He  said  no- 
body would  get  any  fire  wood  for  him  and  offered  a 25  pound  can  of  chocolate 
for  10  francs.  I offered  five  and  departed  with  the  can.  There  was  plenty  of  sugar 
and  canned  milk  and  we  served  hot  chocolate  to  most  of  company  who  called  at 
our  tent  for  refreshments.  But  it  was  too  much  and  the  effects  were  terrible.  There 
was  a Negro  doctor  nearby  and  he  passed  out  CCC  pills. 

One  evening  I sa^v  a stranger  coming  up  the  track.  Soon  I recognized  our  Old 
Top  Sergeant,  “Wally”  Wallace,  of  Headquarters,  resplendent  in  a new  officer 
uniform  and  with  a big  smile  between  two  gold  bars  of  a 2nd  lieutenant.  I cau- 
tioned him  about  the  new  uniform,  letting  him  know  that  Lt.  Greeley,  about  his 
size,  was  looking  rather  ragged.  He  had  hiked  and  bummed  a few  rides  all  the 
way  from  Vraincourt  where  he  thought  Headquarters  were  located  but  had  found 
they  had  moved  to  a place  called  Conflans.  My  offer  to  take  him  on  the  speeder 
to  the  end  of  track  near  Montigny  was  accepted  and  out  of  gratitude  he  pulled  a 
bottle  of  Listerine  from  his  haversack.  I was  saying,  “No,  no"  and  he  was  say- 
ing “yes,  yes.”  Meanwhile,  with  all  this  amenity,  the  matter  of  who  was  holding 
the  Listerine  became  overlooked  and  down  it  went  to  smash  on  the  rail.  I felt 
awfully  bad  but  gentle  “Wally”  said  it  was  all  right.  So  we  gave  the  speeder  a 
push  to  be  on  our  way  and  just  then  a wheel  went  si-godlin.  The  under  part  of 
the  bearing  was  gone.  I felt  badly  about  it  until  Capt.  Gabriel  ordered  out  one 
of  the  small  gasoline  tractors  to  speed  “Wally”  on  his  way.  That  was  the  last 
time  I can  recall  seeing  “Wally.” 

The  dispatch  line  went  out  between  Montfaucon  and  Dombasle.  Jess  and 
Trusty  found  the  Signal  Corps  salvage  gang  had  rolled  i1  up.  Sgt.  Dailey  said  he 
had  to  have  it.  Captain  Gabriel  said  to  rebuild  it,  but  we  had  no  wire.  Dailey  said 
we  must  have  some  outside  connection.  What  if  we  could  not  get  orders  to  move 
and  have  to  stay  there  forever?  We  had  found  a Signal  Corps  line  to  somewhere, 
the  guy  at  the  other  end  said  he  did  not  know  where  he  was  but  could  ring  some 
place  to  the  world.  So  Captain  Gabriel  said  that  could  do  and  Dailey  agreed  to 
“smoke  over”  the  few  trains  he  had  to  Dombasle.  Here  Dailey  said  the  only  per- 
son he  could  ring  at  Dombasle  was  a French  soldier  who  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish. 

The  rain  of  Romagne.  The  mud  of  Romagne.  Then  a change,  came  snow. 
Some  German  officers  with  a detachment  had  been  brought  into  the  area  to  spot 
and  remove  mines.  The  ammunition  dump  had  been  mined  and  timed  to  explode 
about  Christmas  day.  However,  there  were  some  encouraging  rumors  that  we 
were  to  move.  Headquarters  and  the  other  companies  had  moved  to  a place  called 
Conflans  and  were  operating  standard  gauge.  November  had  gone  into  December 
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and  we  were  yet  in  the  rubble,  desolation  and  gore  of  the  Argonne.  The  trains 
were  hauling  out  salvage,  shells  and  guns.  When  was  someone  coming  to  relieve 
us  so  we  could  get  back  to  the  regiment? 

Here  it  is  well  to  say  that  at  “our  Romagne”  is  located  the  Meuse-Argonne  Cem- 
etery, just  to  the  east  of  the  village.  A booklet  says  it  is  the  largest  of  the  Ameri- 
can cemeteries,  130  acres,  where  14,246  of  those  lost  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  of- 
fensive are  buried.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  21st.  A plaque  lists  the  names 
of  954  missing  who  were  never  recovered  or  identified. 

December  23rd  brought  news  that  we  were  to  start  packing  and  that  trucks 
would  come  on  the  tomorrow  to  take  us  away.  I doubt  that  many  knew  where  to. 
I did  not,  certainly.  It  did  not  mattei’.  Whether  some  outfit  came  to  take  over 
cur  operations,  my  memory  does  not  recall.  Maybe  the  front  crews  just  pulled 
the  fires  and  chained  a drive  wheel.  No  doubt  there  were  some  restrained  emo- 
tions at  leaving  those  little  engines.  No  doubt  in  later  years  there  was  a 21st  up 
ahead  pulling  The  Broadway,  The  Super  Chief,  The  400,  The  Empire  Builder, 
The  Crescent,  The  Overnight,  The  20th  Century  or  one  of  many  other  name  trains, 
whose  memories  went  back  to  a little  2-6-2  that  couldn’t  sigh  but  thrived  on  the 
lowest  caloric  coal. 

No  doubt  there  were  early  risers  the  next  morning,  certainly  the  trucks  would 
soon  arrive.  Noon,  no  trucks.  Late  afternoon,  the  cooks  fed  us  enough  to  stave 
off  starvation.  Dark  and  at  last  came  the  trucks.  I climbed  on  a truck  loaded 
with  straw  ticks,  tarpaulins  and  tents,  high  up  under  the  canvas  stretched  over 
the  wooden  bows.  There  was  another  up  there  who  said  his  name  was  Bastian. 
I had  not  known  his  name  previously.  Roy  Bastian  came  from  Wisconsin.  The 
road  was  rough.  Soon  we  were  asleep. 

Sometime  during  the  early  morning  the  truck  stopped  and  the  driver  awak- 
ened us,  saying  we  were  there.  I did  not  ask  where.  We  were  in  the  plaza  of  some 
town.  Roy  and  I decided  to  look  for  some  place  to  hole-in  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
Wandering  around,  we  found  stairs  up  to  some  rooms,  one  of  which  was  vacant 
excepting  a stove  and  a rickety  table  we  could  see  by  the  dim  light  of  a lantern. 
We  moved  in,  set  up  our  cots  and  turned  in  for  some  more  slumber.  Sometime  in 
the  morning  we  awakened,  dressed  and  went  to  investigate  our  surroundings  only 
to  discover  that  we  had  moved  into  officer  quarters.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
Conflans. 

Here  is  a short  chapter  prepared  by  Les  to  cover  a period  when  he  and  I were 
not  together. 

“The  hurry  up  line  we  built  Oct.  30th  from  Vraincourt  to  Cheppy  (see  Earle’s 
description)  was  one  of  my  proud  moments.  We  were  handed  a really  rush  job 
and  we  got  it  done  on  time  even  if  it  did  not  meet  Bell  System  Standards.  Then 
on  November  10th,  due  to  a seel  ion  of  signal  corps  line  being  shot  down,  the  cease 
fire  order  for  November  11th  went  over  our  dinky  little  line  to  the  5th  Corps  on 
the  Vareness-Cheppy  front. 

“November  3rd  Bradley  and  I went  to  Souille  to  put  in  a phone  for  Col.  Peck. 
Saw  “Black  Jack’  and  his  four  star  auto. 

November  6th  a French  civilian  reported  two  German  soldiers  in  the  woods 
camp  at  Vraincourt  and  some  of  our  gang  went  out  and  brought  them  in.  The  same 
day  I saw  some  little  soldiers  from  Siam. 

“November  9th.  With  the  help  of  Bishop  I moved  the  dispatch  office  for  Cap- 
tain Sheedy.  Had  a good  visit  with  Co.  C boys.  End  of  war  rumors  and  premature 
celebrations  are  now  general. 

“November  14th.  My  diary  says  Colonel  Slifer  was  hurt  on  speeder  today  but 
I am  not  sure  this  was  right  date.  Went  down  through  Bar-le-Duc  and  Ligny  to 
Commercy  on  mail  truck  just  for  the  ride. 

“November  19th.  Father  Baker,  Padre  of  the  28th  Engineers,  in  town.  We 
enjoyed  our  visit  with  him  very  much. 
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November  23rd.  Orders  to  move  to  Conflans.  Spent  the  next  few  days  cutting 
out  lights,  telephones  and  switchboards  no  longer  needed. 

“November  26th.  Enjoyed  the  trip  by  truck  with  the  electrical  equipment 
through  Verdun  (see  Earle's  description)  to  Conflans.  We  are  no  longer  “nari'ow 
gauge  engineers”:  we  have  been  promoted  to  standard  gauge.  This  area  had  been 
in  German  hands  for  most  of  the  war.  We  took  over  the  telephone  system  from  the 
65th  engineers. 

“November  28th.  Got  our  room  and  Jack  Muhin's  room  fixed  up  with  electric 
lights  illegally  connected  where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  Now  every  one  is 
howling  for  lights.  Eargle  on  an  old  piano  and  Barney  Sicklick  with  his  fiddle 
make  things  livelier. 

“December  2nd.  Our  operators  are:  Wood,  Johnson  and  Witt  on  telegraph: 
Bradley  and  Wye  on  telephone:  Learn  relief  man  on  either  Telegraph  or  Tele- 
phone and  Frey,  utility  man  and  striker.  Most  of  the  lines  needed  repair  so  we 
had  a lot  of  trouble  reports  and  did  a lot  of  traveling  up  and  down  the  system  but 
the  pressure  was  much  less  since  the  armistice. 

“December  12th.  Donnelly  in  to  see  us.  He  now  has  the  408  Telegraph  battalion 
working  with  him. 

“December  14th.  Our  speeder  met  a train  going  the  other  way  on  the  single 
track  line  so  we  reversed,  but  fast.  The  train  was  moving  Co.  C from  Longuyon 
to  Audun.  Ryan  and  Mother  Connelly  were  riding  on  the  cow  catcher  and  cheered 
us  or  the  speeder,  we  were  not  sure  which.  Had  visit  with  “E”  Company  fellows, 
Jimmy  Stuart  and  the  “Gunther  brothers”  at  Briey  and  Dave  Ackerman  at  Pierre- 
pont. 

“December  17.  More  “molding  sand”  reported  by  the  dispatcher.  “Molding 
Sand”  was  code  for  vacuum  packed  chocolate  for  the  3rd  Army  in  Germany.  It 
has  been  hinted  that  hardly  any  of  it  got  through  Conflans.  I am  pretty  sure  some 
wine  and  rum  shipments  got  permanently  sidetracked  in  Conflans.  There  were 
also  wild  rumors  of  boxcar  issue  uniforms.” 


VIII 

CONFLANS  AND 
THE  PERMISSION  TO  RIVIERA 


Conflans  was  a town  with  a peacetime  population  of  a very  few  thousand  and 
lay  midway  between  Verdun  and  Metz.  The  Germans  had  occupied  the  town  since 
they  first  moved  across  the  border  and  most  of  the  civilians  had  departed  or  been 
relocated.  The  Est  Chemin  de  Fer  branched  from  the  town  in  five  directions  and 
much  of  the  travel  and  supplies  for  the  Army  of  Occupation  moved  over  these 
lines.  The  operation  was  very  international,  Americans,  Fi’ench  and  German  mili- 
tary or  civilian  personnel  operating  the  various  lines. 

Considerable  damage  to  the  town  and  railway  had  resulted  from  bombing. 
Some  of  the  town  was  in  shambles,  some  untouched.  The  main  target  had  been 
the  roundhouse  and  yards  which  were  extensive  and  of  much  military  importance. 
A civilian  told  me  that  two  American  fliers  had  repeatedly  swooped  almost  straight 
down,  dropped  bombs  and  zoomed  into  the  air,  sometimes  seemingly  lifted  by  the 
explosions.  The  Germans  had  tried  every  way  with  anti-air  and  pursuit  planes 
but  adequate  guard  overhead  took  care  of  the  latter.  During  World  War  II,  ac- 
counts of  dive-bombing  mention  its  early  inception  during  World  War  I by  two 
American  fliers,  one  being  Hall  who  was  one  of  the  authors  of  novels  such  as 
“Mutiny  on  the  Bounty.” 

A number  of  German  locomotives,  at  least  20,  were  stored  in  the  yards.  They 
were  large  compared  to  those  seen  on  the  French  railroads.  Some  said  the  en- 
gines were  being  held  as  reparations  for  the  French  Govemment.  Some  said  the 
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engines  were  too  complicated  to  operate.  Thus  the  idleness  was  explained  by  the 
e.xperts  on  international  affairs.  Such  was  typical  of  the  explanations  that  devel- 
oped regarding  the  hard  to  understand  matters,  state  of  affairs  and  enigmatic 
events.  But  we  were  fortunate  in  having  some  uninhibited  minds  for  answer  de- 
veloping purposes. 

The  main  answer  wanted  was  to  the  big  question  as  to  when  were  we  going 
home.  The  pi’offered  answer  to  that  was  we  must  operate  the  standard  gauge  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Germans  to  prevent  them  from  re-starting  the  war  be- 
fore we  could  get  out  of  the  country. 

Yes,  December  25th  was  Christmas  again  but  if  I knew  the  date,  I do  not  so 
recall.  Nor  do  I recall  any  Christmas  activities.  But  there  was  no  roar  of  guns, 
no  bombs,  no  Argonne  mud.  Just  some  Conflans  mud,  dust  compared  to  that  of  the 
Argonne. 

After  discovering  that  we  had  moved  into  a building  occupied  by  officers,  Roy 
Bastian  and  I decided  to  remain  until  banished,  but  firstly  to  find  our  kitchen  be- 
fore further  concei'n  over  the  housing  situation.  The  kitchen  we  found  in  a damaged 
building,  one  side  open  to  the  severe  weather.  Top  Sergeant  Van  Sherman,  most 
all  of  the  Sergeants  and  Company  Clerk  Musser  were  trying  to  round  up  the  com- 
pany to  see  if  any  were  lost — or  had  gone  AWOL, 

As  to  our  officer  neighbors,  we  did  not  know  any  of  them,  even  their  dog-rob- 
bers who  seemed  to  be  eyeing  us  as  possible  replacements.  On  this  score,  we  felt 
safe  due  to  our  ragged  and  unkept  appearance. 

Among  the  embellishments  to  our  quarters  we  found  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing an  electric  light  socket  which  fitted  a bulb  removed  from  the  hall  lighting  sys- 
tem. Also,  in  the  back  yard  was  a coal  pile  which  we  assumed  had  been  provided 
for  us.  Bastian  wanted  to  wheedle  a dog-robber  into  bringing  up  the  coal  but  we 
decided  that  might  trigger  an  investigation  resulting  in  our  ouster.  Further  deci- 
sions was  to  have  few  visitors,  keep  quiet  and  stay  out  of  sight. 

The  Band  was  found  in  a building  where  they  had  moved  so  all  could  be  to- 
gether. Lieutenant  Spurr  from  West  Virginia  had  been  assigned  to  the  Band  which 
merged  with  the  musical  talents  of  the  3rd  Battalion  was  of  such  size  as  to  rate  an 
officer  to  fight  their  battles.  They  by  now  were  old  citizens  of  Conflans,  having 
arrived  in  November.  One  of  the  young  citizens  of  Conflans,  Josephine,  age  about 
14,  had  been  adopted  as  mascot  of  the  Band  and  Regiment,  Again  the  Band  was 
playing  and  when  they  marched,  Josephine  was  out  front. 

But  Les  had  gone  on  leave  as  he  recounts  in  his  diary : 

“December  18th,  Started  on  permission  with  Wood.  We  headed  for  Menton 
with  frequent  stopovers.  We  saw  the  sights  of  Paris  plus  Victor  Emanuel,  King 
of  Italy  riding  in  a parade.  From  the  cathedral  tower  in  Lyons  we  saw  a snow 
capped  mountain  they  said  was  Mt.  Blanc  which  was  visible  from  there  only  a few 
days  each  year. 

“Once  at  Sorcy  Gare,  a Y.M.C.A.  Secrretary  told  us  never  to  go  to  Marseille 
as  it  was  a very  wicked  city.  Naturally,  we  now  stopped  off  for  a few  days  in  Mar- 
seille. We  enjoyed  “Can  of  Beer”  Street,  the  old  quarter  near  the  harbor,  etc.  We 
saw  Gaby  Deslys  in  her  American  Review.  The  train  ride  from  Marseille  along 
the  Mediterranean  was  an  experience.  At  places  the  Alps  come  down  to  the  water 
and  there  were  many  tunnels.  Later  we  went  back  to  both  Nice  and  Monaco  for 
visits. 

“Our  hotel  in  Menton  was  the  Annonsiata  which  was  on  top  of  a mountain 
reached  only  by  a rude  path  and  a funicular.  On  the  international  bridge,  they  let 
us  step  one  foot  over  so  we  could  say  we  head  been  in  Italy 

“January  1,  1919.  Headed  back  to  Conflans  to  see  what  the  New  Year  had  in 
Store  for  us.” 

^ 

December  26th  was  an  anniversary  date  for  us.  A year  before  we  had  sailed 
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on  the  President  Grant  from  New  York  and  now  we  were  to  get  another  service 
stripe.  The  regimental  tailors,  one  I recall  as  Anton  Riska  from  Chicago,  did  a 
thriving  business.  Some  replaced  the  single  with  a double,  new  and  shiney.  Some 
just  added  beside  the  old,  faded  and  worn.  It  did  not  much  matter,  w'e  were  a 
rather  ragged  looking  bunch,  yet  with  some  signs  of  the  Argonne  mud. 

Donnelly  had  disappeared  and  finding  no  demands  for  our  talents  as  tele- 
phonists, Jess  Sauers  and  I attached  ourselves  to  the  electrical  gang  under  Mas- 
ter Engineer  Chalmers  Price  from  California.  He  seemed  to  accept  us  with  reser- 
vations as  to  quality  for  his  work  but  probably  feeling  a need  for  some  expendable 
talent,  assigned  us  to  a gang  going  to  Gondrecourt  to  repair  a high  voltage  line  and 
the  yard  lighting.  We  went  on  a speeder  and  were  about  frozen  on  arrival.  The 
operators  at  the  Gondrecourt  station  were  prepared  for  such  arrivals  and  with  a 
shot  of  hot  rum,  soon  had  us  in  shape  for  work.  They  wanted  electric  lights. 

A French  civilian  said  it  would  take  30  minutes  for  him  to  walk  to  the  sub- 
station and  throw  the  switch  to  energize  the  13,000  volt  high  line  which  meanwhile 
we  were  to  repair.  Several  of  us  climbed  poles.  My  hands  were  not  on  that  wire 
unless  I could  see  others  touching  it,  due  to  my  lack  of  faith  in  the  communica- 
tion between  Price  and  the  Frenchman.  Later,  Price  closed  a switch  to  see  if  the 
distribution  was  shorted.  It  was.  I was  standing  tiptoe  on  a rail,  splicing  wire  to 
an  overhead  yard  light.  Even  then  they  said  I jumped  three  feet  into  the  air. 

Here  I resigned  from  Price’s  high-line  gang  before  a list  appeared  with  my 
name  not  followed  by  “in  action.’’  The  electric  controls  on  the  turntable  would  not 
function  at  times  and  in  desperation,  someone  invited  me  to  find  the  trouble. 
Lebenstein  and  I played  with  the  thing  for  days  but  it  was  never  contrary  when 
we  were  there.  We  finally  decided  that  it  was  he.xed,  mined  and  mule  inspired. 
Furthermore,  we  found  it  was  not  too  great  a strain  on  eight  or  ten  men  to  turn 
a locomotive  by  the  push  method.  To  me,  an  interesting  thing  about  the  table  was 
the  location  inside  the  roundhouse  which  with  stall  tracks  was  rather  large.  My 
contribution  to  the  postwar  effort  at  Conflans  was  rather  meager.  Chalmers  Price, 
now  living  in  California,  has  sugggested  that  I come  out  and  let  him  have  another 
try  at  me. 

Trains  loaded  with  French  civilians  caught  in  the  rush  of  the  German  Army 
since  1914,  were  coming  through  from  Belgium,  Lu.xembourg  and  Germany.  They 
were  pale  and  bore  a look  of  despair,  not  knowing  what  they  would  find  at  home. 
None  that  I talked  to  said  they  had  been  cruelly  mistreated — just  been  allowed  to 
work  and  e.xist.  One  old  woman  said  she  had  two  sons  in  the  Fi’ench  Army  and 
did  not  know  if  they  had  survived. 

As  a youngster,  I went  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition.  The  morning  the  train 
pulled  into  Norfolk,  the  sun  rose  in  the  west.  That  evening,  the  sun  set  in  the 
east.  Forty  some  years  of  trips  to  Norfolk  have  not  changed  the  impression.  And 
that  was  the  way  it  was  at  Conflans.  Trains  from  the  north  arrived  from  the  south 
and  vice  versa.  I wanted  a compass. 

Somewhere  in  France,  a voice  from  a line  of  marching  Americans  had  yelled, 
“Who  won  the  war?”  Probably  they  were  passing  a MP  and  a quick-wit  down  the 
line  had  responded,  “The  MP’s.”  Like  scandel,  fire,  rumor  and  mumps,  this  yell 
had  spread  through  the  A.E.F.,  Conflans  included.  Maybe  it  was  the  French  w'ho 
with  the  British  had  held  back  the  German  tide  until  the  Americans  got  there, 
new  and  with  a fresh  vigor.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  dog  in  the  fight:  it  is  the  size 
of  the  fight  in  the  dog.  According  to  Richard  Watt’s  new  book,  “Dare  Call  It 
Treason”,  during  the  few  months  of  1914,  the  French  Army  losses  in  killed, 
wounded,  captured  and  missing  totaled  754,000.  In  1915,  a total  ofl,549,000  and 
during  the  first  ten  months  of  1916  a total  of  861,000.  Yet  another  six  months  and 
the  mutiny  by  the  poilu  in  the  trenches  started.  Then  the  losses  went  down  and 
the  victories  up. 

Two  of  our  Romeos  not  desiring  to  return  home  alone,  had  married  French 
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girls.  George  Baker  of  “E”  and  Delaware  married  a girl  at  Pagny,  whose  family 
were  from  a town  on  the  frontier  and  had  escaped  the  German  advance.  Wheeler, 
which  one  of  the  three  in  the  21st.  memory  and  the  Biography  does  not  record, 
also  married  a French  girl. 

Conflans  boasted  an  Opera  House  which  the  theatrical  talent  of  the  21st  de- 
cided to  utilize  in  staging  a show’  of  singing,  hodge  podge,  girlique  and  not  too 
loud  parts  of  the  Band.  My  contribution  was  telephones  between  the  spotlight  pro- 
jection booth  and  the  backstage,  running  the  wire  through  the  dirty  attic  from 
which  I emerged  looking  like  a West  Virginia  coal  miner. 

Opening  night,  the  audience  assembled  and  the  Band  played  as  the  curtain 
rose  on  a cast  of  girlie  talent.  But  it  was  cold  and  no  heat.  Maybe  the  Ger- 
mans had  used  the  Opera  House  but  it  felt  like  it  had  been  closed  since  and  re- 
tained the  chill  of  the  Ice  Age.  The  first  act  received  much  and  great  applause  but 
by  the  second,  the  curtain  went  up  to  reveal  a cast  of  cold  girlie  impersonators 
wearing  overcoats  over  their  costumes  and  with  legs  of  longjohns  protruding  un- 
derneath. Here  there  was  much  applause  but  by  this  time  the  freezing  audience 
decided  it  better  to  depart  while  yet  fle.xible. 

Early  in  January,  Les  had  returned  from  permission  with  glowing  accounts  of 
the  Riviera  He  said  I must  go,  it  w'as  the  oppoii unity  of  a lifetime.  But  I had  no 
money.  One  had  to  have  200  francs  on  his  body  before  such  leave  would  be  granted, 
this  very  probably  as  a safeguard  against  being  picked  up  as  a vagrant  to  become 
a charge  on  the  French  or  American  Government.  Here  Les  went  into  an  analysis 
of  my  financial  status.  Cancel  my  $15  a month  allotment,  anotlier  precaution  that 
upon  my  return  home,  the  citizens  of  Pembroke,  Virginia  would  not  classify  me 
as  a neighborhood  liability,  but  extend  a welcome.  However,  Les  did  not  feel  I 
was  taking  too  much  risk  though  I was  recalling  a local  character  who  returned 
from  the  Spanish-American  War  and  felt  everybody  should  support  him.  Too,  there 
was  matter  of  some  back  pay  due  to  a slight  error  in  the  issuance  of  the  new  pay 
books  in  which  I again  was  classed  as  a buck  private.  That  would  be  $3  for  sev- 
eral months.  But  200  francs  now!  Here  Les  said  that  would  be  made  available 
from  some  mysterious  source  as  a loan.  I did  not  know  I was  so  rich  and  subject 
to  such  good  credit. 

But  the  leave  quota  for  “D”  w'as  filled.  Here  Newman  Gray  got  with  Van 
Sherman  and  soon  I was  told  I was  to  take  the  place  of  a cancellation  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Now  for  dress.  My  wrap  leggings  looked  like  a strip  of  felt  strip- 
ping from  an  old  door.  Elbows  and  knees  were  a bit  thin.  But  Supply  Sergeajit 
Charlie  Holzwarth  was  resourceful  and  dug  up  some  things  for  me,  including  new 
hobnails  and  shirt,  of  course  a size  large.  But  the  uniform  had  to  go,  so  it  wds 
washed  and  dried  as  it  hung  and  I sat  in  long  johns  by  the  stove  for  most  of  a 
day.  Bastian  took  my  mess  kit  and  brought  food.  Fortunately,  I had  equipped 
my  left  sleeve  with  two  shinning  service  stripes. 

On  the  morning  of  January  28th,  about  twenty  of  us  of  "D”  entrained  for 
Nancy  to  catch  the  train  to  Paris  to  catch  the  train  to  Marseille  to  catch  the  train 
to  Menton  on  the  French  Rivera.  Lest  that  confuse,  it  must  be  said  that  an  Ameri- 
can traveling  to  anywhere  went  to  Paris  to  catch  the  train. 

Memory,  notes  and  inquiry  indicate  that  in  this  group  were:  William  Barry 
of  Vermont,  Bugler  Walter  Beers  of  Pa. ; Tom  Carey  of  Chicago,  George  Doug- 
erty  of  Illinois,  William  Howard  of  California,  Charles  Menzies  of  Baltimore,  Ber- 
tram Morgan  of  Altoona,  Tom  Nolin  of  Texas;  Emil  Pfeifer  of  New  Jersey;  John 
Quine  of  Oregon,  Frank  Riley  of  Texas,  1st  Sergeant  Van  Sherman  of  Missouri, 
Bart  Schilling  of  California,  Lowry  “Pat”  Snyder  of  Indiana,  Harry  Thomas  of 
Iowa,  William  Trindle  of  Philadelphia  and  Linwood  Watson  of  Texas.  John  Quine 
and  I decided  to  team  together  for  the  trip.  John,  before  enlistment  had  reached 
the  right  side  extra  board  of  the  Milwaukee  at  Spokane. 

Arriving  at  Nancy,  we  took  in  the  Cathedral,  the  Ducal  Palace  and  many  other 
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sights  including  lots  of  iron  grill  work  for  which  that  city  is  famous.  The  next  train 
to  Paris  was  loaded  and  we  decided  to  wait  for  one  leaving  next  morning.  As  the 
train  pulled  out,  there  were  some  clinging  to  the  rear  end  and  we  hoped  they  would 
get  inside.  The  Red  Cross  put  us  up  for  the  night.  As  the  morning  train  pulled  in, 
we  noted  that  they  had  stopped  it  with  a 1st  class  car  right  in  front  of  us  so  we 
climbed  aboard.  In  the  compartment  were  an  elderly  couple  and  two  French 
Army  Lieutenants,  one  of  them  spoke  fairly  good  English.  We  passed  through  and 
saw  Sorcy  for  the  last  time. 

Soon  came  the  short,  chunky  conductor  who  upon  examination  of  our  papers, 
advised  of  our  irregular  occupancy  of  the  1st  class  coach.  We  solemnly  replied, 
“Je  ne  compre  pas.”  Again  he  explained  the  situation  and  again  we  replied  “Je 
ne  compre  pas.”  Exasperated,  he  cut  loose  on  us,  “You  no  understand  French, 
eh,  then  I speak  English.  You  pay  money  or  get  off  my  train.”  Again  we  replied, 
“Je  ne  compre  pas.”  This  audacity  really  got  him  and  he  departed  with  our  papers 
saying  he  would  turn  them  over  to  the  Parisian  MP's.  It  was  a beautiful  ride 
through  France — in  spite  of  thoughts  of  our  papers.  We  passed  through  Chateau 
Thierry  and  could  see  some  signs  of  the  battle. 

Nearing  Paris,  the  French  Lieutenant  said  we  better  get  our  papers  and  to 
offer  the  conductor  a franc  which  was  right  for  soldiers.  We  conered  him  in  the 
corridor,  explained  in  French  the  need  for  our  papers  and  offered  the  franc.  But 
he  was  in  a good  humor,  patted  our  backs,  returned  the  papers  and  wished  a bon 
permission. 

That  night  we  slept  at  the  Hotel  du  Pavillion  operated  by  the  Red  Cross  in 
Room  43  which  had  no  telephone,  TV  or  bath,  the  latter  down  the  hall,  but  it  was 
luxury.  We  remembered  that  with  a bed,  one  was  supposed  to  remove  clothes 
and  to  get  between  the  sheets,  the  first  seen  in  many  months. 

Early  we  arrived  at  the  Paris-Lyon-Marseille  Station  where  we  met  the  others, 
all  ready  to  travel.  But  there  was  no  MP  to  check  us  out.  Just  as  the  train  pulled 
out,  up  came  the  MP  to  tell  us  that  we  must  accompany  him  to  the  Bastille.  Just 
then  a Y.M.C.A.  man  appeared  in  our  midst  to  recommend  we  give  the  MP  three 
sous  for  subway  fare.  Agreement  was  our  mistake,  otherwise  in  walking  we  could 
have  seen  Paris.  The  so-called  Bastille  was  a police  station  complete  with  cells, 
the  MP  stronghold  for  AWOL’s  hardened  criminals  and  ovei'-timers  such  as  us. 
Here  vve  were  lined  up  before  the  toughest  and  most  arrogant,  bombastic  bull  ever 
encountered,  Provo  Captain  “Hard-boiled”  Smith.  He  ranted  at  us,  screamed  at 
Bugler  Walter  Beers  and  Top  Sgt.  Sherman  about  “not  being  at  camp  to  get  Com- 
pany D of  the  21st  Engineers  out  in  the  morning.”  He  had  a sarcastic  way  of  say- 
ing “21st  Engineers”  that  we  did  not  like.  He  went  through  our  papers  like  a note- 
book and  indentified  each  with  a bawling  out.  Poor  Bill  Howard,  a recent  and  inno- 
cent college  boy,  spoke  up  to  explain  why  we  had  missed  the  train  but  hardly  got 
the  first  vowel  out  before  “Hardlboiled”  ordered  him  stripped  of  belt,  blouse  and 
leggings  and  taken  to  a cell  occupied,  so  Howard  said  later,  by  two  up  for  murder. 
Next,  the  Mess  Sergeant  was  summoned  to  take  us  to  the  kitchen.  He  said  he  had 
been  shanghied  by  the  MP's,  did  not  want  any  trouble  with  us;  we  must  peel  po- 
tatoes and  onions,  eat  a good  meal  he  would  have  for  us,  after  which  he  would  go 
to  the  afternoon  Provo  in  our  behalf.  We  peeled  and  what  a meal.  The  afternoon 
Provo  was  a decent  Captain,  said  he  had  been  in  the  Argonne  where  the  21st 
hauled  to  his  outfit  and  for  us  to  see  Paris — but  to  be  on  the  night  train. 

Here,  let  it  be  said  that  in  late  1919  or  1920,  according  to  newspapers.  “Hard- 
boiled”  was  court  martialed  for  his  mistreatment  of  American  soldiers  and  of 
prisoners  in  a camp  he  commanded.  As  I recall,  he  was  found  guilty. 

Sure,  we  arrived  at  the  station  on  time.  George  Dougherty  and  I thinking  of  a 
feed  during  the  night,  went  after  food.  Out  on  the  plaza  we  met  an  old  man 
carrying  a bucket  of  beer,  clomping  along  in  wooden  shoes.  He  spoke  excellent 
English  with  a kindly  voice.  His  beard  was  one  Moses  would  have  envied  and  his 
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person  presented  a scene  from  the  brush  of  a Renaissance  artist.  His  directions 
led  us  to  a little  store  where  we  bought  cheese,  loaves  of  French  bread  and  things 
at  a price  half  of  what  we  expected. 

Entering  the  train  shed,  we  saw  at  our  left  what  we  knew  was  our  train  of  2nd 
class  cars.  On  the  right  was  another,  the  car  nearest  us  brilliantly  lighted,  lux- 
uriously furnished  and  occupied  by  high  ranking  French  officers.  Following  the 
head  of  the  line  like  sheep,  we  went  over  to  take  a look.  One  made  a move  as  if 
to  go  aboard  and  was  pushed  back  by  a French  Sergeant  who  pulled  out  a little 
automatic.  Here  someone  grabbed  him  by  the  belt  and  tossed  him  overhead,  the 
gun  falling  to  the  platform  where  it  was  kicked  under  the  train.  My  thoughts 
were,  back  to  the  Bastille  for  us.  Coming  down  the  platform  were  three  American 
officers,  one,  a Colonel  as  tall  as  Colonel  Peek,  came  forward.  More  thoughts  of 
the  Bastille.  But  he  walked  into  our  midst,  paused,  looked  each  in  the  eye  and 
finally  said,  “Do  any  of  you  have  a match,  please?”  A plenty  did.  That  broke 
up  the  commotion  and  we  went  to  our  train  very  relieved  that  the  incident  had 
not  gotten  us  into  more  trouble.  The  Colonel  used  tact.  Of  course  he  too  did  not 
want  to  miss  his  train. 

Next  morning  we  arrived  at  Marseille  where  during  a 2-hour  wait  for  the 
Menton  train  we  took  in  a few  of  the  sights.  We  saw  the  car-bridge  and  the  lift 
draw,  the  latter  reminding  of  the  Halstead  Street  lift  draw  in  Chicago.  Most  of 
interest  to  me  was  the  Chateau  D ‘If  on  the  island  in  the  harbor  were  Edmond 
Dantes  of  Dumas,’  “Count  of  Monte  Cristo”  was  imprisoned.  The  French  used 
the  island  as  a prison  for  Germans  captured.  My  post  card  collection  indicates  a 
large  inroad  into  the  200  francs  at  Marseille. 

Arriving  at  Menton,  six  of  us  discovered  that  we  were  not  assigned  with  the 
others  to  the  large  hotel  on  the  foot  hill  of  the  mountain  but  to  the  small,  2-story 
Rives  D’Or  Hotel  on  the  waterfront  and  about  the  last  building  on  the  street  as  it 
ends  against  the  Cap  Martin  peninsula.  This  seemed  quite  a letdown  but  it  proved 
most  homelike,  convenient  and  comfortable.  The  waves  of  the  blue  Mediterranean 
broke  against  the  sea  wall  across  the  street  and  were  like  music  in  that  it  was 
sea  water  that  could  take  us  home.  John  Quine  would  go  to  the  shore,  stand  lis- 
tening and  say,  “Oh  you  old  restless  witch,  soon  I will  be  seeing  my  Pacific.”  John 
and  I had  a room  with  two  single  beds  that  were  luxury.  Down  the  hall  was  the 
community  bath  in  use  most  of  the  time.  The  tuh  was  high,  too  high  to  fall  in  but 
one  could  fall  out.  One  guy  spent  most  of  his  time  in  there  and  pounding  on  the 
door  only  got  news  that  he  had  gotten  off  the  Argonne  layer  of  crust  and  was  now 
working  on  the  St.  Mihiel  layer. 

Monsieur  Albert  Irenca,  the  proprietor,  was  fat,  .jovial  and  liked  cigars.  As  a 
result  of  our  appreciation  of  and  contribution  to  his  habit,  he  became  very  solic- 
itous about  our  welfare  but  our  use  of  his  cafe  bar  was  a disappointment  to  him. 
The  car  line  to  Nice  and  Monaco  passed  by  the  hotel.  It  utilized  a very  compact 
car,  4-wheel,  meter  gauge,  1st  and  2nd  class  and  a trolley  pole  about  twice  as  high 
as  the  car.  The  conductors  were  women  equipped  with  a large  pocketbook  hung 
by  a neck  strap  to  hold  the  francs  and  sous.  They  had  learned  all  the  tricks  of 
juvenile  American  trolley  riders  and  guarded  the  trolley  rope  like  virtue.  One 
anomaly  that  really  confused  them  was  some  Americans  buying  1st  class  tickets, 
others  2nd  class  and  then  interchanging  seats.  They  just  could  not  see  any  subtle 
humor  in  that  and  would  say,  “Parblue”  which  I believe  meant  American 
“Umph”. 

One  trip  to  Nice  and  several  to  Monaco.  On  one  of  the  trips  to  Monaco,  “Pat” 
Snyder  annexed  to  us  in  the  1st  class  compartment  where  there  were  several 
French  and  English  ladies  and  French  gentlemen  with  canes,  precision  hats  and 
twisted  mustaches.  Pat  was  rather  careless  in  his  talk  and  we  remonstrated 
but  he  would  just  say,  “These  old  hags  can’t  understand  me”,  until  one  spoke  up 
in  good  English  to  say  she  was  glad  to  see  two  American  gentlemen.  John  and  I 
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puffed  up  and  Pat  deflated.  We  got  off  at  Monte  Carlo  and  as  Pat’s  idea  of  sight- 
seeing was  the  first  bar,  John  and  I headed  for  the  Casino.  American  soldiers 
were  permitted  in  the  Casino  for  sight-seeing  until  10 :00  when  it  opened  for  gam- 
bling. The  guides  gave  a wonderful  account  of  the  procedures  but  said  nothing 
about  tbeir  customer’s  losses.  No  Monegasque,  even  the  Prince,  was  allowed  to 
play.  Our  guide  said  that  years  before  it  had  been  opened  to  tbe  citizens  on  tbe 
Prince’s  birthday  but  only  that  once  as  the  next  day  the  country  was  bankrupt. 

The  Principality  of  Monaco  consisted  of  three  towns,  Monte  Carlo,  La  Conda- 
mine  and  Monaco-ville,  all  compressed  into  370  acres,  one  368,  125th  the  size  of 
France.  It  has  a shore  line  of  about  three  miles  and  is  200  to  1200  yards  inland. 
According  to  the  April,  1S63  Geographic,  the  railroad  which  curved  around  the 
Casino,  is  being  replaced  by  a tunnel  straight  from  La  Condamine  to  the  tunnel 
under  the  Cap  Martin  ridge.  The  debris  from  the  two  or  three  mile  long  tunnel  is 
being  dumped  into  the  sea  at  the  west  near  the  France-Monaco  border  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  country  by  quite  a number  of  acres  and  provide  another  town,  Font- 
ville.  According  to  the  map  in  the  Geographic,  care  is  taken  that  none  of  the 
debris  gets  into  France. 

We  visited  the  Palace  where  twelve  Americans  only  at  a time  were  permitted 
and  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  two  guides.  The  gracious  Prince  Albert  had  opened 
his  Palace  to  the  A.E.F.  permissionairs  but  as  usual  among  Americans,  some  of 
the  souvenir  addicts  had  violated  the  privilege  by  pilfering.  One  extrovert  was 
said  to  have  gotten  into  the  old  gentleman’s  private  quarters  and  been  caught 
about  to  stretch  out  on  the  bed. 

The  recent  tour  of  the  Palace  with  Princess  Grace  and  Prince  Rainier  by  TV 
afforded  my  first  opportunity  in  forty-one  years  of  married  life  to  display  my  post 
card  collection  to  an  audience  at  last  interested  and  to  describe  the  visit.  Oh  yes, 
certainly,  I had  been  there. 

Remembering  the  desire  for  a compass,  a little  store  was  found  where  upon 
opening  the  door  that  jingled  a welcome  to  the  francs,  a lovely  young  Mademoi- 
selle greeted  with  all  the  graces  of  a matured  saleswoman.  She  spoke  excellent 
French  but  not  the  A.E.F.  brand  and  could  not  grasp  the  request  for  a compass. 
With  a quivering  finger,  the  needle  of  a compass  was  demonstrated  as  I said, 
“Nord”.  This  really  confused  her  as  I was  pointing  to  the  east,  so  found  when  she 
corrected  me.  Undoubtedly  the  demonstration  led  her  to  believe  a lost  American 
had  wandered  through  her  door.  Next  attempt  v.'as  a demonstration  of  the  sun 
rising  in  the  east  and  setting  in  the  west,  with  an  implication  that  in  between 
somewhere  was  north.  All  this  she  agreed  was  correct.  Meanwhile,  John's  poker 
face  was  wreathed  in  smiles  as  he  pretended  to  be  interested  in  the  postcards  and 
fancy  handkrchiefs. 

Just  then,  entered  Grand-pere  gliding  along  in  wooden  shoes,  well  bearded  as 
if  impersonating  some  biblical  character,  saying,  “Son,  what  it  is  you  want.’’  No 
he  had  no  compass,  with  a look  of  surprise  that  made  me  feel  maybe  he  thought 
I could  not  trust  the  ship  taking  us  home.  “Ah!’’,  exclaimed  granddaughter,  “un 
compas  de  mer’’  and  brought  out  Grand-pere’s  large  ship  compass  to  show.  Grand- 
pere  said  he  had  sailed  the  seven  seas  for  thirty  years  and  been  in  every  port  from 
Seattle  to  Boston. 

Our  hotel  window  overlooked  an  orange  tree  loaded  with  almost  yellow  fruit 
which  contrasted  with  the  snow  that  could  be  seen  on  the  mountains.  The  high 
Alps  came  close  to  the  Mediterranean,  leaving  little  space  for  all  the  towns  built 
through  the  centuries.  Large  hotels  and  buildings  could  be  seen  perched  hi,gh  on 
the  mountain-side.  Nature  and  the  French  had  viciously  contested  many  of  the 
building  sites. 

One  morning  a proposal  to  hike  up  the  valley  was  turned  down  by  John  who 
said  he  was  not  interested — all  he  wanted  to  see  of  mountains  were  his  Cascades 
of  Oregon.  So  I walked  alone,  declining  a ride  on  the  trolley  that  stopped  for  the 
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conductor  to  advise  that  it  was  too  far  for  me  to  walk.  Julius  Caesar  had  built  a 
road  up  the  valley  that  was  a real  piece  of  engineering  but  his  surveyors  had 
chosen  a route  without  consideration  for  a future  trolley  line,  another  case  of 
failure  to  plan  ahead.  The  latter  had  to  build  curved  trestles  that  goose-necked 
high  over  the  valley,  and  tunnels  that  dived  into  the  mountain-side  to  turn  and 
e.xit  yet  climbing  in  order  to  reach  the  head  of  the  valley  where  it  tunneled  about 
a mile  through  the  cross-ridge  to  the  village  of  Sospel.  Caesar’s  road  climbed  al- 
most to  the  top  where  it  tunneled  for  about  500  feet  through  the  crest.  The  high 
altitude  farmers  parked  their  wagons  on  one  side  of  the  road  inside  the  tunnel. 
About  a thousand  feet  below  was  the  electric  line  where  it  plunged  into  the  tunnel 
through  the  mountain.  Not  so  far  away  on  the  mountain  top  could  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  a castle-fortress  built  by  the  Saracens  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  9th  century. 

Beside  the  road  and  near  the  tunnel  was  a little  hotel  where  a good  meal 
was  obtained  during  which  an  Italian  Chasseur  entered  the  dining  room.  He  said 
he  had  married  the  innkeeper’s  daughter  and — well  I could  not  understand  what 
until  led  out  to  the  woodshed  where  he  showed  me  an  Italian  Army  motorcycle 
with  a side  car  in  which  he  was  inviting  me  to  ride  back  to  Menton. 

Finally  we  pushed  off,  I in  the  swaying  wicker  basket  of  the  side-car  and  the 
little  engine  laboring  through  eight  inches  of  snow  that  now  covered  the  winding 
road  down  the  mountain.  Down  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  and  head  of  the  valley  he 
stopped,  cupped  his  hands  and  began  yodelling.  Looking  upward,  I saw  his  wife 
standing  above  on  the  ridge,  at  least  a half  mile  away,  waving  and  soon  heard 
yodeling.  It  was  crystal  clear  in  the  crisp,  cold  mountain  air  and  they  seemed  to 
have  a communication  by  yodelling.  More  waving  and  at  last  he  said  she  sent 
farewell  to  me. 

Soon  the  road  ran  out  of  snow  and  well  down  the  valley,  the  engine  spulttered 
and  quit.  No  gasoline.  Here  my  host  departed,  walking,  leaving  me  sitting  half 
frozen  in  the  wicked  basket.  It  must  have  been  an  hour  before  he  returned 
with  a large  bottle  which  I e.xpected  him  to  empty  into  the  tank.  But  it  was  not 
that  kind  of  luck,  it  was  wine,  some  of  which  we  emptied  into  our  own  tanks.  He 
had  walked  back  to  the  hotel  to  find  no  gasoline  but  to  atone  for  the  lack,  the 
wife  had  sent  a bottle  of  wine.  Pushing,  we  soon  reached  a point  from  where  we 
coasted  for  some  miles  to  level  country  and  then  pushed  on  into  Menton.  It  was 
evident  that  my  pipe  smoking  habit  made  no  hit  with  my  friend  from  Italy  but 
atonement  was  made  by  a pack  of  cigarettes  from  the  Y.  The  experience  of  the 
day  failed  to  impress  John,  all  he  wanted  was  to  see  his  Cascades. 

Word  was  out  that  Americans  could  now  walk  a half  mile  over  the  Italian 
border  and  from  the  top  of  the  hill  look  down  on  the  town  of  Ventimigilia.  We 
took  that  in,  writing  post  cards  with  Italian  stamps  to  the  folks  at  home. 

But  as  the  travelogues  say,  there  comes  a time  to  depart.  The  entire  hotel 
staff  turned  out,  hands  ready  to  turn  upward,  to  bid  us  farewell.  Our  host  gave 
each  a self-addressed  post  card  of  the  Rives  D’Or  which  I yet  have  and  heleive 
it  too  late  to  mail. 

Our  train  reached  Dijon  late  at  night  and  not  wishing  to  again  encounter  Cap- 
tain “Hardboiled”  at  Paris,  we  decided  to  get  off  and  go  straight  home.  The  Y 
was  filled  for  the  night  and  our  sleeping  problem  did  not  seem  to  worry  anyone 
there.  Out  on  the  street,  a little  boy  took  us  to  the  home  of  a nice  French  family 
who  took  us  in.  The  little  boy  said  we  must  be  careful  where  we  stayed  in  Dijon. 

Oui’’s  was  a feather  bed  and  we  sank  low  under  thick  and  warm  comforts, 
the  main  trouble  being  to  lift  ourselves  out  next  morning.  Finding  few  MPs’  and 
as  they  were  2-service  stripers  who  might  give  proper  deference  to  our  two, 
we  reached  a decision  that  Dijon  would  be  a nice  place  to  hole  in  for  a few  days. 
Too,  there  was  optimism  as  to  Van  Sherman’s  feeling  about  our  late  arrival.  Too, 
maybe  he  had  not  returned. 
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A tooth  was  hurting  and  our  host  directed  me  to  his  dentist  who  I addressed 
as’  “Monsieur  le  Docteur  0-bre-o.’’  Here  he  laughed,  saying  it  was  a French  cor- 
ruption of  just  plain  O’Brien,  a Boston  Irishman  who  had  come  to  France  years 
ago.  He  sissled  a gum  boil  with  a red  hot  electric  probe.  It  hurt  but  he  was  strong 
and  held  me.  John  offered  help,  saying  he  had  seen  the  cowboys  out  west  hold 
’em  for  branding. 

We  departed  from  Dijon  on  a train  that  sped  rapidly  for  awhile  and  then 
stopped.  Then  it  ran  again  and  stopped,  repeatedly.  John  said  a French  engineer 
was  required  to  be  a full-fledged  machinist  before  becoming  an  engineer,  thus 
able  to  fix  a breakdowm  on  the  road  instead  of  taking  it  on  one  cylinder  and  two 
wheels  as  an  American  hogger  would  do.  It  became  dark  and  when  he  again 
stopped  near  Landres,  we  saw  the  lights  of  an  American  camp  beside  the  track. 
We  had  had  enough  travel  for  the  day,  so  got  off. 

They  gave  us  a feed  and  said  we  could  spend  the  night  if  willing  to  bunk  in 
the  “bull-pen.”  Thus  we  discovered  that  we  were  in  a German  prisoner  camp.  In- 
side we  found  bunks  with  straw  ticks  but  no  blankets.  Some  of  the  prisoners  of- 
fered blankets  which  we  declined  but  they  made  us  get  on  the  ticks  and  then  piled 
more  ticks  on  us.  Next  morning  in  a comedy  spirit,  we  lined  up  with  the  prisoners 
for  breakfast,  our  hosts  offering  us  blouses  with  large  P-W  letters  on  the  back. 
They  took  us  in  a truck  to  the  station  where  we  caught  a train. 

Soon  I began  to  itch.  In  the  corridor  and  out  of  John’s  sight,  I made  an  alarm- 
ing discovery.  Returning  to  the  compartment,  John  was  seen  scratching  like  a pet 
shop  monkey.  There  we  agreed  we  were  loaded  with  cooties  fresh  from  the  Ger- 
man trenches. 

Arriving  at  our  Conflans  quarters,  I found  roommate,  Roy  Bastian,  out  but 
on  the  stove  were  two  bacon  cans  of  boiling  water.  Into  the  cans  w-ent  my  clothes. 
Soon  Bastian  returned  to  protest  the  confiscation  of  his  w'ash  water  but  upon 
seeing  the  little  gray  specs  swirling  around  the  boiling  surface,  decided  to  con- 
cur though  he  treated  me  as  though  a case  of  small  pox. 

Supply  Sergeant  Charlie  Holzwarth  wanted  his  finery  returned,  so  Cinderella 
again  was  in  rags. 

There  was  bad  news — Our  beloved  “Old  Man,”  Lieutenant  Colonel  Slifer  who 
had  been  injured  in  the  speeder  accident,  had  returned  from  sunny  Cannes  for  a 
farewell  visit  with  his  boys.  The  journey  and  cold  of  Conflans  were  too  much  for 
him.  He  contracted  pneumonia  and  died  February  3rd.  He  was  buried  at  our  Vei’- 
tusey  burial  plot.  Each  company  w’as  represented  by  a Military  Honor  Guard.  Sgt. 
David  Huddle,  of  Virginia,  led  that  from  “A”.  Sgt.  John  Holmes,  of  Alabama,  the 
one  from  “B”.  I do  not  know  who  from  the  other  companies.  Now,  I understand. 
Colonel  Slifer  rests  at  Thiaucourt  Cemetery. 

Bastian  had  some  disturbing  new's.  From  time  to  time  the  officers  had  looked 
into  our  room,  seemingly  to  wonder  who  the  occupants  could  be.  In  scouting 
around,  he  had  found  a house  in  which  two  rooms  had  not  been  too  badly  damaged 
by  bombing.  It  was  in  the  outskirts  and  on  the  road  to  Jarny.  There  w'as  a fire- 
place in  one  of  the  rooms  and  the  chimney  was  intact.  We  decided  it  best  to  move, 
taking  the  110  volt  light  bulp  and  socket,  before  the  officers  got  too  inquisitive. 
A block  away  was  a 190  volt  line  and  after  some  intricate  electrical  calculations 
found  that  telephone  wire  of  that  length  would  throttle  the  voltage  to  our  light  bulb. 

There  were  several  episodes  at  Conflans  that  penetrated  the  saga  of  the  21st 
very  probably  without  glory  to  their  record  but  under  extenuating  circumstances 
which  may  or  may  not  condone  that  which  happened.  But  this  is  just  a story  with 
facts  or  hearsay  as  I knew  or  heard  them.  There  were  many  versions,  some  with 
clever  additives  and  interesting  diversions  concocted  by  some  as  they  would  like 
for  it  to  have  been  or  as  an  improvement  to  the  facts.  It  is  doubtful  that  today 
those  involved  could  reconstruct  a uniform  account. 

My  story  of  Victor  Emanuel’s  champagne  started  one  evening  when  the  hvo 
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names  long  ago  forgotten,  living  in  the  room  adjacent  to  the  one  Bastian  and  I oc- 
cupied in  the  old  house,  entered  with  a large  bottle.  The  bottle  was  about  14  inches 
high,  tapered  straight  from  the  base  to  tbe  top,  enshrouded  in  wicker,  dusty  from 
years  in  a wine  cellar  and  with  a cork  which  when  loosened,  popped  to  the  ceiling. 

Victor  Emanuel  I,  King  of  Italy,  with  an  entourage  of  Diplomats,  Generals 
and  Flunkies  came  through  Conflans  enroute  to  a Peace  Conference  at  Spa,  Bel- 
gium. Following  came  a freight  with  automobiles,  Italian  foods,  wines,  etc.,  ne- 
cessaiy  for  Emanuel’s  entertainment,  convenience,  comfort  and  soverign  status 
at  the  Conference.  Two  Italian  soldiers  rode  the  two  rear  end  cars,  carrying  rifles 
with  fixed  bayonets  which  bristled  at  the  approach  of  any  yard  or  crew  men.  This 
antagonized  and,  too,  was  a sure  giveaway  as  to  the  contents  of  the  cars. 

About  ten  miles  out,  possibly  at  Gondrecourt,  there  was  a stop  for  orders  and 
the  engineer  could  not  get  the  train  started.  A hurried  call  to  the  dispatcher 
brought  out  another  engine  which  in  coming  in  for  a push,  hit  too  hard  and  broke 
the  end  car  to  such  a “bad  order”  extent  that  it  had  to  be  chained  and  pulled 
from  the  train.  One  of  the  Italian  soldiers  was  thrown  off  the  car  and  hurt  a bit. 
In  the  commotion,  the  engineer  up  ahead  discovered  his  trouble.  He  had  for- 
gotten to  release  his  brakes,  but  now  could  proceed.  Tbe  damaged  car  was  pulled 
back  to  the  yards  where  through  a door  damaged  by  the  collision,  most  of  the 
champagne  escaped.  Many  of  the  dog-robbers  were  said  to  have  remembered  tbeir 
officers. 

Later,  so  the  story  went,  it  took  50,000  francs  and  much  diplomacy  fo  placate 
Emanuel.  A bit  high  but  maybe  it  was  a way  taken  to  voucher  trip  expenses  off 
the  tax  payers  back  home  in  the  States. 

Incidentally,  along  with  the  champagne  provided  by  our  neighbors  in  tbe 
adjacent  room,  came  a proposition  that  our  lighting  system  be  extended  to  a bulb 
and  socket  they  had  scrounged  from  somewhere.  Now  our  light  was  dim. 

In  1942  came  an  invitation  to  Thanksgiving  dinner  with  the  2nd  Battalion  of 
the  21st  Engineers  of  World  War  II,  stationed  at  Byrd  Air  Base,  Richmond,  and 
about  to  embark  for  North  Africa.  The  invitation  included  saying  a few  words 
but  the  introduction  announced  a speaker  for  the  ne.xt  30  minutes,  very  probably 
without  considering  the  hazard  in  getting  an  old  World  War  One  soldier  started. 
The  champagne  story  was  told  but  with  assurance  that  it  would  be  all  right  with 
their  Colonel  Kumpte  if  they  could  again  get  Emanuel’s  wine,  now  that  he  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Conflict. 

The  21st  of  World  War  II  did  well  in  Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy  but  suffered 
heavily  especially  along  the  Rapido  River. 

Our  barracks  bags  stored  at  Sorcy  Warehouse  had  been  brought  to  Conflans 
but  had  been  ransacked  by  thieves.  The  pair  of  vases  made  from  75mm  shell 
casings  I had  gotten  for  Captain  Gabriel  were  missing  and  I dreaded  breaking  tbe 
bad  new's  to  him.  Maybe  today  the  vases  decorate  some  guy’s  mantle  and  maybe 
his  conscience  aches  as  he  tells  descendants  how  he  had  them  made  by  his  own 
design. 

Hearing  there  was  a telephone  switchboard  on  the  second  floor  of  the  railroad 
station,  naturally  I took  a look  but  not  with  the  idea  of  applying  for  work.  In  re- 
cent years  I learned  that  one  of  the  tender  young  operators  was  George  Whitfield 
of  Company  “H.” 

Our  official  family  had  undergone  many  changes.  Colonel  Peek  had  replaced 
General  Atabury  as  Director  of  American  Railroad  Operations  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Colonel  Earl  I.  Brown.  Where  Colonel  Brown  came  from  in  the  states 
is  not  shown  in  the  Biography,  other  than  “War  Department,  Washington,  D.C.” 
Robert  H.  Murray  of  Chicago  succeeded  Hirma  J.  Sbfer  as  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

The  Majors  were  H.  R.  Gabriel,  1st  Battalion;  David  P.  Banks,  2nd  Battalion; 
T.D.  Stirling,  3rd  Battalion  and  Charles  J.  Chenworth,  4th  Battalion.  Major  J.B. 
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Hasting  yet  headed  the  Medical  Detachment.  The  roster  in  the  Biography  lists 
Major  Richard  W.  Lawton  but  I cannot  associate  him  in  the  organization. 

Our  uniforms  were  getting  rather  ragged,  in  fact  some  of  the  fellows  looked 
a bit  crummy.  However,  some  were  seen  wearing  a new  uniform  procured  from 
some  mysterious  source.  One  evening  word  was  out  that  a carload  of  uniforms 
was  parked  on  a ladder  track  in  between  two  lines  of  the  German  locomotives. 
Most  everybody  wanted  to  feel  that  the  Supply  Sergeants  had  spotted  the  car  for 
our  special  benefit.  At  times  it  was  necessary  to  form  a line.  Each  was  his  own 
tailor.  Some  of  the  dog-robbers  ashamed  of  the  officers  attire,  visited  the  car 
in  their  behalf.  The  uniforms  were  of  OD  cloth  with  officer  braid  on  the  sleeves, 
consigned  to  the  Army  of  Occupation.  But  why  them?  Hadn't  we  worn  out  ours 
in  the  Argonne?  Removal  of  the  braid  restored  the  uniform  to  “men  regulation." 
Next  morning  everybody  was  well  dressed  as  for  a wedding  or  to  entrain  for 
home. 

That  night,  Roy  Bastian  and  I were  just  sitting  on  the  cots  chatting  about  the 
farms  in  Wisconsin  and  Virginia  when  the  door  flew  open  and  a horseless  Paul 
Revere  entered  shouting,  “The  MP’s  are  coming.  Get  rid  of  your  uniform."  For- 
tunately, we  were  in  the  old  house  a shell  had  damaged  so  badly  so  with  a toss  a 
basketball  player  would  envy,  the  uniforms  went  into  concealment  above  drooping 
ceiling  plaster  just  as  the  MP’s  knocked,  probably  as  a warning,  and  entered  the 
door.  They  asked  no  questions  and  upon  seeing  thread  bare  knees  and  elbows, 
departed. 

The  uniform  disposal  methods  varied,  some  being  burned,  some  buried  and 
some  into  the  Orne  River  with  a weighty  brickbat.  Few  of  the  uniforms  were 
found  by  the  MP's.  commanded  by  a Colonel  Lewis  who  apparently  had  been  com- 
missioned by  the  devil  to  plague  and  add  to  our  tribulations.  Already  he  had 
tried  to  entangle  the  21st  with  some  of  the  misdeeds  along  the  railroad.  However, 
our  Lieutenant  Greeley  was  found  wearing  one  and  confined  to  quarters.  As  I re- 
call the  story,  he  had  been  away  for  the  day  and  failed  to  get  the  word. 

There  was  a court  martial  in  which  Major  Banks  administered  the  defense 
with  Lt.  Signer  as  defense  counsel.  Charles  I.  Signer,  an  attorney  of  Olympia, 
Washington  did  not  possess  great  military  bearing,  wore  an  ill  fitting  uniform 
and  small  lens,  silver  rimmed  glasses  but  possesed  a brilliant  mind.  The  fitness 
of  a lawyer  is  not  judged  by  attire  alone,  nor  is  the  skill  of  a fiddle  player  by 
the  size  of  his  cuff  links.  Lt.  Greeley  being  one  of  our  best  liked  officers,  news, 
even  rumors  of  the  trial  were  eagerly  watched  for.  It  seems  the  entire  regiment 
was  on  trial,  Greeley  was  just  the  scape  goat. 

This  account  of  the  trial  must  be  brief  for  several  reasons  mainly  that  I do 
not  know  many  of  the  facts  aS  well  as  one  who  is  writing  an  account.  The  out- 
standing highlight  of  the  trial  as  I recall  hearing,  is  that  Lt.  Signer  had  purposely 
bought  a new  uniform,  the  receipt  being  produced  at  the  trial.  Next,  with  the 
two  regimental  tailors,  one  Anton  Riska,  qualified  as  textile  e.xperts.  Signer  proved 
the  uniform  on  his  person  was  of  the  same  texture  as  that  on  e.xhibit  in  the  case 
against  Lt.  Greeley.  That  was  correct.  Counsellor  Signer  was  wearing  one  of  the 
unifoi’ms  from  the  freight  car.  One  of  the  rumors  was  that  the  prosecution  lawyer 
also  came  from  Washington  State  and  that  he  and  Signer  were  bitter  enemies,  now 
slugging  it  out  in  France.  Someway,  I am  inclined  to  discount  that  rumor  as  be- 
ing a rumor.  The  verdict?  I do  not  know  except  that  scon  Lt.  Greeley  was  back 
with  us. 

Those  of  our  ill,  injured  or  wounded  now  in  shape  to  be  released  from  hos- 
pitals were  returning.  Word  that  the  regiment  was  about  to  go  home  effected  some 
cures  beyond  the  power  of  medicine.  A1  Mory  who  had  been  injured  in  a speeder 
accident  during  the  previous  summer,  got  back  with  some  wonderful  tales.  He 
and  some  other  patients  well  on  the  road  to  recovery,  had  been  placed  in  the  home 
of  a French  family  where  they  lived  like  Riley  and  saw  much  of  French  home  life. 
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Shortly  before  “D”  arrived  at  Conflans,  there  had  been  a bad  wreck  some- 
where up  the  line  in  which  one  or  two  Red  Cross  nurses  were  killed.  A freight 
had  crashed  into  a standing  passenger  train  at  Briey,  or  was  it  Audun,  I do  not 
snow.  Whether  it  was  an  error  in  orders,  faulty  signals  or  brake  failure,  again,  I 
do  not  know. 

Labry  Cantonment  lay  across  the  Orne  River  opposite  Conflans  and  had  been 
used  as  a hospital  by  the  Germans.  It  was  in  bad  condition  but  after  a thorough 
cleaning  was  made  suitable  for  our  occupancy  and  about  the  middle  of  February 
some  or  parts  of  companies  staited  moving  in.  As  I recall,  Company  “D”  groups 
were  among  the  first.  The  buildings  were  two-story,  of  masonry  construction  and 
located  as  an  open  end  quadrangle  around  a parade  ground  of  several  acres. 

An  old  man  told  me  that  in  1914,  one  of  the  first  spears  of  an  invading  Ger- 
man army  reached  Conflans  and  the  Zouave  Battalion  stationed  in  Labry  went 
out  to  meet  them.  There  were  few  survivors,  only  the  wounded  so  the  old  man 
said. 

Rumors  were  rife.  In  building  Labry,  the  French  builders  had  provided  some 
mighty  fine  latrines,  also  of  masoni’y  construction,  in  the  interest  of  news  dis- 
semination, there  being  no  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  those  days.  Anyone  with 
a fairly  plausible  rumor  regardless  of  his  past  reputation  as  a composer,  carrier 
or  prophet,  could  find  receptive  ears.  The  most  conservative  rumor  was  that  any 
day  now,  those  to  relieve  us  would  arrive. 

At  last  we  were  being  relieved.  Company  “F”  was  the  first  when  late  in  Feb- 
ruary a company  of  the  18th  Engineers  took  over  their  operations.  This  called  for 
a grand  celebration  and  with  Company  “F"  having  such  extroverts  as  Henry 
Martin,  Murray  Fowler,  Bill  Witt,  Fred  Webster  and  many  others,  blessed  with 
creative  minds,  the  solution  was  solved — a dance.  The  hotel  dining  room.  The 
Band.  But  where  were  the  girls?  The  belles  of  war  torn  Conflans  had  long  ago 
departed  to  the  safety  of  inner  France  or  been  relocated  by  the  Germans  and  not 
yet  returned.  Here  came  to  their  ingenious  minds  the  filles  and  frauleins  they  had 
eyed  in  the  towns  up  Luxembourg  way. 

From  the  above  stems  a story  that  may  be  titled,  “Ballroom  Railroading,” 
“Company  F Waltz,”  “Tbe  Andrews  Raid  of  World  War  One”  or  just  “Com- 
pany F’s  Last  Run.”  As  to  the  story,  there  were  many  versions,  from  abridged 
to  greatly  amplified.  The  Biography  in  preparation  at  that  time  carries  no  men- 
tion of  the  episode  for  obvious  reasons — there  were  yet  ‘criminals’  at  large.  But 
the  war  is  over,  Colonel  Lewis  of  the  MB’s  no  doubt  has  joined  his  ancestors  and 
time  had  faded  all  entries  from  the  train  sheets  of  a French  Dispatcher  though 
maybe  yet  today,  some  aging  veteran  of  the  Est  Chemin  de  Fer  tells  of  the  night 
the  ‘American  furieux’  made  the  wild  run  over  their  tracks.  Fred  Webster,  the 
Fraulein  Special  Conductor,  has  given  the  facts  of  the  story,  most  of  which  I 
record,  though  he  probably  would  take  issue  at  some  of  the  abridgement  and  pos- 
sible distortion. 

Scouts  had  been  sent  ahead  to  round  up  dance  fodder  with  chaperones  at  the 
various  towns  along  the  Est.  A train  of  several  passenger  coaches  left  Conflans 
under  no  orders — just  caution,  headlight  and  watchfulness  for  other  trains.  Soon 
the  French  were  alert  and  aghast.  At  Audun  le  Roman,  efforts  were  made  to  bar- 
ricade by  a baggage  car  but  the  dauntless  engineer,  came  up  easy  and  pushed  the 
car  out  of  the  station  to  a place  where  the  brakes  could  be  released  and  coupling 
made.  The  passengers  were  bustled  aboard  at  the  stations  where  by  now  the 
MP’s  swarmed  like  yellow  jackets  at  a cider  press  but  someway  the  train  got 
through,  returning  over  an  alternate  line  from  Longuyon. 

Company  “F”  danced.  The  Band  played.  The  French  Commandant  at  Metz 
called  the  MP  Colonel  Lewis.  Our  officers  broke  up  the  dance  and  had  a train 
made  up  to  take  the  guests  home  and  run  under  orders. 

However,  the  crew  called  for  the  return  trip  were  from  Company  “D,”  Sam 
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McEwen  being  the  engineer.  Conductor  Webster  of  the  intrepid  crew,  concemed 
about  the  kidnapped  baggage  car,  offered  to  accompany  them  and  see  the  car 
back  in  place.  But  somewhere  Webster  was  recognized  and  a few  nights  later 
at  about  1:00  A.M.  was  awakened  by  two  MB’s  who  told  him  to  accompany  them 
quietly.  He  was  taken  to  the  third  floor  of  a building  where  he  was  interrogated 
for  days  by  Colonel  Lewis’s  gang.  It  seems  Lewis  was  not  interested  in  who  were 
the  enlisted  men  but  to  force  Webster  to  say  that  certain  of  our  officers  were  in- 
volved. He  was  threatened  and  even  offered  a sergeancy  in  their  efforts  to  get 
a statement. 

Meanwhile,  no  one  knew  what  had  happened  to  Webster  until  he  managed  to 
evade  his  guard  and  signal  a Company  “F”  man  he  recognized  in  the  street  be- 
low. Here  it  seems  Colonel  Brown  made  Lewis  let  Captain  Mansfield  see  Web- 
ster. Captain  Mansfield  went  to  his  uncle,  General  Marsh  who  advised  General 
Pershing  that  an  American  soldier  was  being  held  with  attempt  to  force  him  to 
make  false,  incriminating  statements  about  bis  officers.  General  Pershing  or- 
dered Webster's  release  and  return  to  his  company.  Well,  Fred  got  General  Per- 
shing to  know  of  him. 

March  found  most  of  the  21st  quartered  at  Labry  which  was  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  a Military  Establishment.  Again  for  the  first  time  in  over  a year 
we  were  formed  into  squads. 

Alfred  E.  Hart  was  Acting  Corporal  of  our  squad  #16.  Sometime  ago,  he  sent 
the  original  squad  list. 

Front,  Clifford  B.  Judd  of  St.  Paul,  Fred  Hodge  of  Sault  Ste.  Maries,  Michi- 
gan, Carl  A.  Carlson  of  Ludington,  Michigan,  Alfred  E.  Hart  of  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota; Rear;  Earle  T.  Cronk  of  Pembroke,  Virginia,  Wm.  T.  Harper  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  Paul  O.  Gillingham  of  Youngstown,  Ohio  and  Theodore  Lund  of  Spooner, 
Wisconsin.  They  had  not  gotten  around  to  making  A1  a Corporal.  Company  Clerk 
Philip  Musser  had  been  overworked  changing  records  as  corporals  and  some  ser- 
geants were  made  and  broken.  The  mortality  in  corporals  was  high. 

Some  of  the  Lieutenants  had  the  nerve  to  take  their  company  out  for  hikes. 
Maybe  the  “Desert  Song”  was  heard  again,  just  for  old  times.  A new  song. 
“Homeward  Bound"  had  come  from  some  composer’s  piano,  possibly  that  of 
Irving  Berlin. 

There  was  some  drilling  to  see  if  we  could  keep  step  and  e.xecute  some  simple 
military  movements,  sufficient  to  aquit  ourselves  well  in  a review  or  parade.  We 
did  pretty  well,  though,  “Tothe  rear,  march"  generally  brought  some  confusion, 
generally  by  the  locomotive  engineers  who  had  not  yet  overcome  a tendency  to 
reach  for  a Johnson  bar  before  reversing. 

Shaving  and  bathing  became  quite  frequent  and  voluntary  on  the  part  of  most. 
Chests  stuck  out  and  tummies  in.  Drooping  shoulders  took  on  a ramrod  and  mili- 
tary erectness.  There  was  much  family  washing.  Saluting  was  back  in  style.  Some 
had  forgotten  the  art.  Some  required  retraining.  When  no  officer  was  available 
as  a subject  for  practice,  many  just  saluted  each  other. 

Possibly  one  of  our  2nd  Louies  in  browsing  through  the  manuel  on  conduct 
and  duties  of  a U.  S.  Army  Officer,  ran  across  a forgotten  paragraph  or  chapter 
on  how  to  line  up  a company  and  inspect  them.  Certainly  if  Lieutenant  Gregg  had 
been  around,  the  first  private  setting  his  foot  on  Labry  would  have  received  an 
acute  inspection.  Now  there  were  inspections. 

In  my  preparation  for  an  inspection  Major  Banks  was  to  grace,  a hasty 
sharpening  of  my  Auto  Strap  razor  in  the  midst  of  a shaving  operation  resulted 
in  whacking  the  strap  apart.  Assembly  was  blowing  and  into  formation  I went, 
half  shaved.  Here  came  Major  Banks  down  the  line,  wearing  his  cap  jauntily  on 
one  side  and  swinging  lanky  legs.  Following  was  Top  Sergeant  Van  Sherman  with 
a little  notebook.  My  half-shave  seemed  to  fascinate  the  Major  who  had  Van  add 
my  name  to  an  already  overflowing  KP  list.  Van  said  Colonel  Brown  had  asked 
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for  someone  to  pack  a 16  inch  shell  casing  he  wanted  to  send  home.  I got  the  job. 

Inspections  generally  brought  some  welcome  announcement.  One  was  that 
our  barracks  bags  would  be  shipped  to  our  home  address  and  we  could  send  up 
to  60  pounds.  My  60  pounds  included  shell  casings,  one  255,  one  75  and  several  1- 
pounders,  well  reinforced  with  telephone  wire. 

Sergeant  Newman  Gray  wanted  to  keep  his  .38  Smith  & Weson.  The  gun  was 
swiped,  packed  and  mailed  to  his  Wilmington  address.  Taking  the  package  to 
Lieutenant  Greeley  for  censoring,  he  was  found  to  be  a bit  skeptical  but  finally 
wilhout  questions,  signed.  Sorry,  Charlie,  but  I’d  bet  you  new  have  yours.  But 
Gray  raised  such  a rumpus  about  the  missing  gun  that  to  quiet  him,  he  had  to  be 
told. 

Labry  Barracks  boasted  a nice  prison  compound  within  ten-foot  high  brick 
walls.  A row  of  cells  with  barred  doors  but  no  locks  lined  one  side.  I caught  guard 
duty  there  and  on  relieving  the  guard  at  my  post,  he  snapped  his  rifle  as  proper 
for  a guard  being  relieved.  Almost  proper,  he  had  failed  to  remove  the  cartridge 
and  the  muzzle  was  near  my  face.  Again  thoughts  of  that  list  witliout  “in  ac- 
tion.” I am  not  certain,  but  John  Bahnmiller  of  California  comes  to  mind  as  be- 
ing the  guard.  In  order  to  quiet  my  nerves,  Ihe  Corporal  of  the  Guard  assigned  me 
to  the  post  inside  the  locked  compound  with  two  hard-boiled  prisoners  said  to  be 
waiting  trial  for  muirder.  They  kept  their  cell  doors  open  and  I could  visualize 
them  jumping  on  my  back.  Here  I plotted  an  irregular,  intricate  and  tactful  course 
with  sudden  “about  marches.”  It  was  a miserable  feeling. 

There  had  been  a call  for  volunteers  to  go  to  Russia  to  aid  some  American 
troops  at  Archangel  in  getting  out  of  the  country.  The  Bolsheviks  had  cut  them 
off  and  would  not  aid  or  let  them  leave.  Railroaders  were  needed  among  the  res- 
cue forces  to  operate  trains  necessary  in  the  rescue  operation.  The  roster  in  the 
Biography  indicates  32  volunteers.  Gordon  Donnelly  and  Robert  Weil  had  about 
talked  me  into  going  but  upon  hearing  the  trip  was  to  be  on  a British  transport, 
I decided  to  not  risk  the  stories  heard  of  food  and  conditions  on  those  ships.  In 
later  years  I heard  from  Bob  Weil  that  the  boat,  food  and  sailing  were  fine.  They 
had  a few  encounters  with  the  Bolsheviks  who  scattered  after  a few  rounds  of 
ammunition  and  let  them  take  trains  into  Archangel.  The  troops  were  rescued  and 
all  returned  to  the  States  about  July,  1919. 

Word  was  out  that  any  desiring  to  further  their  education  could  attend  one 
of  the  French  or  British  Universities.  John  Donecker,  Chalm.ers  Price,  William 
Garren,  Gilbert  Roberts  and  Albert  Gage  were  assigned  to  Schools  in  England. 
Les,  now  flush  with  a sergeant’s  pay,  and  Clyde  Roseberry  elected  to  attend  the 
University  of  Toulouse  in  Southern  France.  Les  now  being  a college  boy  in 
need  of  clothes  necessary  to  dress  him  properly  for  good  scholastic  standing 
as  a credit  to  the  21st,  we  went  over  to  the  old  house  in  Confians  and  retrieved 
the  uniform  from  the  cache  above  the  ceiling  plaster.  That  was  the  last  I saw 
of  Les  until  1921  in  New  York.  I yet  have  a post  card  from  him  saying  he  arrived 
OK,  liked  the  city  of  Toulouse  fine  but  had  not  yet  started  studies. 

Here  he  tells  of  his  education  at  Toulouse : 

“When  I got  back  from  permission,  Confians  was  swarming  with  M.P.’s  hunt- 
ing a car  load  of  officer’s  uniforms  which  had  been  “lost”  en  route  to  the  3rd 
army  in  Germany.  I found  that  I had  been  assigned  to  a term  at  the  University 
of  Toulouse  in  South  France.  I headed  south  with  Clyde  B.  Roseberry  of  the  band 
and  Rice's  Landing,  Pa.  On  arrival  in  Toulouse  we  located  George  P.  Butt  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  ex.  21st  Master  Engineer  and  now  a second  Lieutenant.  Theo- 
retically he  was  in  charge  of  us  but  he  never  exercised  his  authority  except  to 
answer  “ici”  for  us  on  all  roll  calls  whether  we  were  there  or  not. 

“With  a little  altering  by  a tailor,  my  “officer’s  serge  uniform,”  a gift  from 
Earle,  was  really  natty.  At  first  we  were  billeted  in  an  old  powder  factory  but 
Rosy  and  I soon  moved  to  town  where  we  had  a room  and  one  meal  a day  with 
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M.  and  Madam  ?ilurat  on  Rue  Traversa  de  la  Balance.  As  I remember  (my  1919 
d’ai'y  was  lost  and  my  memory  is  not  as  good  as  Earle’s)  we  had  courses  in 
French  Grammar.  French  History,  Architecture  and  Philosophy.  The  first  three 
were  interesting  and  instructive  but  I could  not  have  understood  the  last  even  it 
it  had  been  in  English. 

“The  civilians  treated  us  very  well  and  sightseeing  was  both  a pleasure  and 
an  education.  About  the  middle  of  the  term  we  heard  that  the  21st  Engineers 
band  had  been  sent  to  Biarritz  for  a couple  of  weeks  to  play  for  the  brass  so  Rosy 
and  I went  AWOL  and  visited  them.  On  the  way  back  we  stopped  at  Lourdes.  An- 
other event  of  interest  was  the  May  1st  riots  or  demonstrations  put  on  by  some  of 
the  radical  elements  in  front  of  the  capitol  building.  It  was  broken  up  by  mounted 
French  troops.  A few  shots  were  fired  and  a few  men  were  floored  by  the  flats 
of  the  dragoons’  sabers.  All  of  this  we  viewed  from  a windov^■  of  the  capitol  build- 
ing.’’ 

Sometime  before  Les  departed  for  Toulouse,  Alloway,  yet  postmaster  of  APO 
747  at  Commercy,  came  for  a short  visit  but  I missed  seeing  him.  Seems  he  was 
a bit  down  in  the  dumps  about  not  going  home  with  the  regiment  as  he  could  not 
get  rid  of  his  job. 

March  month  moved  along  with  many  rumors,  the  best  being  that  soon,  any 
time  now,  we  would  be  on  our  way  home.  During  this  and  the  period  from  Jan- 
uary, some  of  the  history  minded  to  whom  today  much  credit  is  due,  conceived 
the  idea  of  a book  to  record  the  odyssey  of  the  21st,  complete  with  writings  and 
pictures.  Soon  an  Editorial  Staff  was  organized.  To  play  safe,  there  were  two  Edi- 
tors, Woolsey  F.  Gilbert  of  Philadelphia,  and  \Vm.  V.  Garren  of  San  Francisco. 
Joseph  Lebenstein,  an  artist  and  photographer  of  San  Francisco  and  of  Company 
“C”  handled  the  pictux’es  which  are  so  much  appreciated  today.  Large  posters 
invited  stories  for  the  book  which  was  to  be  titled  as  our  Biography — and  to  hurry. 
A sales  appeal  was  that  it  would  be  free  to  all,  the  cost  to  be  borne  by  a large 
mess  fund  surplus  that  had  accrued  due  to  non-accounting  of  our  food  supply  in 
the  Argonne.  This  source  of  money  later  proved  to  be  unavailable  as  it  devel- 
oped that  such  money  had  to  be  spent  in  France  and  not  in  the  States  where  the 
book  was  to  be  published.  The  preparation  was  completed  at  Conflans  and  there- 
fore does  not  include  a record  of  our  wanderings  from  thereon. 

In  connection  with  the  publishing  of  the  Biography,  here  is  something  of  in- 
terest and  not  widely  known,  at  least  not  by  me  until  recently.  At  the  1962  re- 
union at  Indianapolis,  in  a bull-session  someone  mentioned  the  financial  prob- 
lem after  it  developed  that  the  mess  fund  surplus  could  not  be  used  and  that  Lt. 
Harvey  Bell  had  underwritten  the  project  with  a publisher.  Another  said  it  was 
Lt.  Alfred  D.  Chandler.  Unwilling  to  let  such  a story  pass  without  inclusion  herein, 
I wrote  to  our  former  Lieutenant  Chandler  and  in  reply  he  says,  “Harvey  Bell 
came  to  me  and  I think  others,  about  joining  him  in  underwriting  the  publishing 
of  the  Regimental  Biography.  To  what  extent  it  was  a group  effort,  I don’t  know 
since  Harvey  never  mentioned  any  others  to  me,  but  he  was  not  the  tv'pe  that 
would.  Hence  to  him  should  certainly  go  all  the  credit  for  getting  the  job  done.” 
The  two  raising  the  above  question  were  John  Barton  and  Sam  Aiken. 

Our  military  training  and  appearance  having  been  restored  to  good  standing, 
the  regiment  was  formed  on  the  parade  ground  and  a picture  made  for  the  Bi- 
ography. Pictures  of  the  companies  by  platoons  were  made,  most  on  the  steps 
of  the  Conflans  Maison  de  Ville. 

The  general  mode  of  travel  for  soldiers  was  the  French  box  car,  a 2-a.\le, 
handbrake,  war  worn  piece  of  rolling  stock  about  20  to  25  feet  in  length  and  sten- 
ciled NORD.  EST.  SUD,  GUEST,  ETAT,  MIDI  or  P.L.M.  These  were  the 
main  railroads  of  France  before  nationalization  in  later  years.  Other  stencilling 
showed  the  capacity’  to  be  40  HOMMES  OU  8 CHEVAUX.  There  may  have  been 
some  question  as  to  what  the  horses  thought  about  it  but  none  as  to  what  21st  en- 
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gineers  thought.  The  supply  line  had  brought  a number  of  American  built  loco- 
motives, as  I recall  a 2-8-0,  and  many  standard  box  cars  with  4-wheel  trucks  but 
equipped  with  the  European  type  screw-link  coupler  and  twin  bumpers  that  glared 
like  eyeballs  of  a demon.  These  box  cars  heralded  their  man-capacity  as  eighty. 
It  is  not  recalled  how  many  horses.  The  cars  were  much  larger  than  the  French 
but  as  for  eighty  men,  it  looked  like  some  efficiency  experts  back  home  were 
trying  to  outdo  the  French. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  available  for  our  travel,  details  had  been  collect- 
ing American  box  cars  returning  empty  from  Germany  and  taking  them  to  some 
place  on  an  unused  branch  line  where  they  were  being  outfitted  for  more  com- 
fortable travel  than  bare  floors  afforded  and  for  20  men  to  the  car.  This  loading 
required  so  many  cars  that  three  trains  were  necessary. 

March  23,  1919,  we  entrained.  This  move  included  Regimental  Headquarters, 
1st,  2nd  and  3rd  Battalion  Headquarters  and  nine  companies,  A to  I.  The  first 
train  loaded  with  Headquarters  and  several  companies  pulled  out.  The  second 
train  moved  in.  Just  then  Colonel  Lewis  with  a large  detachment  of  his  MP’s, 
probably  hiding  behind  the  station,  arrived  and  placed  guards  on  the  engine. 
Lewis  ordered  that  the  third  train  was  not  necessary  and  all  were  to  load  on 
the  second  train,  80  men  to  the  car.  Our  Colonel  Brown  had  gone  on  the  first 
train,  leaving  Lieutenant  Colonel  Murray  to  follow.  Someone,  possibly  Colonel 
Murray,  called  Verdun  and  headed  off  Colonel  Brown  who  returned  by  automobile 
to  get  rid  of  the  MP’s,  he  out-ranking  Colonel  Lewis  in  seniority.  Soon  we  were  on 
our  way,  too  elated  over  our  escape  from  the  MP's  to  take  a last  look  at  Conflans 
and  wave  to  the  citizens  who  came  down  to  see  us  off.  No  doubt  the  French  Com- 
mandant at  Metz  heaved  a sigh  of  relief. 

At  last  we  were  through  with  Colonel  Lewis  and  his  MP's.  The  waters  had 
opened  and  Pharoh  was  left  behind,  so  we  thought. 


IX 

THE  FORWARDING  AREA  AT  LE  MANS 

What  route  the  trains  took  to  Le  Mans  memory  does  not  recall  but  my  well 
marked  “Nouvelle  Carte  de  France”  shows  inked  in  arrows  of  the  trail  home 
via  Verdun,  Commercy,  Gondrecourt,  Troyes,  Auxerre,  Nevers,  Bourges,  Gievres 
and  Tours  where  I recall  our  movement  was  reversed  over  a line  to  Le  Mans. 

Running  alongside  the  large  supply  depot  at  Nevers,  we  saw  acres  of  war  ma- 
terial now  not  needed.  Seemingly,  several  of  the  acres  were  covered  with  crated 
Dodge  automobiles  stacked  three  high. 

Not  mentioned  herein  was  the  French  operation  of  trains  on  the  left  track 
in  double  track  territory.  Within  our  ranks  were  several  men  from  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway,  who  naturally  said  the  French  were  doing  it  the 
proper  way. 

The  trains  rolled  along  the  countryside  with  several  pairs  of  legs  drooping 
from  the  left  side  open  door  of  the  cars,  a verboten  practice. 

Memory  has  retained  the  name  of  only  one  fellow  passenger  of  the  car  in 
which  I rode.  Mike  Dolata,  our  innocent  trouble  maker.  Mike  had  seated  himself 
Arab  fashion  against  the  closed  door  to  enjoy  the  fleeting  scenes  of  the  French 
countryside.  Tiring  of  that,  Mike  dug  into  his  pack  and  brought  out  the  Very  light 
gun  which  had  caused  so  much  trouble  at  Romange.  In  spite  of  our  remonstra- 
tions,  Mike  would  point  the  gun  at  us  with  a Dead  Eye  Dick  aim.  My  remonstra- 
tion  was  rewarded  with  a snap  of  the  gun  and  Mike  got  biffed  on  the  head  with 
the  muzzle  of  a rifle.  Someone  grabbed  the  Very  gun  and  was  about  to  toss  it 
out  the  door  but  acquiesced  to  Mike’s  pleadings. 

Nearing  Gievres,  we  managed  to  get  the  right  side  door  open  for  a view 
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of  the  Swiss  huts  where  we  as  new  arrivals  had  been  acclimatized  against  foreign 
water  and  germs  by  a diet  of  boiled  bacon,  boiled  spuds,  New  Orleans  terrible 
black-strap  and  yiddish  buns.  We  had  heard  so  much  about  the  enormous  size  of 
Gievres,  Camp  Duquesne  (Ducain),  said  to  be  the  largest  camp  ever  built.  Seem- 
ingly. we  ran  for  several  miles  where  as  far  as  we  could  see,  there  were  rows 
and  rows  of  buildings.  But  there  was  disappointment  in  that  we  could  not  find  the 
15  to  20  buildings  that  constituted  the  camp  when  we  were  there  more  than  a year 
before. 

Alongside  the  yards  on  the  outskirts  of  Tours,  the  train  came  to  a halt.  Soon 
came  a committee  of  some  si.x  Colonels  and  a General  or  so,  peeking  into  some 
of  the  open  doors.  One  was  heard  to  say  that  he  could  not  see  anything  wrong, 
that  we  were  not  overcrowded  and  had  shaved. 

Late  afternoon,  the  train  stopped  in  a camp  outside  Le  Mans  where  each 
car  was  greeted  by  an  MP  who  ordered  the  opposite  door  closed.  Our  door  stuck, 
so  I jumped  to  the  ground.  Here  came  the  MP  under  the  car  to  make  a capture. 
Words,  and  then  we  closed  the  door  with  three  of  my  fingers  caught  behind  the 
heel-bar  of  the  door.  The  engine  was  tooting  a pull-up  and  one  said  I must  be  pulled 
loose.  But  Charlie  Menzies  of  Baltimore  said  no,  get  word  to  the  engine.  The  MB’s 
.38  revolver  being  convenient,  I forced  the  door  enough  to  release  the  fingers. 
Returning  the  gun  to  the  MP,  both  of  us  noted  that  the  barrel  was  bent.  Sergeant 
Gray,  Carl  Carlson  and  the  MP  took  me  to  an  infirmary  where  the  doctor,  a Ma- 
jor, worked  the  meat  back  in  place  but  said  I must  go  to  a hospital.  That  meant 
going  home  as  an  inglorious  casual.  Here  Carl  Carlson  said  he  and  others  would 
carry  my  pack,  so  the  Major  agreed  to  my  returning  to  the  Company. 

The  above  accident  is  related  for  two  reasons.  The  first,  such  were  Gray, 
Carlson  and  Menzies.  The  second,  the  fingers  are  yet  tender  and  many  times  it 
comes  to  mind  that  the  cause  was  that  Colonel  Lewis. 

Soon  word  was  around  that  Colonel  Lewis  had  wired  authorities  at  Tours 
that  the  21st  had  committed  many  depredations  enroute.  One  accusation  was  that 
a machine  gun  had  been  fired  from  a train  into  a town.  Another,  that  a French 
wine  car  had  been  highjacked. 

The  French  transported  wine  in  large  casks  on  flat  cars.  A.E.F.  ingenuity 
had  devised  an  extraction  process  by  boring  a small  hole  in  the  wooden  cask  and 
drawing  off  wine  into  coffee  cups,  canteens  or  bacon  cans.  With  due  and  con- 
servative consideration,  a plug  was  inserted  to  stop  the  flow.  Wood  of  proper 
color  and  grain  was  prized  as  best  for  concealed  plugging  to  prevent  the  French 
from  getting  wise  to  the  art,  so  some  thought. 

Le  Mans,  in  northwestern  France,  was  an  old  city  with  marks  of  many  cen- 
turies. The  Sartha  River  flowed  through  the  city  and  was  crossed  by  bridges  of 
interesting  design,  some  ancient,  some  modern.  Most  of  interest  was  the  X 
shaped  bridge  built  adjacent  to  a street  bridge  in  1898  for  the  electric  tramway 
as  a part  of  its  torturous  path  through  the  narrow  streets,  intricate  turns  and 
tunnels  through  low  hills  and  old  buildings. 

The  trams  were  meter  gauge  with  bodies  just  slightly  wider  to  permit  passage 
past  narrow  clearances.  More  conspicuous  than  the  destination  marking  was  the 
Chacolat  Besnier  advertisement  on  a board  above  the  roof. 

The  Gothic  spires  of  ancient  churches  projected  high  above  the  ancient  houses. 
The  large  and  beautiful  cathedral  with  its  floating  arches  on  the  highest  hill  had 
taken  more  than  a medieval  century  for  construction.  Like  most  of  the  old 
churches,  the  stone  floors  of  the  entrances  and  aisles  were  worn  deep  by  the 
wors'apers  through  the  centuries.  No  doubt  ancestors  of  the  current  worshipers, 
fifteen  or  more  generations  back  had  started  the  wear.  At  a high  level  in  the 
architectural  treatment  were  hundreds  of  gargogles  grotesquely  gazing  down  at 
the  city.  The  parapets  were  capped  with  stones  of  uniform  size  carved  in  various 
designs.  The  story  was  that  these  stones  had  been  carved  by  members  of  the 
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congregation  and  brought  to  the  construction  for  emplacement  and  dedication.  One 
of  these  stones  was  conspicuous  by  it  being  covered  with  mortar  and  few  A.E.F. 
sightseers  did  not  pause  to  wonder  and  get  the  story  from  some  fellow  A.E.F.’er 
who  certainly  knew  it.  It  seems  that  an  ancient  and  disgruntled  sculpturer  in  the 
flock  had  surreptitiously  gotten  in  place  a carving  not  proper  for  a church  and 
after  dedication  it  could  not  be  removed.  A.E.F.  curiosity  was  too  much  for  the 
church  authorities  who  had  had  it  covered  with  mortar. 

Company  “D”  set  up  a temporary  kitchen  in  a town  square  not  far  from  the 
X bridge.  Across  the  sidewalk  was  a small  park  area.  At  the  entrance  was  a 
Hommes-Femme  establishment  presided  over  by  an  old  woman  as  stationery 
saleslady  who  vended  two  sheets  for  a sou  and  gasped  in  amazement  at  anyone 
requesting  a third. 

Fears  of  yet  being  considered  a hospital  case  prompted  me  to  find  a job. 
Newman  Gray  and  Van  Sherman  came  up  with  the  idea  that  I would  make  a good 
cook  for  the  post  supper  to  pre-breakfast  hours.  Mess  Sergeant  Jennet  concurred, 
saying  that  as  the  duty  would  just  be  getting  the  fire  started  and  dropping  coffee 
bags  into  a GI  can  of  water,  the  company  health  would  not  be  jeopardized.  The 
cooks  I recall  were  Oliver  Grim,  Wilson  Spragg,  James  Jewell  and  Allison 
"Jimmy”  James.  Jimmy  James,  being  the  last  to  leave  the  kitchen  in  the  eve- 
ning, became  my  tutor.  Making  sure  that  I knew  how  to  build  a fire,  he  next 
instructed  me  in  dropping  the  coffee  bags  into  a certain  GI  can  at  the  proper 
morning  hour. 

Morning  and  the  Company  "D”  line  for  breakfast.  Just  then  up  marched  a 
platoon  or  all  of  Company  “F”  who  had  just  arrived.  Hospitality  demanded  that 
"F”  be  fed  our  breakfast  and  we  wait  for  a second  preparation.  Our  breakfast 
went  well  with  “F”  who  were  very  appreciative  until  grimmaces  and  even  profane 
epithets  arose  about  the  coffee.  Expert  investigation  disclosed  that  the  bags 
were  in  the  wrong  GI  can,  the  one  into  which  the  cooks  had  dumped  aprons, 
kitchen  rags  and  overalls  at  the  close  of  business  the  evening  before.  I just  stood 
innocently,  wondering  if  I had  lost  my  job.  To  this  day,  I believe  Jimmy  switched 
cans  on  me. 

Funny,  how  that  back  in  our  war,  “GI”  referred  to  a galvanized  iron  can  for 
coffee,  kitchen  washing  or  garbage  but  in  a later  war  it  referred  to  the  soldier  and 
Congressional  Bills. 

Le  Mans  was  known  as  a Forwarding  Area  where  troops  enroute  home  were 
held  for  inspections  to  qualify  for  return  to  the  States,  disease  to  develop,  attend- 
ance at  the  local  “cootie  farm”  where  surviving  cooties  were  apprehended,  out- 
standing debts  settled,  lectures  on  the  situation  back  home  with  connotations  that 
we  were  expected  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  good  citizenship  and  other  matters 
that  fertile  minds  had  conceived. 

Our  health  was  good  and  the  Medics  had  little  to  do,  but  somewhere  in  an  upper 
layer  of  the  Medical  Corps  it  was  decided  that  our  long  absence  made  it  necessary 
for  us  to  receive  some  “shots”  before  returning  to  the  diseases,  now  foreign,  in 
the  States.  Soon  there  were  lines  of  up-rolled  sleeves,  one  medic  checking  names 
and  another  gleefully  and  with  the  aim  and  quickness  of  a billiard  player,  jabbing 
arms  with  a glass  syringe.  The  only  halt  was  to  reload  the  syringe  as  refilling  a 
fountain  pen  and  to  break  off  the  point  of  the  glass  to  acquire  a fresh  sharpness. 

Again  the  rumor  editors  were  busy.  Any  day  now,  we  would  entrain  for  some 
port  where  a ship  would  carry  us  home.  One  big  gripe  was  that  the  George  Wash- 
ington was  resting  in  the  Brest  Harbor  waiting  for  President  Wilson  to  get  the 
Armistice  terms  for  Germany  settled  and  to  go  home.  The  days  passed. 

One  day  word  spread  like  fire  that  we  were  to  be  billited.  in  the  nearby  , towns 
and  repair  roads  for  two  weeks  to  atone  for  misdeeds  at  Conflqns,  whether  for  the 
raid  on  the  car  of  uniforms  or  Emanuel’s  wine  car  was  in  question,  though  it  was 
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generally  thought  to  be  the  former  episode.  How  Colonel  Lewis  pinned  the 
misdeed  of  a few  on  all  was  never  made  clear. 

The  companies  were  divided  into  detachments  and  scattered  throughout  the 
Le  Mans  area.  Our  Company  “D”  was  divided  into  four,  one  to  Ecommoy,  one 
to  Le  Lude,  one  to  la  Fleche  and  one  to  a town,  the  name  I cannot  recall. 

Our  squad  #16  with  Acting  Squad  Leader  A1  Hart  was  in  the  Le  Lude  detach- 
ment. Le  Lude  village,  some  20  miles  southeast  of  Le  Mans  and  on  the  beautiful 
Loir  River,  had  not  previously  been  blessed  or  contaminated  with  American  troops 
now’  nov’el  to  the  citizens  who  said  they  had  seen  only  a few  passing  through  on 
trains  or  trucks.  How  fortunate  they  had  been  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
normal  w’ay  of  living.  They  gave  us  a nice,  friendly  w’elcome  into  their  homes  as 
w’ell  as  their  stores  and  cafes  where  prices  w’ere  normal.  Fortunately  for  them, 
there  had  been  a payday  and  soon  they  discov’ered  that  the  prodigal  American 
soldats  had  a poor  regard  for  the  “cigarette  coupon"  bank  notes  of  less  than  a 
franc  in  denomination,  as  change — and  soon  up  went  the  prices. 

Here  at  Le  Lude  we  heard  that  the  mess  fund  surplus  could  not  be  spent  for 
publishing  the  Biography  in  the  States  but  must  be  “eaten"  in  France  or  revert  to 
the  Quartermaster  Corps.  A local  dairy  supplied  cheese,  butter  and  milk  and  with 
chocolate  bars  and  cigars,  supplemented  tbe  corned  willy,  corned  beef  hash,  spuds, 
goldfish  and  “slum".  Once,  in  keeping  with  a French  Armv  practice,  wine  ap- 
peared on  the  menue  but  Lieutenant  Dun  frowned  unfavorably,  saying  it  was  not 
U.  S.  Army  issue  and  might  lead  to  sin. 

My  night  duties  wei’e  not  very  strenuous.  Jimmy  James  would  cut  a nice 
small  steak  which  about  midnight  would  afford  a diversion  to  break  the  monotony. 
Also  a duty:  Sergeant  of.  Corporal  of  and  the  guard  itself  mainly  to  counter  night 
raids  on  the  pantry  for  commodities  good  in  the  currency  system  so  far  as  civil- 
ians were  concerned.  Sometimes  the  odor  of  the  sizzling  steak  would  reach  the 
nose  of  a light  sleeper  with  whom  it  had  to  be  shared. 

Road  repair  work  required  trucks  for  the  work  gangs  and  Dodge  cars  and 
motorcycles  with  side  cars  for  the  officers.  There  were  many  stories  about  the 
project.  One  truck  gang  u’as  purported  to  have  hauled  the  same  load  of  crushed 
rock  for  the  full  two  weeks.  AWOL  most  of  the  time.  One  gang,  feeling  it  neces- 
sary to  unload  sometime,  had  used  the  stone  to  engrave  a farmer's  hillside  field 
with  “21st  Engineers”  and  the  castellated  tower  emblem.  Later  the  farmer  pro- 
tested and  it  was  removed. 

From  Ecommoy  came  the  story : 

Sergeant  O’Donnel,  “Captain,  where  shall  we  haul  rock  today?"  Captain 
Gabriel.  “Same  place,  men,  same  place.” 

The  most  prevalent  story  was  that  the  French  highway  people  did  not  like 
nor  want  our  way  of  repairing  their  roads. 

Just  outside  the  village  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Loir  stood  a large  chateau,  the 
Chateau  du  Le  Lude  just  a centurj'  or  so  old.  It  had  been  the  summer  home  of  a 
King  of  France,  Louis  XV  as  I recall.  The  river  side  of  the  grounds  edged  on  a 
20-foot  retaining  wall  which  presented  a fortress  like  appearance.  The  chateau 
stood  in  a depressed  and  walled  in  area  within  the  grounds  and  was  reached  by 
bridges  to  a court  inside  the  building.  It  was  a beautiful  location  where  the 
French  had  added  beauty  to  beauty.  The  grounds  were  a grand  display  of  grass, 
flowers,  shrubs  and  statues.  Most  realistic  of  the  statues  was  that  of  the  wrestlers 
in  almost  life  size  and  with  straining  muscles,  one  with  a face  of  agony  in  the  grip 
of  the  other  whose  face  portrayed  triumph.  The  Gruen  Watch  Company  advertise- 
ments for  years  carried  a picture  of  the  statue  and  it  made  a nice  ad,  though  hard 
to  see  the  connection  as  the  wrestlers  wore  no  wrist  watches. 

Many  of  my  idle  hours  were  spent  wandering  ai'ound  the  grounds  and  with  a 
wistful  hope  of  gaining  admission  to  the  chateau.  The  local  watchmaker  who 
tended  the  clocks,  had  promised  several  that  he  would  let  them  accompany  him 
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on  his  visits  but  could  never  go  when  they  could.  My  approach  was  the  caretaker 
who  at  last  reported  that  Monsieur  and  Madam  would  see  me  the  following  after- 
noon. It  was  not  exactly  an  invitation  but  seemed  to  be  a permission  with  a 
reservation  under  which  they  could  throw  me  out  if  they  did  not  like  my  looks  or 
my  actions  indicated  any  tendency  toward  souvenir  hunting.  But,  alas,  on  return 
to  quarters,  word  was  out  that  Colonel  Brown  was  on  his  way  for  an  inspection  of 
our  quarters,  appearance  and  m^aybe  our  conduct.  Ne.xt  morning  we  had  orders 
to  join  the  detachment  at  Ecommoy  that  afternoon. 

The  good  citizens  of  Le  Lude  had  been  very  generous  in  extending  credit  to 
those  whose  recent  pay  was  e.xhausted,  probably  in  a crap  game.  Lieutenant  Dun 
lined  up  the  debtors  for  a march  around  town  and  as  each  pointed  out  his  cred- 
itor’s  place  of  business,  the  line  would  halt  for  settlement.  Where  the  debtor  was 
shy  of  funds,  Lt.  Dun  would  pay  from  his  own  pocket  or  the  company  mess  fund 
and  make  an  entry  in  a little  note  book.  Our  Lieutenant  kept  saying  he  could  not 
understand  some  of  the  charge  accounts. 

How  many  of  Company  “D”  gathered  at  Ecommoy  is  a question,  but  certainly 
not  all.  We  were  billeted  in  lofts  of  houses  and  bams  with  cats,  mice,  horses, 
cows  and  chickens  for  companions.  Some  of  the  “well-to-do”  rented  rooms  in  the 
homes.  Furthermore,  the  “well-to-do”  class  were  patronizing  the  cafes  instead 
of  our  kitchen  where  the  quality  had  depreciated  a bit  due  to  the  dwindling  mess 
fund  surplus.  The  outside  patronage  was  not  for  food  alone  but  also  for  the  wines, 
eau  de  vie  which  was  a sweet  version  of  plain  applejack  with  potency  of  hornet 
honev,  and  cognac  which  bore  a higher  rating  in  efficacy. 

My  culinary  education  under  Jimmy  James  had  reached  a degree  where  I was 
making  straight  A’s  in  brewing  coffee.  Anticipating  the  return  of  the  inebriets  by 
way  of  the  kitchen,  a stew  pot  of  my  brew,  stronger  than  the  U.  S.  Army  regula- 
tion and  the  teachings  of  Jimmy,  was  made  ready  for  their  arrival.  This  innova- 
tion grew  in  popularity  and  I began  to  fear  it  was  encouraging  drink  and  con- 
tributing to  their  delinquency.  However,  no  dipsomaniacs  materialized.  Truth 
was  that  most  were  just  a bit  tipsy.  Some  wanted  to  fight  but  with  three  bandaged 
fingers  high  in  the  air,  I plunged  in  to  break  up  the  contest.  They  did  not  want 
to  fight,  just  wanted  someone  to  settle  the  argument  and  make  them  go  to  bed. 
Naturally,  they  tried  to  get  in  the  bed  of  another.  This  duty  over  with,  next  came 
the  frying  of  the  steak  which  attracted  many  of  the  town  dogs  and  cats. 

Someone  had  bought,  rented  or  borrowed  a bicycle  from  a local  citizen,  which 
early  in  the  morning  afforded  a ride.  Near  the  edge  of  the  town  there  was  a 
sawmill  which  was  a source  of  interest  in  that  it  had  a straight,  upright  saw 
driven  by  a Corliss  compound  steam  engine,  unique  by  cylinders  in  tandem. 
These  morning  rides  around  town  and  the  nearby  countryside  resulted  in  a wide 
acquaintance  with  the  early  rising  farmers  and  the  dogs,  the  latter  by  sixteenths 
representing  the  first  dog  families  of  France  and  ready  to  welcome  a scrap  of 
bread.  Sunrise  came  early  in  May  at  the  high  latitude  48° — 0'  North  and  longi- 
tude 0° — 25'  East. 

Ne.xt  on  schedule  was  to  get  the  kitchen  fire  going  and  the  coffee  bags  into 
the  proper  Gl  can.  Ne.xt  to  get  the  “well-to-doers”  who  rented  rooms  and  could 
not  hear  Walter  Beer’s  bugle  notes  of  reveille.  Sergeants  Dailey  and  Henry 
Morgan  are  recalled  as  two  of  them,  the  latter  being  a problem  to  awaken  until 
left  to  sleep  and  Van  Sherman  to  give  him  the  works  one  morning.  Generally, 
threats  with  a canteen  of  water  got  rising  results.  Thus  concluded  my  duty  for 
the  day  but  night  and  the  inebriates  again  started  the  cycle. 

Speaking  of  the  “well-to-do”,  poker,  red-dog,  black  jack  and  craps  determined 
the  rise  and  fall  of  this  caste.  These  games  were  generally  classified  as  “'bank- 
ers” and  “grocery  clerks”  to  suit  the  financial  condition  of  the  participants.  Lady 
Luck  moved  the  players  between  the  classes  of  the  games  or  out  entirely.  The 
French  paper  currency  suffered  a heavy  attrition,  especially  at  outdoor  sites 
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where  heavy  hands  drug  in  the  money  on  the  bare  earth.  Some  carefully  folded 
their  money,  others  just  wadded  it. 

Cook  Jimmy  was  one  of  the  crap  experts  and  after  several  injections  of  eau 
de  vie  would  start  screaming  for  me  to  stand  behind  him  as  a charm  while  he 
rolled  the  cubes.  Jimmy  would  pass  the  francs  back  to  my  pocket.  Rarely  did 
he  have  to  recall  any.  Next  morning  he  would  want  to  know  if  he  had  won  any- 
thing. My  stock  reply  was  that  I did  not  know  but  would  take  a look  and  out 
would  come  a fat  wad  of  francs.  Jimmy  paid  a fairly  good  commission  for  the 
service. 

One  day  Jimmy  announced  that  he  and  some  others  wanted  me  to  teach  elec- 
tricity. So  equipped  with  a pencil,  paper  extracted  from  the  YMCA,  and  my 
Standard  Handbook  for  Electrical  Engineers  by  Kennedy,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor 
of  Harvard  and  M.I.T.  and  Past  President  of  A.I.E.E.,  we  went  out  to  the  saw 
mill  where  a log  was  found  to  be  suited  for  seating.  Some  seven  showed  up  for 
the  first  lesson  which  we  decided  should  be  arithmetic.  There  was  much  encour- 
aging interest,  so  much  that  I envisaged  a future  Chief  Engineer  of  General  Elec- 
tric leaning  back  in  his  high  back  chair  and  saying  he  had  gotten  started  under 
Cronk.  Fractions  were  discussed  but  it  was  soon  decided  to  stay  away  from  the 
decimals. 

The  second  lesson  found  only  six  present  and  by  request  we  took  up  the  metric 
measurements  of  distance,  weight,  volume  and  money  as  compared  with  our 
American  and  English  system.  I thought  my  ability  as  an  instructor  was  promot- 
ing progress  until  one  of  my  pupils  asked,  “But  why  did  the  French  change  it?’’ 
That  one  grounded  me. 

Next  lesson  found  the  class  reduced  to  four  and  well  bleary-eyed,  they  having 
decided  that  vin  rouge  would  aid  classroom  work.  Here  it  appeared  well  to 
graduate  all,  accept  a proffered  bottle  of  eau  de  vie  as  appreciation  for  my  effort 
and  close  the  institution.  Furthermore,  the  French  had  fed  our  log  to  the  sawmill. 

Today,  abov^e  small  tow’n  Americanville,  Minnkanlina,  there  rises  a radio 
tower  from  which  world,  national  and  local  news  with  piquing  commercials  are 
disseminated  with  pride  to  the  local  and  bucolic  citizens.  But  the  age  for  such 
facilities  with  its  town  status  tower  had  not  arrived  for  Ecommoy.  However, 
Ecommoy  boasted  a town  crier.  The  town  crier  was  not  from  the  youngest  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  citizenry  nor  was  he  the  town  fool.  His  dress  and  equip- 
ment were  a long  frock  coat,  a high  hat,  tight  pants  tied  at  the  cuffs  above  the 
wooden  shoes,  a drum  hung  by  a neck  strap,  and  a chattering,  shrill  voice  that 
reached  far  to  penetrate  tender  ears  and  nerves. 

Here  he  comes  down  the  street.  He  is  on  schedule  and  expected.  The  citizens 
emerge  from  house,  cafe  and  store  doors.  Heads,  generally  of  the  women  folks, 
protrude  from  the  windows  above.  American  soldiers  pause  out  of  curiosity  and 
hope  of  interpreting  a bit  of  new's.  The  crier  pauses  in  the  street  or  the  town 
square  and  from  the  drum  comes  a rapid  ret-tat,  ret-tat  as  he  shrills  something 
that  must  be,  “Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  I am  the  bearer  of  news.’’  The  drum  ceases 
and  the  drum  sticks  are  clamped  between  knees  as  he  slowly  removes  a pair  of 
long,  straight  shaft  spectacles  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin  design  from  a case  and 
adjusts  them  to  his  nose.  Next  and  slowdy,  a piece  of  paper  is  extracted  from  the 
depths  of  a pocket. 

First  on  his  program  is  news.  Clemenseau,  Lloyd  George  and  Wilson  are 
working  hard  at  Varsailles  to  effect  a peace  with  firm  and  hard  terms  for  the 
Boche.  The  good  ship  George  Washington  is  idling  in  the  harbor  at  Brest  (instead 
of  taking  us  home)  just  in  case  President  Wilson  wants  to  go  to  Washington.  Now, 
more  news  as  to  what  the  town  Mayor  has  said. 

A pause  and  from  the  pocket  depth  comes  another  paper  of  very  official  nature 
from  which  he  reads  rapidly  and  with  hope  that  Americans  will  not  grasp,  the 
prices  of  commodities  for  the  day.  “Pour  les  Citizens:  fromage,  1 franc;  pain,  60 
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C6ntinies , oeuf  feconde,  2 franc;  vin,  50  centimes;  bier,  25  centimes.”  Here,  a 
pause  and  then  less  rapidly  and  more  clearly,  ‘‘Pour  les  soldats  Americain; 
Fiomage,  2 franc;  pain,  1 franc  20  centimes;  oeuf  feconde,  4 francs;  vin,  1 franc; 
bier,  50  centimes.  This  over,  the  crowd  disperses  as  he  clamps  the  drum  sticks 
between  rigid  knees,  carefully  folds  and  restores  the  paper  to  the  deep  pocket, 
lemoves  and  re-cases  the  spectacles,  reti’ieves  the  drum  sticks  from  knees  and 
with  an  air  of  importance,  moves  to  the  next  stand  followed  by  a convoy  of  little 
boys  and  dogs.  The  street  is  again  normal  and  the  citizens  go  about  the  day’s 
work.  Cart  wheels  rumble  and  hoofs  and  wooden  shoes  clomp  on  the  cobble 
stones. 

The  cooks  began  to  protest  my  free  use  of  the  coffee  as  the  mess  fund  was 
getting  a bit  low  but  they  were  not  too  insistent,  as  to  lose  my  early  morning 
services  meant  they  would  have  to  get  out  earlier.  The  Company  “D”  mess  fund 
had  already  taken  quite  a jolt  due  to  an  incident  over  at  la  Fleche.  ‘‘Cognac” 
Klingsmith  and  “Dickie”  Day  had  failed  to  negotiate  a turn  in  the  town  square 
and  had  run  a truck  through  the  fountain. 

Time  had  turned  April  into  May.  Our  two  week  sentence  on  the  roads  was 
long  up  but  as  I recall  the  work  continued  to  some  extent,  it  being  nice  to  have 
the  trucks  and  well  to  have  some  semblance  of  activity  for  troops  waiting  for  a 
boat  to  carry  them  home.  Then  at  last  came  the  day  when  we  were  ordered 
back  to  Le  Mans  where  the  companies  were  being  assembled.  Companies  K,  L, 
M,  N and  O had  not  caught  up  with  us  and  so  far  as  I know  were  yet  at  Conflans, 
Sorcy  and  Abainville. 

The  events  of  the  day  moved  rapidly  at  Le  Mans.  Each  man  was  questioned 
as  to  where  he  came  from,  where  was  his  home  and  where  was  he  going  when 
discharged.  One  inspection  required  that  we  bring  pack,  rifle  and  other  posses- 
sions which  we  spread  for  thorough  examination.  Any  articles  of  the  souvenir 
nature  had  to  go,  though  our  officers  closed  their  eyes  when  small  and  personal 
articles  materialized  under  a pack. 

As  I recall,  it  was  at  this  time  we  were  outfitted  in  new  summer  uniforms  of 
khaki.  The  winter  uniforms  of  OD  were  hot.  It  was  hot  and  already  the  legs  of 
most  of  the  longjohns  had  been  amputated.  Our  battered  helmets  were  replaced 
by  new  with  our  emblem.,  the  black  A and  red  castellated  tower,  painted  thereon. 
Several  sign  painters  developed  for  the  artistic  work,  Laverne  Johnson  as  I recall 
being  one  of  them. 

There  were  more  formations  and  light  drilling  to  insure  that  we  could  march 
onto  a ship  and  off  upon  landing. 

General  Pershing  showed  up  one  day  to  tell  us  about  the  war  and  our  success 
but  as  I recall  did  not  generate  much  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  say  what  every- 
body wanted  to  hear,  that  a boat  was  waiting  to  take  us  home.  Whether  we 
marched  or  just  wandered  over  to  hear  him  is  not  recalled.  That  evening.  Cap- 
tain Gabriel  had  letters  from  General  Pershing  passed  out  to  each  of  us.  Some- 
day, I plan  to  read  it. 

An  enterprising  photographer  from  Fletcher’s  Studio,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ar- 
rived to  make  company  pictures.  Some  of  the  companies  decided  to  wait  until 
arrival  in  the  States  and  thus  display  a third  service  stripe  we  would  have  by 
then.  Our  Company  “D”  had  the  picture  made,  not  taking  any  chance,  May  6, 
1919,  according  to  a hastily  painted  sign  propped  in  front  of  Ray  Rumberger  of 
Erie. 

The  picture  of  “D”  shows  174  men  and  three  officers.  Captain  Gabriel  of 
Parsons,  Kansas,  1st  Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Greeley  of  Butler,  Pennsylvania,  and 
2nd  Lieutenant  Harry  Rafferty  of  Harvey,  North  Dakota.  One  may  wonder  how 
Captain  Gabriel  got  us  home  with  only  two  lieutenants.  1st  Lieutenant  Henry  W. 
Dun  of  Albany,  New  York  certainly  was  with  us  at  the  time.  The  pose  of  the 
group  was  not  so  very  military  as  for  the  pictures  made  at  Camp  Grant  in  our 
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rookie  days.  Five  men  showed  up  in  shirt  sleeves,  two  of  which  are  recognized 
as  Gathright  of  Louisiana,  and  Hendrick  of  Texas.  Also,  two  cripples,  William 
Earl  of  Alabama  and  Tom  Mooney  of  Minnesota,  the  former  on  crutches  due  to  a 
broken  leg,  and  the  latter  with  a bandaged  head.  Well,  there  were  three,  as  I,  of 
course,  had  to  get  my  fingers,  now  down  to  one  bandage,  in  the  front  row.  The 
roster  shows  231  names  which  does  not  include  Elmer  Hausaur  of  Minnesota  whose 
name  somehow  was  omitted.  Thus,  some  58  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  picture. 
Stuart  Brown  of  Altoona  says  he  was  with  a detachment  yet  at  one  of  the  villages 
and  did  not  get  word  to  come  into  Le  Mans  for  the  picture.  Recently,  it  has  de- 
veloped that  Lt.  Dun  had  gone  to  visit  a fair  member  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Dijon. 

Passes  into  town  were  scarce  but  there  were  lots  of  AWOL’s  to  the  cafes  of 
Le  Mans  for  a last  fling  at  the  wines  and  cognacs  of  France.  The  States  had 
ratified  an  18th  amendment  and  some  were  worried  about  the  coming  alcoholic 
drought  they  would  find  at  home. 

The  rumor  bearers  and  prophets  had  lost  standing.  It  had  become  impossible 
to  find  even  a one-man  audience  who  did  not  already  know  we  were  going  home 
and  very  soon.  Personally,  there  was  one  discouragement  about  the  trip  which 
was  as  great  as  thoughts  of  going  to  a hospital  to  have  some  insides  cut  out  in- 
stead of  just  come  out — seasickness.  Thoughts  of  my  poor  seamanship  on  the  trip 
coming  over,  led  me  to  ask  Captain  Gabriel  for  a job  on  board  the  ship  with  the 
hope  that  activity  would  thwart  the  mal  de  mer.  Captain  told  me  to  make  quiet 
inquiry  among  the  company  and  let  him  know  their  feeling  about  jobs  and  if 
favorable,  he  would  request  work  for  all  of  “D”.  The  survey  of  thirty  some  was 
favorable  and  so  reported  to  the  Captain. 

At  last  came  the  day.  May  20th  according  to  my  notes,  when  we  marched 
over  to  the  railroad  and  loaded  into  box  cars.  I do  not  recall  any  complaints 
about  the  cars  being  of  the  40  and  8 type.  Anything  with  wheels  would  do  and 
soon  we  were  on  our  way  to  Camp  Pontanezen  at  Brest,  about  225  miles  away. 

X 

CAMP  PONTANEZEN  AT  BREST 

Camp  Pontanezen  had  been  a big  debarkation  camp  during  the  war  and  now 
was  working  in  reverse.  It  was  a city  of  tents  and  duckboards  and  known  as  the 
rainiest  place  in  France  though  for  our  stay,  the  French  weatherman  provided 
fair  and  sunny.  But  if  it  rained,  it  was  all  right  with  us.  It  did  not  matter.  We 
were  at  last  where  the  ships  anchored. 

Our  arrival  in  the  States  was  expected  to  be  a few  days  shy  of  the  eighteen 
months  since  we  sailed  for  France  but  some  good  soul  decreed  that  we  were 
entitled  to  our  third  service  before  sailing.  The  Red  Ci’oss  responded  to  the  need 
for  seamstresses  and  soon  everybody  was  proudly  displaying  a left  arm  bedecked 
with  three  stripes.  One  do-it-himself  had  sewed  his  stripes  on  the  r'ght  sleeve, 
an  error  that  signified  he  had  been  wounded  three  times  and  was  about  to  be 
wounded  before  he  could  make  correction. 

Stars  and  Stripes  carried  a story  about  an  impatient  doughboy  who  took  a 
small  sail  boat  and  well  stocked  with  a loaf  of  bread,  cheese  and  vin  blanc.  had 
sailed  for  New  York,  but  our  alert  Navy  had  apprehended  him  well  out  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  He  was  now  peeling  Pontanezen  spuds  as  a discouragement  to  other 
impetuous  souls  of  the  A.E.F. 

There  were  yet  a few  things  to  do  or  to  have  done  to  us  at  Pontanezen-  - 
certainly  that  spelling  is  incorrect — before  our  departure  from  France.  There 
were  no  passes.  There  were  no  AWOL’s.  Everybody  clung  to  quarters  as  to  a 
life  raft.  Roll  calls  found  “all  present’’  or  well  “Accounted  for’’.  Again  we  were 
asked  our  destination  and  home  as  though  we  had  forgotten  since  the  last  inter- 
rogation on  that  important  matter. 
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My  “Soldier’s  Individual  Pay  Record  Book”  shows  May  8th  as  the  last  payday. 
Certainly  we  did  not  get  paid  at  Pontanezen  where  there  was  quite  a money  short- 
age except  among  the  “well-to-do”  who  had  cornered  most  of  the  company 
wealth.  Word  was  that  we  must  turn  in  our  French  money  in  exchange  for  the 
American  type.  To  many,  including  myself,  that  was  quite  a compliment.  Lieu- 
tenant Chandler  was  the  banker  and  went  the  rounds  with  a wheelbarrow  full  of 
money  and  a guard  escort,  he  to  watch  the  guards  and  the  guards  to  watch  him. 
It  now  took  more  francs  to  get  an  American  dollar,  the  franc  having  dropped 
from  the  long  and  stable  value  of  five  for  a dollar,  to  seven.  One  can  only  guess 
at  the  millions  of  francs  sent  or  brought  back  to  the  States  as  souvenirs  by  the 
A.E.F. 

Another  word  was  that  the  President  Grant  was  anchored  in  the  Brest  Harbor. 
Also  that  we  were  going  home  on  her.  This  was  well  confirmed  by  some  on 
details  to  store  regimental  baggage. 

According  fo  my  notes.  May  28th  was  the  long  looked  for  day  of  days  when 
we  were  formed  for  the  hike  to  the  port  area.  Packs  were  light.  Even  rifles  were 
not  heavy  that  day.  Whether  we  wore  the  new  helmets  with  the  freshly  painted 
emblem,  on  our  heads  or  slung  to  the  rifle  muzzle  does  not  matter  now  but  we 
were  a snappy  looking  regiment.  Inanely,  there  was  a canteen  inspection.  For 
any  readers  not  informed  on  such  an  inspection,  or  even  one  of  the  21st  whose 
memory  has  dimmed  a bit,  it  is  well  to  elaborate.  Canteens  were  removed  from 
the  holder  and  caps  opened  for  the  inspectors.  Whether  Sergeants  were  trusted  to 
sniff  for  alcoholic  emanation  is  not  recalled  but  very  probably  our  three  Lieuten- 
ants Greeley,  Rafferty  and  Dun  performed  this  duty  with  the  hope  of  a last  sniff 
from  the  wineries  of  France  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  Captain  Gabriel.  It 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  sniff  at  all  canteens,  our  experienced  Lieutenants 
well  knowing  which  ones.  However,  most  of  the  inveterates  anticipating  such  an 
inspection,  circumvented  detection  by  temporarily  exchanging  canteens  with 
comrades  who  would  not  be  suspected  of  making  such  preparations  for  the  trip. 

There  was  another  matter  to  be  disposed  of  prior  to  the  march  to  the  sea. 
The  General  commanding  the  Embarkation  Area  had  developed  an  allergy  which 
embarking  troops  could  alleviate  by  not  making  any  mention  as  to  who  had  won 
the  war.  We  were  so  informed  of  the  situation,  not  that  he  had  made  a request 
but  of  h’s  apathetic  directive  that  if  the  crv,  “Who  won  the  war?”  came  from  any 
man.  the  entire  regiment  would  be  turned  and  marched  back  to  Camp  Pontanezen. 

Quietly  we  marched  past  smirking  MP’s  lining  the  road  down  the  hill  to  the 
docks.  Certainly,  two  of  the  squad  were  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  moni- 
toring on  Mike.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  we  could  see  the  long  flight  of  steps  we 
had  climbed  months  before  to  get  our  first  on-street  view  of  France.  Somewhere 
up  ahead  the  band  plaved  vigorously  and  at  times  we  could  hear  strains  of  “Home- 
ward Bound”  which  was  very  encouraging.  Far  out  in  the  harbor  the  President 
Grant  was  riding  at  anchor.  Lighters  were  plying  back  and  forth  and  by  early 
afternoon,  all  were  aboard  the  familiar  decks  of  the  Grant  which  by  now  we  felt 
belonged  to  us.  We  were  at  an  important  stage  on  the  road  back  home. 

It  was  a great  day  for  the  21st. 


XI 

THE  ROAD  HOME  ON  THE  PRESIDENT  GRANT 

The  President  Grant  looked  a bit  war  worn.  Her  camouflaged  hull  was  a bit 
drab.  Her  calls  with  the  German  submarines  had  been  many  and  close.  Captain 
Morton  in  command  during  her  early  days  as  a transport  had  been  succeeded  by 
Captain  Cole.  Now  she  was  commanded  by  Captain  Mannix.  This  was  to  be  her 
last  trip  as  a transport,  at  least  for  our  war.  In  1917,  she  had  carried  us  to 
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France  on  her  first  trip  and  now  it  was  eminently  fitting  that  we  be  her  passengers 
for  the  last. 

In  shore,  we  could  see  the  Pi'esident  George  Washington  riding  at  anchor,  yet 
waiting  for  President  Wilson  to  go  home. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  us  to  get  settled  aboard  ship.  Navy  thoroughness  had 
assigned  so  many  to  a certain  deck  in  a certain  hold  where  we  picked  out  a bunk 
and  piled  our  belongings  into  it.  Soon  everybody  was  on  deck  and  then  occurred 
an  episode  which  though  participated  in  by  a small  minority,  certainly  was  not  a 
credit  to  the  21st. 

A launch  loaded  with  a small  band,  French  Officers  and  women  came  out  to 
greet  and  offer  overtures  of  farewell.  There  was  much  waving  until  a group  of 
our  fellows  started  howling  and  booing.  Finally  the  farewell  party  stopped  the 
music  and  departed.  Years  later,  a writer  coined  the  “Ugly  American”. 

True  to  his  word,  Captain  Gabriel  did  find  jobs  for  many  of  “D”  Company. 
One  whose  name  has  long  slipped  my  memory,  and  I were  assigned  to  Jack 
O’Dust,  a sailor,  who  presided  over  a room  on  the  starboard  side  about  midship 
of  the  main  deck.  Here  food  was  brought  by  details  from  hold  storage  for  distri- 
bution to  other  details  from  the  various  galleys.  Such  food  as  meat,  bread  and 
potatoes  went  directly  from  the  hold  to  the  galleys.  Our  sailor  gave  us  the  story 
of  “Jack  O’Dust,”  “Mother  Cary’s  Chickens”  and  other  nautical  names.  Both 
Jack  O’Dust  and  the  Mess  Officer  seemed  interested  in  our  welfare,  especially 
that  we  did  not  get  seasick. 

Mess  time  and  Jack  O'Dust  surprised  us  by  asking  what  we  wanted  to  eat 
and  took  our  kits  to  the  Navy  mess  for  a fill.  We  lived  high,  though  first  taking 
our  kits  through  the  troop  mess  line  to  boost  the  food  supply  to  some  of  our  fellow 
soldiers.  Ne.xt,  our  guardian  sailor  asked  if  we  had  been  seasick  coming  over. 
That  we  had,  and  he  slid  a 5-gallon  keg  of  pickles  into  the  comer  of  the  room, 
saying  we  must  eat  plenty  each  day.  Each  day  he  checked  the  pickle  barrel.  I 
never  ate  so  many  in  my  life  and  for  years  shuddered  at  pickle  thoughts. 

The  Mess  Officer  said  the  hold  was  overstocked  with  raisin  and  pound  cakes 
which  he  wanted  consumed  before  landing  or  else  he  would  have  to  go  into  dry- 
dock  with  the  Grant.  We  helped  him  on  his  problem.  Each  day  we  portioned  out 
cakes  galore.  For  some  mysterious  reason  peculiar  to  the  Navy,  we  had  to  cut 
the  cakes  in  half  and  push  the  parts  back  together.  By  the  third  day,  my  partner 
and  I could  not  even  taste  a bite  of  cake.  The  end  of  our  day’s  work  was  to 
dump  empty  boxes  overboard,  so  before  leaving  for  the  rail,  several  of  the  cakes 
were  placed  in  box  to  be  snatched  by  A1  Mory,  John  Quine,  Carl  Carlson  and 
others  waiting  in  a dark  passage  along  our  path.  One  evening  my  partner  decided 
to  set  up  a private  cake  line  for  those  passing  the  door  and  was  a bit  surprised 
when  a multi-striped  sleeve  of  the  navy  reached  for  a slice. 

Responding  to  my  desire  to  see  the  Grant’s  innards,  the  Mess  Officer  fook  me 
to  various  places  and  turned  me  over  to  someone  for  sightseeing.  One  was  the 
engine  room  where  the  Engineering  Officer  and  a C.P.O.  gave  me  the  works  after 
I showed  a bit  of  mechanical  and  thermodynamic  knowledge,  a risk  taken  to 
prolong  their  interest  in  me.  They  took  me  into  the  shaft  tunnels  all  the  way  back 
to  the  propeller  bearings  and  showed  where  the  interned  German  crew  had  lifted 
a bearing  and  sawed  the  shaft  almost  apart  with  the  hope  of  thus  disabling  the 
ship  at  sea.  I wanted  to  see  the  fire-room  but  they  said  no  to  that  as  there  was 
danger  of  flashback  and  no  unnecessary  personnel  such  as  soldiers  were  permitted 
there.  I did  not  mention  that  many  of  the  21st  had  fired  the  Grant  on  the  way 
over  when  about  half  of  the  crew  were  seasick. 

Najurally,  on  such  a trip  an  amazing  number  of  authorities  on  seamanship, 
navigation,  maritime  law.  Navy  traditions  and  lore  of  the  sea  materialized  among 
the  passengers.  The  Grant  left  Brest  with  a list  of  some  five  degrees  to  the  star- 
board which  caused  some  concern  among  the  very  ill-at-ease  but  it  was  explained 
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by  the  soldier-authorities  as  due  to  the  water  tender  not  getting  around  to  balanc- 
ing the  ship.  The  soldier-navigators  said  we  were  in  the  North  Atlantic,  recorded 
here  just  to  give  full  credit  to  their  accuracy. 

The  list  of  the  Grant  afforded  my  partner  and  I some  excellent  private  bath 
facilities  by  plugging  the  scupper  on  the  gunwale  side  of  Jack  O’Dust’s  room  and 
opening  a valve  in  the  radiator  line  to  flood  the  low  floor  with  about  six  inches  of 
hot  water.  Jack  O’Dust  provided  some  highly  perfumed  soap  that  left  us  exuding 
odors  of  roses  and  petunias.  He  even  furnished  towels.  The  Mess  Officer  seemed 
pleased  with  these  voluntary  ablutions  as  we  were  handling  food,  though,  I am 
not  sure  it  was  a mandatory  requirement  for  our  job. 

Early  one  night,  the  cry  was  that  we  were  meeting  the  Leviathan,  the  former 
German  liner  Vauterland,  headed  for  France  for  more  of  the  returning  A.E.F. 
She  was  a long  line  of  fast  moving  lights  and  within  about  forty  minutes  was  out 
of  sight. 

Daily,  the  “Noon  Position”  was  posted  on  bulletin  boards  for  our  information. 
Jack  O’Dust  had  arranged  with  a sailor  to  save  some  of  the  forms  as  replaced, 
which  I have.  The  one  for  June  4th  shows  that  we  were  at  Latitude  39  degrees, 
47  minutes  North,  Longitude  46  degrees  06  minutes  west,  made  good  273  miles  at 
an  average  speed  of  11.2  MPH,  had  steamed  1,832  miles  in  6 days,  21  hours,  38 
minutes  at  sea  and  were  1,142  miles  from  our  destination.  The  bulletin  of  the  last 
day,  June  8th  shows  we  had  been  at  sea  10  days,  23  hours,  10  minutes. 

Probably  it  was  on  June  5th  that  we  encountered  fog  so  dense  that  for  most  of 
the  lime  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  visibility  was  reduced  to  50  to  100  feet. 
About  evei'y  2 or  3 seconds  there  was  a loud  blast  of  the  deep  toned  horn  as  a 
signal  to  other  ships.  In  between  blasts,  listeners  strained  for  an  echo  from  an 
iceberg.  At  first  it  got  on  one’s  nerves,  then  it  got  on  one’s  nerves  if  not  heard. 
The  Grant  steamed  straight  ahead  and  did  not  zigzag.  The  weather  was  fair 
other  than  the  fog.  We  were  well  on  the  road  to  home. 

Enthusiastic  as  we  were  about  going  home,  I doubt  that  many  did  not  have 
some  nostalgic  thoughts  of  what  we  had  left  behind.  Possibly  of  the  kaleidoscopic 
memories,  I wondered  if  French  friends  were  getting  back  to  normal,  had  Mile. 
Chaumont’s  fiance  returned  safely,  had  Monsieur  Verdier  gotten  back  to  his  bride 
in  Paris,  was  Jean  Stocker  in  school  or  the  French  Army,  where  were  the  Brou- 
lands,  were  the  French  cleaning  up  the  shell  torn  land  along  the  front  and  digging 
out  the  duds,  had  “Hardboiled”  Smith  and  Colonel  Lewis  found  new  victims  and 
was  Les  studying  hard  at  Toulouse  University  to  further  his  education. 

No  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  most  there  was  a thought  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Slifer,  Lieutenant  Plimpton,  Sergeant  Reilly,  Engineer  Ritchie  and  others  we  had 
left  behind. 

On  the  morning  of  June  8th  the  sun  was  bright  and  we  were  out  of  the  fog. 
Later  we  sighted  land  and  soon  were  in  Boston  Harbor  dotted  with  many  islands. 
By  early  afternoon  the  starboard  of  Ihe  Grant  was  tied  to  a pier.  The  Grant  yet 
listed  ajid  the  pickle  barrel  was  almost  empty. 

Standing  on  the  pier  was  a civilian  waving  and  receiving  waves.  It  was  our 
Lieutenant  Harvey  Bell  who  had  returned  earlier  on  account  of  the  illness  and 
death  of  his  Mother. 

No  prodding  was  necessary  to  get  us  off  the  ship.  The  Boston  newspapers 
headlined  the  arrival  of  the  21st  as  “the  unit  longest  on  the  front  of  the  American 
forces”.  Soon  we  were  on  trains  bound  for  Camp  Devens  up  near  the  Massachu- 
setts-New Hampshire  line.  The  curtain  was  down  on  the  penultimate  act  of  the 
21st’s  Odyssey. 

In  connection  with  the  President  Grant  story,  a word  as  to  what  became  of 

her. 

About  March,  1961,  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  carried  an  article  on  the  dis- 
tribution and  handling  of  bank  note  currency  and  mentioned  that  when  the 
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Japanese  attacked  the  Philippines,  the  President  Grant  had  just  arrived  at  Manila 
loaded  with  a few  hundred  million  for  the  Philippine  Government.  Not  sure  of  being 
able  to  escape,  the  money  was  destroyed  but  she  did  manage  to  evade  the  Japs. 

Late  in  World  War  U,  the  newspapers  carried  an  article  titled,  “One  Hundred 
Days  On  A Reef”.  The  Grant,  in  the  troop  transport  service  to  Australia,  had  run 
aground  on  the  Great  Brarrier  Reef.  Again  and  again,  she  was  pulled  almost  off 
but  storms  threw  her  back  on  the  reef.  Near  the  hundredth  day,  they  had  her  off 
but  a severe  storm  shoved  her  far  onto  the  reef  and  she  broke  at  mid-ship.  There 
she  rests  today.  She  was  a great  ship. 


XII 

THE  ROAD  HOME 

CAMP  DEVENS,  CAMP  LEE,  CAMP  GRANT 

Our  stay  at  Camp  Devens  was  for  only  a few  days.  There  were  few  things 
to  do  or  have  done  to  us. 

Again  we  stated  that  we  lived  at  home  and  wanted  to  go  there.  Seems  it  was 
a kind  of  a memory  test  after  two  previous  commitments  in  France. 

We  were  divested  of  our  rifles  that  had  been  protected,  cleaned  and  carried 
for  so  long  a time.  Certainly,  we  though,  there  would  be  a careful  check  of  the 
serial  number  but  such  was  not  the  case.  As  we  carefully  carried  them  into  a 
warehouse,  an  Ordnance  Sergeant  was  yelling  that  they  be  thrown  high  on  the 
pile.  I could  not  resist  walking  over  to  the  pile  and  laying  mine  down  with  care. 

Somewhere  we  must  have  been  paid.  There  was  yet  a matter  of  a few  dollars 
to  settle  with  Newman  Gray,  which  when  paid  left  me  with  five  dollars  and  a 
few  cents.  Next  was  Captain  Gabriel  who  at  Sorcy  had  given  twenty-five  francs 
to  me  for  the  75  mm  shell  vases  which  I had  lost.  He  reluctantly  accepted  the 
money  under  my  insistence.  This  left  me  shy  two  dollars  to  settle  a loan  from 
A1  Mory  at  Pontanezen.  It  was  43  years  before  A1  was  found  and  paid,  with  no 
mention  of  interest. 

I doubt  that  our  Company  “D”  formed  again.  There  were  few  goodbyes, 
the  reasons  were  mutual.  It  was  the  parting  of  long  association  and  friendships. 

My  home  commitment  being  Pembroke,  Virginia,  I was  herded  into  a Boston 
and  Maine  open  platform  car  with  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Virginia  as  the  destina- 
tion. Certainly,  Reed,  Huddle,  Underwood,  Grim,  Kinsey,  Kirkbride,  Spitzer, 
Spauling,  Stanley  and  others  were  in  that  car  but  I can  remember  only  Witt, 
with  whom  I was  seated. 

That  night  while  the  train  stopped  for  a long  wait  on  Hell  Gate  Bridge  to  get 
through  New  York,  I mentioned  that  it  was  tough  going  home  flat  broke.  Witt 
had  been  destitute  at  Pontanezen  but  to  my  amazement,  pulled  out  a big  roll  of 
money.  He  said  he  had  found  a “round-the-clock”  crap  game  deep  in  the  hold 
of  the  Grant  where  a cocky  sergeant  from  another  outfit  and  with  a big  roll  was 
calling  for  side  bets.  Witt  had  just  a half  franc  coin  which  the  sergeant  con- 
descendingly agreed  to  value  as  a dime.  Soon  Witt  had  20  cents,  40  cents,  80  cents 
and  up.  The  sergeant  went  home  broke  and  Witt  went  home  with  the  roll  of  about 
$250.  I relieved  him  of  ten  of  that. 

Camp  Lee  was  known  as  a 48-hour  discharge  center  where  none  had  to  wait 
longer  for  the  cherished  document  on  which  was  recorded  a statement  that  one 
had  been  a good  boy  and  now  at  the  convenience  of  the  Government,  could  honor- 
ably go  home.  But  such  was  not  my  fate.  It  was  almost  two  weeks  before  my 
48  hours  started,  then  I was  told  that  our  Congress  now  in  session,  had  decreed 
that  all  must  be  discharged  at  the  camp  nearest  the  point  of  enlistment.  Chicago 
being  my  enlistment  point  meant  back  to  Camp  Grant  for  me. 
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Here  I was  handed  a bundle  of  about  twenty  service  records,  charged  with 
getting  a detachment  of  Chicago  doughboys  to  Camp  Grant  and  told  that  we  were 
leaving  that  night.  Getting  the  detachment  and  boxes  of  food  together,  we  headed 
for  the  car  which  was  found  to  be  an  ancient  Norfolk  & Western  with  open  plat- 
forms and  well  worn  red  plush  seats  with  backs  about  15  inches  high.  There  were 
howls  of  protest,  mainly  from  the  colored  boys  who  that  morning  had  seen  a 
bunch  of  their  colored  brethren  leave  for  Alabama  in  Pullman  cars.  So  I went 
back  to  ask  for  a Pullm.an,  mentioning  the  lu.xury  provided  for  the  southern  colored 
boys,  but  was  told  the  West  was  overstocked  with  Pullmans  and  the  South  short. 

To  my  amazement,  the  detachment  was  composed  of  sergeants  and  corporals, 
all  excepting  two  of  us.  A fellow  private  was  a big  buck  Chicago  colored  boy 
and  I wondered  why  he  had  not  gotten  the  job.  The  50-50  white  and  colored  make- 
up mutually  decided  it  more  pleasant  for  the  trip  that  occupancy  of  the  car  be 
so,  all  but  my  fellow  private  until  two  husky  colored  boys  moved  him. 

Next  morning  the  train  sped  down  New  River  and  within  sight  of  home  on 
the  other  side.  Naturally  there  was  resentment  at  Congress  adding  about  two 
thousands  miles  to  the  journey  home.  The  train  stopped  and  off  went  helmet,  gas 
mask  and  anything  considered  not  essential  to  being  discharged,  into  the  hands 
of  a kinsman  standing  at  the  trackside.  A fellow  traveler,  the  other  private,  said, 
“Man,  why  ain’t  youse  going  off?” 

AiTiving  at  Camp  Grant  the  next  morning,  June  25th,  the  discharge  process 
was  rapid  and  simple.  Of  course  there  had  to  be  a medical  examination  as  though 
to  confirm  some  guarantee  that  I would  be  returned  complete  and  healthy  to 
civilian  life.  My  scars  were  checked  to  see  if  any  had  been  added  since  enlist- 
ment. The  scars  on  the  fingers  mashed  as  a result  of  Colonel  Lewis’  rampage 
at  Le  Mans,  and  the  little  eyebrow  scar  acquired  when  “wounded”  at  Naugansard 
were  carefully  analysed  and  considered  as  not  detrimental  to  post  war  living. 
The  examining  doctor,  a Lieutenant,  called  a Major  to  come  see  a good  specimen 
of  physique,  health  and  fitness,  all  of  which  made  me  feel  very  jubilant.  How- 
ever, in  dismissing  me,  he  whispered,  “Son,  someday  you  will  have  flat  feet, 
it  is  starting  now.”  He  said  nothing  about  white  hair  and  a protruding  stomach. 

Sixty  dollars,  a few  dollars  pay  due,  train  fare  to  Chicago,  a red  discharge 
stripe  on  the  sleeve  and  a discharge  certificate  concluded  the  procedure  and  Army 
service.  Well,  not  to  forget  the  $1,581  bonus. 

Now  a civilian  free  of  MP’s  and  passes  and  roaming  the  streets  of  Rockford 
until  train  time,  I decided  to  spend  $13  for  a Masonic  ring  as  a last  connection 
with  Rockford. 

After  tarrying  a few  days  in  Chicago,  a part  of  my  $60  went  for  a ticket  home, 
an  amount  that  just  for  the  principle  of  it,  repeated  efforts  to  extract  from  Wash- 
ington just  caused  Joe  Somebody  to  write  another  letter  saying  they  had  my  claim 
number. 

Changing  trains  at  Cincinnati,  I heard  the  nostalgic  moan  of  a whistle  peculiar 
to  a Norfolk  & Western  passenger  engine.  It  to  me  meant  I was  almost  home. 

XIII 

HOME 

Home,  June  30th.  The  folks  were  glad  to  see  me  and  there  was  much  cooking 
though  I do  not  recall  any  of  the  calves  being  killed.  There  was  never  a question 
as  to  where  I had  been  or  what  I had  seen.  The  barracks  bag  filled  mainly  with 
shell  casings  had  arrived  and  rested  on  the  back  porch  from  its  long  journey. 

My  clothes  had  been  outgrown  and  I thought  of  Charlie  Holzwarth’s  idea  about 
fitting  growing  boys. 

The  only  blow  was  that  my  boyhood  pal,  Tige,  now  aged,  infirm  and  well 
battered  by  twelve  years  of  chasing  Virginian  coal  trains,  did  not  know  me. 
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I was  home.  Les  did  not  get  home  late  in  July  He  wrote: 

“After  our  four  months  of  ‘advanced  study’  we  were  shipped  to  Saint  Nazaire, 
deloused  in  spite  of  our  immaculate  condition,  and  sent  home  as  casuals  on  S.  S. 
Dacotan,  leaving  July  5,  ’19.  Then  it  was  Camp  Grant  again  for  discharge  and 
travel  pay  to  Orleans,  Indiana  which  ruined  my  chance  of  getting  in  on  the  Illinois 
bonus.’’ 

It  was  a great  war. 


XIV 

EPILOGUE 

It  has  taken  much  of  the  last  two  years  to  prepare  this  story  but  it  has  been 
a great  pastime  since  retirement  in  February,  1961  after  almost  forty-four 
years  with  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  mainly  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Companies  serving  the  District  of  Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland 
and  Virginia. 

Les  Leatherman,  too,  spent  his  years  with  the  Bell  System,  manily  the  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  lounged  in  retirement 
by  tolerance  of  Mrs.  Leatherman  at  their  Madison,  New  Jersey  home.  They  hav'e 
been  prone  to  wander  around  the  country  in  airplanes,  trains,  steamboats  and 
automobiles  visiting  most  parts  of  the  United  States  including  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico  and  Alaska,  and  Canada. 

Vital  statistics  are : — The  Leathermans,  two  girls  and  one  boy  with  ten 
grandchildren,  the  latest  being  an  early  1963  model.  The  Cronks,  two  girls  and 
two  boys  with  ten  grandchildren,  the  latest  being  a late  1962  model. 

Over  the  years  there  has  been  considerable  rivalry  along  the  above  lines. 
We  have  had  many  visits.  For  many  years,  Les^  Charles  F.  Alloway  and  I 
corresponded  like  three  old  women.  Charlie  ran  for  the  Santa  Fe  out  of  Ash 
Fork,  Arizona  and  could  write  long  and  glowing  letters  of  the  West  and  rail- 
roading equal  to  a Saturday  Evening  Post  story.  He  was  always  coming  East 
for  a visit  and  to  search  for  someone  we  had  known  so  well  in  the  21st  but  he 
waited  too  long  and  in  1950,  word  came  from  a sister  that  Charlie  had  died 
May  16th. 

In  1960  when  Society  President  Amos  Shepard  put  me  on  the  detail  to 
search  for  those  of  the  21st  of  whom  trace  was  long  lost,  my  first  thought  was 
why  this  late  date.  But  after  getting  into  the  project  and  finding  appreciation 
by  those  found,  there  has  been  no  question  that  it  was  worthwhile.  Many  old 
acquaintances  have  been  renewed  and  new  ones  made. 

We  of  the  21st  were  a heterogeneous  collection  from  the  various  walks  of 
life,  mainly  the  railroads  of  America.  What  has  become  of  them?  'That  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  search.  Most  returned  to  their  first  call- 
ing, the  railroads.  Indications  are  that  through  the  years,  every  railroad  has 
had  one  of  the  21st  in  front  or  rear  crews,  shops,  dispatching  or  in  an  office 
chair,  many  high  in  the  organization.  Many  entered  insurance,  real  estate, 
legal  and  medical  fields.  Four  are  knov\'n  to  have  entered  the  ministry.  Others 
can  be  found  high  in  American  industry.  In  general,  they  have  done  well  in 
their  field.  Today,  most  are  living  in  retirement. 

It  was  a closely  knit  group  of  men,  such  are  railroad  people  who  as  for 
non-railroaders  within  their  midst,  accept  or  do  not  accept — there  is  little  in 
between.  Many,  especially  the  youngsters,  remember  the  help  and  guidance  of 
others,  generally  older.  There  were  so  many  events  and  episodes  to  be  remem- 
bered incidental  to  “rookie’’  days,  life  in  France,  the  building  and  operation  of 
our  railroad  and  the  War  but  offered  here  as  probably  most  vivid  in  the  mem- 
ories is  a faithful  little  steam  engine  that  couldn’t  sigh  or  whine  but  could  do 
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its  part  in  the  conflict.  It  was  one  of  a breed,  now  extinct  but  not  forgotten. 

Tlie  21st  Engineer  Regiment,  Light  Railway,  consisted  of  about  4,000  men 
and  officers  who  were  sent  overseas.  Another  1,000  were  in  training  and  ready 
to  sail  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  About  1,700  have  been  accounted  for  and 
of  them,  approximately  one  half  are  deceased.  Some  will  never  be  accounted 
for  though  they  may  be  living  close  by. 

To  prepare  a list  of  post  war  activities  and  achievements  of  each  would  be 
quite  a task  and  obviously  is  not  undertaken  herein.  However,  there  are  some 
of  whose  post  war  days  a bil  is  known  and  as  they  were  well  known  by  so  many 
and  mentioned  in  the  Story,  mention  is  made. 

Colonel  Peek  was  District  Army  Engineer  for  several  of  the  late  1930  years 
and  in  the  National  Defense  days  became  a Brigadier  General.  About  the  time 
we  entered  World  War  II,  he  was  promoted  to  Major  General  in  command  of 
the  IX  Army  Corps  on  the  West  Coast.  In  a letter  of  December,  1942  he  says 
a medical  check  revealed  a heart  disability  and  he  was  retired  October  31,  1942. 
Ttie  doctors  advised  against  returning  to  the  rigorous  winter  climate  of  his 
Milwaukee  home  and  he  spent  his  last  years  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Major  Gabriel  did  outstanding  engineering  work  for  railroads  built  in  Bolivia 
and  elsewhere  in  South  America.  Word  is  that  he  was  in  charge  of  building  the 
freight  cut-off  bridge  on  the  New  York  Central  below  Albany.  In  later  years  he 
was  Bridge  Engineer  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio. 

Captain  Gabriel  continued  with  the  railroads  but  information  is  lacking  other 
than  at  one  time  he  was  with  the  Frisco. 

Captain  Sheedy’s  post  war  activities  have  been  little  known  to  most  of  us. 
A brother  living  at  Altoona  has  furnished  information  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  many  who  served  under  “Little  Mike”. 

“Michael  M.  Sheedy  was  born  at  Altoona,  Pennsylvania,  July  25,  1885,  the 
eldest  of  eight  boys  and  one  girl.  He  gi’aduated  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Class  of  1906  at  Purdue  University  and  four  years  later  completed  his  apprentice- 
ship at  the  Altoona  Shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Subsequently,  he  headed 
up  their  safety  work  and  later  went  with  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation in  a similar  capacity  until  he  entered  the  Army. 

“Returning  from  France,  he  went  with  the  Gregg  Car  Company,  manufac- 
turers of  narrow  gauge  railway  equipment  at  Newark,  N.J.,  as  Superintendent 
of  Plant  until  1926  when  he  entered  the  safety  engineering  field  of  Lumberman’s 
Insurance  at  Buffalo.  During  World  War  II,  in  addition  to  his  normal  work,  he 
functioned  as  an  ‘agent’  for  the  FBI  in  the  Western  New  York  area  where  many 
Army  contracts  were  involved.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  entered  the  insurance 
field  with  the  Home  Life  of  New  York,  remaining  at  Buffalo  until  his  death  in 
1952  at  the  age  of  67.” 

Captain  Helwig  better  known  to  those  of  “C”  Company  as  Lieutenant,  was 
with  the  Standard  Railway  Company  of  Chicago  and  retired  from  the  Board 
Chairmanship. 

Captain  Woods  was  for  some  years  in  real  estate  work  for  a U.  S.  Govern- 
ment department  but  contact  with  him  was  lost  some  years  ago. 

Captain  Rill  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  progressed  in  opera- 
tion to  become  Chief  of  Freight  Transportation.  Later  he  served  as  President  of 
Fruit  Growers  Express. 

Captain  Pumphrey  was  engaged  in  sales  for  General  Refractories  Co. 

Lieut.  Chandler  returned  to  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  was  their 
South  American  representative  for  some  years  living  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine. 
Returning  to  the  States  in  the  late  1920’s,  he  organized  the  Bellanca  Aircraft 
Corporation  in  Delaware  and  the  formation  of  the  Transcontinental  Air  Transport 
where  train  service  by  night  and  plane  by  day  cut  travel  time  between  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  by  half,  an  enterprise  that  later  became  'TWA,  He  also 
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started  air  lines  in  New  England  and  Mexico.  In  the  early  40’s  he  retired  from 
active  participation  in  airplane  and  airline  businesses  to  cooperate  with  Lt. 
Bell  on  his  research  on  the  TECA  concept  of  Diesel  operation  and  on  Bell’s  death, 
took  over  the  work  which  is  now  reaching  its  final  testing  phase  at  the  Research 
Laboratory  of  Union  College  at  Schenectady.  Present  occupation  is  loafing  and 
raising  Black  Angus.  The  mustache  is  long  gone. 

Lieut.  Greeley  conducted  a general  contracting  business  in  Pittsburgh  for  ten 
years  after  the  war  and  then  moved  the  business  to  New  York  City  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years.  Mrs.  Greeley  passed  away  ten  years  ago,  at  which  time  he 
gave  up  most  of  his  activities  and  since,  has  been  “loafing,  traveling  and  bother- 
ing friends.’’  Last  year,  1962,  he  traveled  over  a considerable  part  of  Europe. 

Lieut.  Gressitt  having  started  in  1908  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  re- 
turned there  upon  release  from  the  Army  and  was  Chief  Engineer  during  his 
last  ten  years  of  service.  Word  is  that  he  left  many  good  foot  prints  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania’s System. 

Lieutenant  Grogan  entered  the  medical  profession  and  is  a prominent  phy- 
sician of  Fort  Worth. 

Lieut.  Rafferty  was  with  the  Soo  Line  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  yet  avail- 
able to  me. 

Lieut.  Henning  was  engaged  in  general  contracting  in  Texas.  One  of  the 
projects  was  Camp  Wolters  at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas. 

Lieut.  Wallace,  our  1st  Sergeant  at  Headquarters  during  Sorcy  days,  has  been 
under  search  for  the  last  two  years.  Recently,  at  the  end  of  the  trail,  “Wally” 
was  found  to  have  lived  in  Los  Angeles  until  his  death  September  1,  1952.  He  was 
on  the  Administration  Staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  General  Hospital  for  many  years. 

Lieut.  Bell  who  was  so  well  known  in  the  21st,  was  a locomotive  specialist 
in  the  design  and  manufacturing  field.  Previously  mentioned  herein  is  that  “he 
was  of  the  Bell  Locomotive  family.”  Lieut.  Chandler  has  challenged  the  state- 
ment and  by  request  has  furnished  information  on  Lieut.  Bell’s  career  which 
will  be  covered  later  herein.  Bell  was  the  Bell  Locomotive  Works  which  he  dis- 
posed of  after  the  war  and  interested  himself  in  automobile  design. 

Lieut.  Dun  left  Camp  Devens  with  the  idea  of  loafing  for  a-while  but  an  uncle 
put  him  to  work  in  his  Michigan  salt  refining  works  as  Assistant  Manager  for  six 
months  prior  to  becoming  Manager.  In  1922,  he  became  Vice  President  of  an 
affiliated  salt  mining  firm,  spreading  500  thousand  tons  of  salt  annually  on  Amer- 
ica, about  one  half  to  the  ice  cream  and  refrigerator  car  industries  until  im- 
provement in  the  art  of  mechanical  refrigeration  made  it  well  to  sell  out  to  a 
competitor.  Then  our  lieutenant  of  “D”  entered  the  economic  investment  field 
in  which  he  continued  with  a break  during  World  War  II  to  go  with  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company’s  small  arms  ammunition  plant  as  quality  control  supervisor, 
near  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  where  five  million  rounds  were  produced  each  24 
hours.  Mrs.  Dun,  having  been  a Red  Cross  worker  in  France,  rates  mention 
here-in  as  the  author  of  many  novels  and  currently,  a short  story  writer  for  the 
New  York  Daily  News-Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Our  “Top  Kick”  of  Company  “D,”  Van  Sherman  pulled  the  Southern’s 
“Cresent”  between  Meridian  and  New  Orleans  for  many  years. 

What  became  of  George  Wing,  our  1st  Sergeant  of  “C”  Company,  probably 
will  never  be  known.  All  attempts  to  trace  have  been  futile  though  Wing  has 
been  reported  as  seen  in  Pittsburgh  and  San  Francisco  years  ago. 

Supply  Sergeant  Charlie  Holzwarth  was  a Southern  Pacific  Conductor  out  of 
El  Paso  and  San  Francisco. 

Sergeant  Harry  Dailey  returned  to  dispatching  service  on  the  Pennsylvania 
for  a few  years  and  then  went  into  train  service  on  the  Erie  as  conductor  and 
yardmaster  at  the  Ravena  Arsenal  until  1947  when  he  went  to  the  Youngstown 
and  Northern  as  Trainmaster,  Asst.  Supt.  and  last,  Asst.  General  Supt.  In  all 
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he  had  29  railroad  jobs  in  49  years  of  railroading. 

Sam  Aiken,  John  Cramer,  Edward  Ford  and  William  Reed  were  Enginemen 
for  the  Pennsylvania.  Sam  McEwen  pulled  coal  trains  over  the  Blue  Ridge  for 
the  Clinchfield.  Martin  Toft  for  the  Western  Pacific.  John  McLoud,  Mike  Munlin, 
Abner  Barnhouse,  Linton  Watson  and  Ray  Spurgeon  for  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
Leroy  Whitlock  for  the  Soo  Line.  Trygve  Salvesen  for  one  of  the  Western  rail- 
roads and  now  at  age  82  is  a member  of  the  Draft  Board  at  Bismark,  N.D. 
Bartlett  Schilling  pulled  the  "El  Captain”  and  the  “Chiefs"  for  the  Santa  Fe. 
John  Kellner  for  the  Grand  Trunk. 

As  for  my  ‘‘Acting  Corporals,”  Alfred  Hart  ran  for  the  Chicago  North  West- 
ern and  “Mother”  Connelly  to  the  shops  of  the  Great  Northern,  both  at  St.  Paul. 

Milton  Messick,  John  Seldon,  Joseph  Ferguson  and  James  Jewell  were  Con- 
ductors for  the  Pennsylvania.  Stephan  Spragg  was  Conductor  on  the  Gulf’s 
“Rebel”  until  its  last  run  when  he  took  retirement. 

Chai'les  Dawes  who,  while  at  Sorcy,  transferred  from  Headquarters  to  an- 
other regiment,  is  in  the  Official  Guide  as  Vice  President-Finance  of  the  Monon 
Railroad. 

A1  Hammonds  and  Sergeant  Wm.  Shaughnessy  became  Roundhouse  Foremen, 
the  former  for  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Tucson  and  the  latter  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Pasco,  Washington. 

Earl  Bare  was  Manager  of  Freight  Traffic  over  the  Pennsylvania  System 
and  later,  Chief  Clerk  to  President  Symes. 

Chalmers  Price  was  with  a lumber  company  in  California  and  now  is  a 
Trustee  of  Pacific  University. 

Oscar  Bard  became  Board  Chairman  of  the  Michigan  Tool  Company. 

Henry  Oliphant  was  Chief  Engineer  of  a steel  company  and  later  Asst.  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  of  California. 

Roy  Bastian,  my  roommate  at  Conflans,  went  with  a trucking  firm  at  Apple- 
ton.  Wisconsin. 

Willis  Scout  was  Pennsylvania  telegrapher  and  later  Traffic  Manager  for 
Dupont.  Lester  Learn  also  was  Pennsylvania  telegrapher  and  later  Area  Man- 
ager of  Shulte  Cigar  Stores  around  Easton. 

Ordnance  Sergeant  Harry  Steyert  was  with  Swift  & Company  as  Sales  Super- 
visor at  Baltimore. 

Sergeant  David  Huddle  is  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Virginia  State 
Highway  Department. 

“Slim”  Underwood  recently  retired  as  Line  Supervisor,  Western  Union,  over 
Virginia  and  the  Carolinas. 

Homer  Bradley  tried  the  mining  business  and  later  went  with  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  as  Compensation  Adjuster  for  30  years  and  now  is  Mercantile 
Inspector  for  the  City  of  Harrisburg. 

William  Witt  was  a telegrapher  for  the  Virginian  Railway  but  later  entered 
the  real  estate  and  small  loan  businesses. 

Amos  Shepard  went  into  law  and  the  Labor  Relations  field. 

Tom  Trusty  was  in  Santa  Fe  train  service,  ran  a locomotive  for  a lumber 
company,  raised  silver  foxes,  ran  a motel  and  served  as  Postmaster  at  Virgilia, 
California. 

Jessie  Sauers  went  into  the  concrete  contracting  business  at  Ludington,  Mich. 

Sergeant  Robert  Weil  was  with  the  Chicago  Junction  Railway  until  1931  when 
he  went  with  the  Chicago  Park  District,  taking  time  off  to  serve  in  World  War 
II  as  a Captain  in  the  Railroad  Transportation  Corps. 

Sergeant  John  Donecker  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  upon  retirement 
became  Secretary  of  Girard  College  in  Philadelphia. 

Stewart  Brown  and  Arthur  Solt  probably  vie  for  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  in  Company  “D”  if  not  the  entire  regiment,  both  being  under  17  at 
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Camp  Grant.  In  western  Pennsylvania  one  sees  large  signs — BrowTiie’s  Potato 
Chips.  That  is  Stewart.  Solt  is  yet  at  a Lehigh  Valley  throttle. 

Albert  Mory  went  back  to  teaching  and  later  established  the  Morycraft 
Cabinet  business  in  his  New  Jersey  home  town. 

Eugene  Gunnel,  what  he  did  I do  not  know  but  he  now  lives  in  Florida. 

Sylvester  Cahill,  the  map  maker  and  bandsman,  was  with  the  post  office  at 
Kentfield,  California  and  moonlighted  with  real  estate. 

Sergeant  John  Holmes  was  with  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  for  a number 
of  years  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  raising  cattle  on  the  side.  He  is  now 
Asst.  Vice  President  of  the  Vulcan  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Sergeant  Edward  Glavin  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  advanced 
in  the  Engineering  Department. 

George  Hawley  was  with  the  Chicago  & North  Western  until  1929  when  he  ac- 
cepted a position  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen.  He  retired  recently  as  Chief  Accountant  Cashier. 

George  Wharton  went  into  the  electrical  contracting  business  at  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. 

“George  Whitfield  ended  his  active  conection  with  railroading  upon  leaving 
the  Army,  having  been  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  for  four  years  prior  to  the  war. 
though  continuing  and  e.xpanding  his  financial  ( and  sentimental ) interest  over  the 
years  since.  Following  a year  with  a motor  truck  manufacturer  he  went  with  the 
little  bank  in  Eatontown  in  1920,  and  continued  there,  most  of  the  time  as  Cashier 
and/or  Vice-President,  until  his  retirement  at  the  end  of  1960.  Since  retirement 
his  major  interest  and  activity  has  been  the  Regimental  Society. 

James  “Jimmy”  Ware  traveled  for  the  National  Pneumatic  Company,  makers 
of  automatic  doors  for  railroad  cars,  elevators,  busses  and  dumb  w'aiters. 

William  Trindle  spent  his  years  with  the  Philadelphia  Detective  Force. 

Charlie  Menzies  and  Fred  Schneck  spent  many  years  as  machinists  at  the 
Washington  Navy  Yard,  a big  place  in  a small  world,  where  they  did  not  know 
of  each  other. 

Master  Engineer  St.  Lawrence,  found  living  in  California  not  so  long  ago,  was 
in  the  business  of  manufacturing  vending  machines  such  as  Soda  Shop  & Smoke 
Shop  from  which,  perhaps  you  readers  have  drank  and  smoked. 

And  Master  Engineer  Edward  “Wilkie”  Wilkinson,  I have  wondered  where 
he  came  from  and  what  became  of  bim.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  roster 
in  the  Biography,  only  with  the  poem  “Mother”  written  by  him. 

Many  times  I have  wondered  what  became  of  Don,  Bish,  Buck,  Robi  and 
Newman  Gray.  There  are  so  many  I would  like  to  know  about  and  record  their 
post  war  activities  though  even  the  above  is  written  with  hesitatancy  as  so  many 
are  not  included,  however  the  intention  was  to  close  the  story  with  mention  of 
those  active  in  the  w^riting. 

So  much  could  be  wTitten  of  the  personnel  and  their  pathos  and  ecstasies. 
But  this  is  just  the  personal  story  of  two  innocents  abroad  in  the  21st  and  centers 
mainly  around  Headquarters,  “C”  and  “D”  Companies.  So  this  goes  to  you,  with 
whom  Les  and  I served,  the  publishing  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  one 
who  desires  to  remain  anonymous.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  once  upon  a time 
some  of  you  marched  with  him. 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  prepare  the  story  for  descendants  and  com- 
rades of  the  21st.  It  is  being  rushed  to  completion  for  the  printer.  To  delay  w'ould 
be  too  late  for  some  as  time  bas  already  shown.  The  clock  is  ticking. 

“Time  flys,  you  say, 

Ah  no! 

Time  stays,  we  go.” 

— The  sun  dial,  Chateau  du  Lude. 

“It  was  a great  w'ar.” — Mother  ConneUy. 
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XV 

SUPPLEMENT 

In  the  writing  of  the  story  of  the  Two  Innocents  abroad,  several  things  thought 
to  be  of  historical  interest  or  peculiar  to  the  2Ist.  came  to  light,  but  as  they  were 
considered  hardly  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the  personal  narrative,  this  Sup- 
plement has  been  added. 

4:  sjs  * 5}*' 

A booklet  called  “Homeward  Bound”  was  edited  and  printed  on  board 
the  President  Grant  each  trip  with  returning  troops.  A copy  of  the  May,  1919 
issue  recently  came  into  my  hands  and  finding  some  of  the  high  light  contents 
of  much  interest  to  the  21st,  it  is  included  herein.  It  was  news  to  me  that 
there  was  such  a publication  but  seeing  the  15  cent  price,  suspect  that  it  ac- 
counts for  my  lack  of  a copy. 

The  President  Grant  and  its  sister  ship,  the  President  Lincoln,  were  third 
in  size  of  the  transports,  the  President  George  Washington  and  the  Leviathan 
being  larger. 

Making  eight  trips  from  New  York  and  Newpm-t  News,  the  Grant  had 
carried  some  40,000  troops  to  France.  In  addition,  she  had  moved  over  10,000 
from  New  York  to  Newport  News  in  transfers  to  Southern  camps.  Prior  to  our 
trip,  she  had  returned  20,000  troops  from  France  to  the  States. 

Data  on  the  President  Gi’ant: 

Length,  600  feet.  Beam,  68  feet.  Draft,  33  feet.  Gross  Tonnage,  18,073. 
Maximum  Displacement,  33,000  tons.  Troop  Compai’tments,  15.  Troop  Capa- 
city, 5,748. 

Food  consumed  on  a round  trip:  Bread,  crackers  and  flour,  43,749  lbs. 
Meat,  80,530  lbs.  Eggs,  4,628  lbs.  Vegetables,  105,386  lbs.  Cereals,  5,892  lbs. 
Fruit,  40,204  lbs.  Beverages  9,387  lbs.  Miscellaneous  Butter,  pickles,  sugar, 
macaroni,  cake,  etc.,  32,913  lbs.  The  cost  of  feeding  the  troops  on  a trip  was 
•840,000. 

Fuel,  3,258  tons  of  coal. 

Troops  aboard  for  our  trip  home; 

21st  Engineers,  Companies  Headquarters,  A,B,C,D,E,F,G,H,  and  I,  54  Offi- 
cers and  2,000  Men. 

.504th  Engineers,  1st  Battalion  of  Companies  A,B,C,  and  D,  14  Officers  and 
711  Men. 

Company  D of  the  510th  Engineers,  Medical,  Veterniary,  Military  Police, 
Transportation  and  Casual  Companies,  162  Officers  and  2,594  Men. 

Total : — 230  Officers  and  5,305  Men. 

The  May  issue  includes  an  ai'ticle  about  the  21st  written  by  Chester  S. 
Elliott,  which  briefly  covers  the  Odyssey  as  in  the  Biography  but  adds  one 
intei'esting  item,  that  by  November  llth,  we  had  165  locomotives  and  1,695  cars 
in  opei-ation  on  our  railroad. 

Also  recorded  in  Homeward  Bound  is  a list  of  the  35  Divisions  that  had 
arrived  in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  namely,  the  1st  to  7th,  26th 
to  30th,  32  to  38th,  401  h to  42nd,  77th  to  82nd,  85th  and  87th  to  92nd.  Of  these 
Divisions,  only  four  had  left  the  States  ahead  of  our  sailing  on  December,  26, 
1917,  namely,  the  1st  on  June  27th,  the  2nd  on  October  26th,  the  42nd  on  No- 
vember 1st  and  the  26th  on  December  5th. 

Four  advertisements  say  that  the  New  Victoria  Hotel  at  Norfolk  is  a good 
place  to  stop,  the  Riverside  Lunch  on  New  York’s  Broadway  and  Comming’s 
Palace  of  Sweets  on  Norfolk’s  Granby  are  excellent  places  to  eat  and  that 
B'-other’s,  Brooklyn’s  Popular  Tailors,  is  the  best  place  to  get  a new  suit  of 
clothes. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  railroading  and  railroaders  and  while  this  is 
not  an  attempt  at  being  a biographer,  accounts  of  three  are  included  here-in  as 
examples  of  our  fellow  21st  Engineers.  The  travelogues  of  two  who  recently 
returned  to  21st  Engineer  Country  in  France  became  available  and  of  one,  an 
outline  of  his  railroading  years  is  presented  as  typical  of  railroaders  of  the  old 
school  and  as  varied  as  the  wandering  of  the  mythical  boomer,  Eddie  Sands. 
Also,  the  career  of  one  in  the  locomotive  design  field. 

Chester  Elliot  now  in  his  youthful  81st  year,  started  as  a telegrapher  on 
the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  & Springfield  Railway  in  Missouri  in  1900  and  in  suc- 
cession worked  for  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  & Memphis,  the  Frisco,  the 
Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern,  Northern  Pacific,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
Cotton  Belt,  Missouri  Pacific,  Wabash,  Canadian  Pacific,  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  with  some  time  with  the  Western  Union,  all  in  seven  years. 
Subtle  calculations  indicate  that  at  age  24  in  1907,  he  decided  to  settle  down  at 
El  Paso  Union  Station  serving  the  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  Texas  & Pacific, 
El  Paso  & Southwestern,  National  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexico  Northwestern, 
eventually  becoming  Chief  Ticket  Agent. 

From  there  he  enlisted  in  the  21st  and  on  arrival  at  Camp  Grant  was  as- 
signed to  Company  “B”.  Sent  for  an  interview  with  a Major  Ryan,  he  found 
a former  acquaintance,  the  Traffic  Manager  of  the  Mexico  Northwestern  who 
disclosed  no  recognition  of  now  Private  Elliot,  then,  or  ever  afterward.  As 
stated  in  the  Story,  Private  Elliot  became  one  of  our  “3rd  Lieutenants”  but 
did  receive  bis  commission  as  a 2nd  Lieutenant  about  the  time  we  returned 
to  the  States.  He  continued  in  the  Officer  Reserve  and  by  1941  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  654th  Engineers.  June,  1942  found  him 
active  in  World  War  II  in  the  84th  Division  and  while  yet  trying  to  get  over- 
seas assignment  in  1943,  came  a day  when  the  84th  Division  Artillery  Band 
played  at  a retirement  dinner  on  his  60th  birthday. 

As  a civilian  in  1920  he  entered  the  Traffic  Department  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  became  Division  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent  at  Fort  Worth. 
Retired  at  70  in  1953,  he  settled  down  the  next  day  in  a real  estate  business 
he  had  established  for  the  retirement  years  and  is  yet  going  full  strong. 

In  1962  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliot  with  his  sister  and  a grandson  in  a party  of 
76  reseiwe  officers  with  families  left  Idlewood  on  May  1st  and  six  and  a half 
hours  later  landed  at  Frankfurt,  Germany  for  a two-day  convention  of  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association.  They  left  the  main  party  which  went  on  to  Rome, 
and  did  some  sightseeing  in  the  area,  including  Lindonhof  Castle  built  by  Lud- 
wig II,  the  "mad  king;”  Ettal  Monastery,  Oberammergan  and  stopped  at  the 
General  Patton  Hotel,  one  of  several  built  by  the  Army  in  rest  areas.  English 
language  and  American  money  were  in  use  there.  However,  visits  to  Hieldel- 
burg,  Stuttgart  and  Munich  required  marks  and  German.  Their  English  and 
French  were  of  no  help  but  they  did  not  go  hungry.  They  spent  some  time  in 
the  Garmisch  area  where  they  found  the  people  and  houses  of  a novel  quaint- 
ness but  interesting  and  attractive.  Next  they  left  for  21st  Engineer  country 
in  France  and  quoting  from  Chester's  letter: 

We  left  Garmisch  Saturday  morning  by  train  and  changed  cars  at  Munich 
and  from  there  to  Strasbourg  where  we  spent  the  night.  Next  morning  the 
Travel  Agency  delivered  a car  which  my  grandson  drove  while  I watched  the 
scenery.  We  went  to  St.  Die,  Bruyeres  (my  wife’s  ancestrial  home  we  think) 
and  through  the  Vosges  Mountains  to  Ephinal,  then  up  the  Moselle  River  to 
Nancy  where  we  stayed  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  Monday  we  left  Nancy  for  Toul 
where  the  Army  has  a large  QM  installation.  Found  the  Cathedral  and  the 
arsenal  but  no  sign  of  our  slim  gauge  railroad.  We  drove  north  to  Menil  la 
Tour,  Royaumeix  and  Ansauville  where  we  saw  several  rich  farmers  as  evi- 
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denced  by  the  size  of  the  manure  piles  just  as  years  ago.  Ansauville  and  other 
villages  were  unchanged  excepting  for  war  damage  repairs  so  far  as  I could 
see.  I could  see  the  church  tower  at  Hamonville  which  replaced  the  one  de- 
stroyed by  shell  fire.  I had  intended  driving  through  Hamonville  and  Mandres 
to  Beaumont  but  missed  the  turn  at  Ansauville  and  wound  up  in  a farmer’s 
pasture.  We  turned  around  in  a muddy  trail  and  drove  to  Bernecourt  and 
Flirey  where  we  could  see  the  church  steeples  at  Tremblecourt,  Manonville 
and  Noviant  in  the  distance.  From  Flirey  we  drove  to  Limey  and  Fey  en 
Haye.  Many  of  these  towns  were  destroyed  in  1918  and  were  rebuilt  on  new 
sites  nearby.  We  did  see  one  pill  box  south  of  Bernecourt,  evidently  of  World 
War  I vintage.  Many  American  Army  trucks  were  seen  on  the  highway  be- 
tween Toul  and  Flirey.  It  gave  me  a rather  strange  feeling  to  see  the  young 
American  soldiers  in  the  area  who  could  not  know  what  I saw  in  retrospect. 
My  grandson,  who  is  a Captain  in  the  Infantry  reserve,  was  very  interested  in 
the  maps  I brought,  one  showing  where  the  front  lines  were  located. 

“At  Beaumont,  we  filled  up  with  petrol  and  then  to  Rambucourt,  Xivray 
and  Montsec  to  see  the  St.  Michiel  Memorial  built  on  the  summit  in  1932.  It 
consists  of  a large  circular  colonade  with  a broad  stairway  extending  to  the 
entrance.  Inside  the  memorial  is  inscribed  the  numbers  of  the  American  and 
French  Divisions  that  participated  in  the  St.  Michiel  offensive.  There  is  a 
plaque  on  the  wall  stating  that  during  World  War  II,  the  Germans  made  a 
stand  at  Montsec  and  it  was  necessary  to  fire  into  the  memorial  area,  causing 
some  damage  which  had  been  repaired.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  26th  Division 
who  had  to  fire  on  the  memorial  erected  partly  to  their  predessors  in  the  26th 
who  had  struggled  around  the  mount  in  1918.  The  view  of  the  countryside 
occupied  by  the  21st  was  excellent  but  obscured  somewhat  by  trees  and  shrubs 
on  the  side  overlooking  the  former  trenches. 

“From  Montsec  we  drove  to  Bouconville,  Broussy,  Cironville  and  Commercy. 
The  park  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  ve  Ville  at  Commercy  had  changed  so  much 
we  drove  by  twice  before  I was  convinced  it  was  the  same  place.  It  was  a 
beautiful  place  in  1918  but  now  was  a parking  lot  for  a carnival  outfit  on  one 
side  and  house  trailers  on  the  other.  It  had  a very  untidy,  unkept  look  and 
the  trees  had  been  cut  back  to  the  bare  trunks.  No  place  in  Germany,  France 
or  England  was  so  unattractive  as  we  found  it  at  Commercy.  Commercy 
seemed  larger  than  I remembered  it  but  of  course  then  I had  always  been  on 
foot  and  that  could  make  a difference.  Too,  44  years  can  make  a lot  of  changes 
in  a place. 

“Approaching  Sorcy,  we  saw  a sign  directing  us  to  turn  right  over  the 
canal  where  we  stopped  to  take  pictures  of  a canal  boat  going  through  the 
lock  and  of  women  washing  clothes  on  the  bank  in  the  good  old  way  just  as 

in  1918.  Many  of  the  boats  now  are  engine  powered  and  the  big,  husky  horses 

are  scarce.  Sorcy  village  looked  like  it  did  in  1918,  just  a bit  older.  As  we 
came  in  sight  of  Sorcy  Gare  across  the  wide  valley,  it  seemed  a bit  different. 
The  hill  was  barren  where  they  get  limestone  for  the  cement  plant. 

Now  there  is  a huge  conveyor  to  bring  the  stone  off  the  hill.  We  stopped 

at  the  Gare  and  saw  the  small  shops  along  the  street,  and  one  cafe  I could 

not  recall.  Driving  along  side  the  railroad  tracks,  I could  not  see  anything  that  I 
could  remember — not  the  slightest  remains  of  the  yards  and  warehouses  we 
built.  Crossing  the  railroad  on  the  overhead  bridge,  there  was  no  sign  of  Head- 
quarters camp,  nor  of  the  terminal  barracks  nor  of  the  trench  built  by  the 
veterans  of  the  vin  rouge  episode  in  the  Troyes  Yard.  We  had  intended  driv- 
ing to  Cornieville,  Neuf  Etang  and  Boucq  but  missed  the  road  and  wound  up 
at  Troussey  where  some  of  our  men  threw  the  Infantry  lieutenant  into  the 
canal.  It  was  getting  late  and  as  we  had  hotel  reservations  at  the  Bellevue 
in  Verdun,  we  drove  on  with  just  a glance  at  St.  Michiel  which  has  been  well 
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rebuilt.  Early  the  next  morning  my  grandson  and  I drove  to  Valleroy  where 
I met  the  Chef  de  Gare  and  his  staff.  When  he  found  out  I used  to  work 
there,  he  gave  us  permission  to  take  all  the  pictures  desired.  The  Est  Rail- 
road is  now  electrified  and  we  saw  lots  of  traffic.  Valleroy  is  now  a busy 
yard.  We  saw  several  passenger  trains,  one  very  long  one  going  to  Metz  via 
Homecourt  I presumed.  I thought  of  the  short  trains  we  used  to  handle  with 
the  German  women  crews  and  how  we  used  to  give  them  a clearance  after  a 
brief  dance  in  the  waiting  room  with  George  Whitfield  at  the  piano.  The  Chef 
de  Gare  was  very  proud  of  his  new  interlocking  installation  at  the  east  end 
of  the  yard;  it  looked  like  a CTC  control  board.  He  took  us  to  his  home  nearby 
where  we  met  his  wife  and  daughter  who  served  coffee  and  rolls.  The  daugh- 
ter, about  20,  had  studied  English  in  school  but  her  command  of  it  was  about 
like  my  French,  very  skimpy.  The  Chef  pointed  out  the  Paradise  iron  mines 
south  of  Valleroy  developed  in  the  last  few  years. 

“We  stopped  at  Labry  Barracks  but  it  did  not  look  big  enough,  maybe  be- 
cause of  some  new  buildings  inside  the  iron  gates  that  cut  some  of  the  view. 
Again,  it  was  getting  late  and  we  did  not  get  into  Conlians  but  did  stop  along 
the  road  to  get  some  pictures  of  the  town  before  returning  to  Verdun  for  the 
night. 

“Checking  out  of  Verdun,  we  drove  to  Fort  Vaux  and  Fort  Douaumont  to  go 
through  the  casemates  and  galleries  that  extended  downward  into  the  solid  rock 
for  three  or  four  levels.  Here  was  some  of  the  fiercest  fighting  of  the  war  in 
1915  and  1916.  The  mortuary  at  Douaumont  contains  the  bones  of  untold  thou- 
sands. Nature  has  been  kind  in  covering  the  tortured  earth  churned  by  shell  fire 
over  the  large  area  incessantly  for  years.  Now  the  upturned  earth  has  been 
covered  with  grass,  underbrush  and  trees  and  only  the  fortifications  that  have 
been  preserved  and  the  memorials  are  there  to  remind  us  of  what  took  place 
here  long  ago. 

“Next  we  drove  to  Dombasle,  Varennes,  Cheppy,  Montfaucon,  and  Romagne, 
South  of  Varennes  we  came  across  a half  dozen  fence  posts  cut  from  16  pound 
rail,  the  only  vestige  of  the  old  soixante  we  saw  during  the  entire  trip.  At  Mont- 
faucon is  the  Meuse-Argonne  Memorial  reminiscent  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, a shaft  reaching  for  the  sky,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  village  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Rebuilt  Montfaucon  is  at  the  base  to  the  west  of  the  hill,  includ- 
ing our  Company  “D"  camp  ground. 

“The  Muese-Argonne  American  Cemetery  is  to  the  east  of  the  Romagne  we 
knew  so  well,  on  a beautiful  site  of  135  acres  divided  by  a broad  walk  leading 
to  the  Memorial  Building. 

“More  than  14,000  American  dead  of  World  War  I are  buried  there.  The  Super- 
intendent showed  me  the  record  book  containing  the  names  of  all  permanently 
interred  in  Europe.  He  turned  to  the  record  of  the  21st  Engineers  and  there  I 
saw  the  names  of  Colonel  Slifer,  Captain  Plimpton,  Private  Frank  Cochren  of 
my  squad  in  “D“  Company,  and  Private  Vanderdose  also  of  “D”,  all  of  whom 
are  buried  at  the  St.  Mihiel  Cemetery  west  of  Thiaucourt.  Others  of  the  21st  are 
buried  at  Romagne. 

“From  Romange  we  drove  to  Grand  Pre  and  on  through  the  forest  to  Reims 
where  we  spent  the  night  at  a hotel,  not  the  best  but  satisfactory.  In  visiting  the 
Cathedral,  I noted  that  when  I last  saw  it.  there  was  a big  shell  hole  in  the 
roof  and  the  floor  covered  with  debris.  This  time  we  found  the  ceiling  re- 
paired past  signs  of  damage  and  the  towers  being  repaired  but  could  not  find 
out  if  from  World  War  I or  II  damage.  We  went  to  the  “red  schoolhouse”  where 
the  armistice  of  World  War  II  was  signed.  The  tables  and  chairs  were  arranged 
in  proper  order  with  name  plates  showing  who  sat  around  the  table.  Instead  of 
going  to  Chateau  Thierry  as  planned,  we  went  to  Compiegne  where  the  armistice 
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of  World  War  I was  signed.  The  original  car  was  destroyed  by  Hitler  after  the 
surrender  of  France  but  another  identical  is  there.” 

The  Elliots  made  an  extensive  trip  into  England  which  not  being  21st  Engi- 
neer territory  is  not  recounted  here  and  with  forgiveness  for  him  not  tarrying 
longer  to  search  for  just  an  extant  sign  of  a little  railroad  that  helped  win  a war. 

❖ * * ^ * 

William  J.  Shaughnessy  of  Kennewick,  Washington  was  a youthful  sergeant 
of  “C”  Company  and  at  the  Sorcy  shops  contributed  to  the  good  condition  of  our 
little  engines.  After  the  war  Bill  worked  in  New  Jersey  for  awhile  but  the  lure 
of  the  west  enticed  him  back  to  his  native  Washington  State  where  he  went  with 
the  Northern  Pacific.  He  became  Roundhouse  Foreman  at  Kennewick  and  upon 
retirement  in  August,  1962,  started  a journey  most  of  us  envy.  Here  is  his  ac- 
count of  the  trip. 

‘‘We  left  here  by  train  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of 
August.  We  took  in  the  Ice  Follies  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  saw  Rockefeller 
Center  and  later  had  a drink  at  Jack  Dempsey’s  Bar. 

‘‘On  the  evening  of  the  30th  we  embarked  on  the  beautiful  S.  S.  France.  An 
Irish  immigration  officer  at  the  dock  asked  us  what  an  Irishman  was  doing  on 
a French  ship.  I didn’t  realize  what  he  meant  till  I got  on  the  ship,  as  I soon 
learned  all  the  crew  spoke  very  little  English,  and  I had  forgotten  what  little 
French  I had  learned  while  ‘over  there’  during  the  war. 

‘‘We  were  on  the  ship  five  days  and  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it.  We  arrived 
in  La  Havre  and  boarded  a boat  train  to  Paris  where  we  were  met  by  our  chil- 
dren and  drove  directly  to  Chateuraux. 

‘‘Our  son-in-law  had  his  vacation  planned  so  that  he  had  lots  of  time  to  show 
us  the  sights.  We  visited  Lourdes,  Nevers,  La  Moges,  Metz,  and  many  other 
points  of  interest  in  France. 

”On  the  9th  of  September,  my  son-in-law.  Colonel  Bruce,  and  I left  Chatea- 
raux  on  a trip  to  our  21st  Engineer  stamping  grounds.  We  arrived  at  Commercy 
that  afternoon.  The  town  had  changed  so  much  there  was  nothing  I recognized. 
I could  not  even  find  old  ‘‘37.” 

‘‘We  went  from  there  to  St.  Mihiel  and  then  on  to  Toul  where  we  spent  the 
night.  The  next  morning  we  went  back  to  St.  Mihiel  where  the  Air  Force  has  a 
large  ammunition  dump  and  a large  preserve  area.  This  area  is  the  same  as  it 
was  in  World  War  I when  the  Germans  left  it.  'The  dugouts  and  trenches  are 
still  there  and  the  French  Forestry  men  are  continually  picking  up  live  ammuni- 
tion from  World  War  I.  I saw  and  took  pictures  of  all  this  and  of  the  beautiful 
monument  on  Montsec,  where  I met  the  American  superintendent  of  graves. 

‘‘Another  interesting  thing  I saw  was  the  tree  in  St.  Mihiel  that  General  Persh- 
ing planted.  It  has  a fence  around  it  and,  of  course,  a plaque. 

"We  saw  the  huge  rocks  that  the  26th  division  bought  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment on  Meuse  River  near  St.  Mihiel.  It  was  their  intention  at  the  time  that 
they  would  be  made  into  a monument  to  the  26th  Division,  but  they  must  have 
forgotten  about  it,  as  recently  the  stones  were  turned  back  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. 

‘‘We  made  our  headquarters  at  Toul.  We  visited  the  St.  Mihiel  cemetery  at 
Thiaucourt  where  Colonel  Slifer  and  others  of  the  21st  are  buried.  This  cemetery 
is  a beautiful  place.  The  crosses  are  made  of  white  Italian  Marble,  and  the 
grounds  are  kept  in  perfect  condition.  We  again  met  the  superintendent  of  graves 
while  here  and  he  escorted  us  thru  the  cemetery  and  buildings,  such  as  offices 
and  reception  room. 

At  Douaumont  there  is  a mortuary  that  is  a monument  to  the  dead  of  World 
War  I.  Here  are  the  bones  in  bins  of  130,000  unknown  dead. 

We  also  saw  the  Trench  of  Bayonets,  covered  by  a monument. 

Our  next  stop  was  Montfaucon,  where  a beautiful  monument  has  been 
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erected.  The  remains  of  the  Cathedral  are  still  there  just  as  they  were  years  ago 
when  we  were  there.  The  new  town  of  Montfaucon  has  been  built  to  the  west  of 
the  old  site.  While  in  the  Argonne  area,  we  visited  the  Meuse-Argonne  Cemeter>' 
at  Romange,  a few  miles  north  of  Montfaucon. 

“Next  we  went  to  Dombasle  where  we  were  stationed  and  had  our  railroad 
shops  but  you  would  never  recognize  the  town  which  has  been  rebuilt,  and  no 
signs  of  the  war  remains.  Shell  holes  can  yet  be  seen  in  the  fields  over  which 
grass  now  grows  and  cows  are  grazing. 

“Sorcy  Gare  was  next  on  our  trip  and  from  there  I sent  the  post  card  to 
you.  As  there  was  no  post  office  there  I took  it  to  the  depot  but  they  had  to  call 
Paris  for  permission  to  accept  it,  which  took  about  thirty  minutes.  The  old  cut 
through  the  rock  where  our  railroad  rounded  the  hiU  back  of  Headquarters  is 
still  there  but  caved  in  and  the  French  have  put  a bridge  across  it  for  the  road 
to  our  former  warehouse  and  yard  area.  The  rock  quarry  on  top  of  the  hill  is 
now  a big  outfit,  operating  full  blast,  as  well  as  a big  cement  plant  near  the 
standard  gauge  where  the  lime  kiln  used  to  be.  They  employ  several  hundred 
men.  The  Est  is  now  electrified  and  trains  buz  through  at  high  speeds.  Madam 
“Kiss-me-quick’s”  place  looks  the  same  but  she  died  in  1926  and  an  old  man 
now  lives  there.  I took  a picture  of  the  place  with  the  old  man.  It  isn’t  a tavern 
any  more.  Her  sister,  the  beautiful  blond,  is  living  in  Foug  so  I heard,  but  we 
were  unable  to  locate  her. 

“From  Sorcy  we  went  to  La  Ferte  Bernard  where  we  were  stationed  just 
before  we  started  the  trip  back  home  in  1919.  I located  former  friends  in  a 
family  there.  This  ended  our  travel  to  the  old  scenes  we  knew  so  well  and  we 
returned  to  the  wives  who  stayed  back  at  Chateraux. 

“Next  we  went  to  Rome,  Pisa,  Florence,  Milano,  Balogna  and  Turino.  Need- 
less to  say  it  was  a wonderful  trip  and  we  would  love  to  go  back  if  possible.” 

SfS 

As  stated  previously.  Lieutenant  Chandler  furnished  some  information  on  the 
career  of  Lieutenant  Bell  which  is  of  interest  to  many  and  presented  herein. 

Harvey  Bell  was  born  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  where  his  father  was  one  time 
Mayor.  His  mother  was  of  the  Baltimore  Thomas  family  who  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  thus  Harvey  may  have  inherited 
some  of  his  love  for  locomotives.  While  still  in  high  school  in  the  early  1900’s, 
he  had  a Stanley  Steamer  in  which  he  was  more  interested  than  in  going  to  col- 
lege. He  did  sample  Stevens  Institute  for  a year  or  so  but  quit  at  age  19  to  be- 
come the  Stanley  Steamer  Agent  in  New  York  City.  One  of  his  first  customers 
was  William  Rockefeller  who  took  considerable  interest  in  Harvey  from  that  time 
on. 

A year  or  so  later  he  sold  the  agency  and  went  to  work  for  the  Porter  Loco- 
motive Works  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  became  their  head  trouble  shooter.  As  the 
Porter  customers  were  generally  contractors  or  lumbermen,  the  job  took  him 
over  this  country  and  Canada  and  gave  him  a fine  insight  into  the  requirements 
for  industrial  locomotives.  A major  one  of  these  ideas  which  Porter  and  other 
builders  refused  to  acknowledge,  was  the  low  center  of  gravity  combined  with 
maximum  weight  on  the  drivers. 

To  meet  this  requirement  Harvey  conceived  the  idea  of  replacing  the  top 
heavy  horizontal  boiler  and  directly  connected  cylinders  with  a Stanley  steamer 
power  unit  geared  down  to  a rather  low  wheel  speed  since  contractors’  loco- 
motives required  maximum  traction  at  moderate  or  slow  speeds.  He  found  that 
he  could  thus  make  a comparatively  inexpensive  and  very  practical  industrial 
locomotive  with  a relatively  high  tractive  effort  combined  with  a high  factor  of 
rail  adhesion. 

Porter  would  not  follow  his  suggestions  so  he  went  out  to  some  of  the  con- 
tractors he  knew  and  took  orders  to  be  paid  for  on  the  delivery  of  the  locomo- 
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tives.  The  first  few  jobs,  he  put  together  in  a shed  in  Yonkers,  where  he  also 
had  his  first  office.  However,  one  of  his  early  sales  was  a small  fleet  to  a con- 
tractor then  building  one  of  the  New  York  subways.  He  then  rented  an  office  in 
one  of  the  buildings  close  to  this  construction  work  and  so  had  a sales  room  from 
which  he  could  walk  his  prospective  customers  to  see  his  locomotives  in  action 
on  roughly  laid  track.  At  this  time  he  was  joined  by  Stanley  Moffat  (later  to 
become  head  of  Packard’s  sales  in  New  York)  for  his  head  and  only  salesman. 
Stanley  was  a sales  virtuoso.  He  used  to  say  that  a good  salesman  could  sell 
red  flannel  underdrawers  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  periodically  have  her  send 
in  repeat  orders  without  further  solicitation. 

Soon  there  were  plenty  of  orders  on  hand,  so  Harvey  rented  a large  shed 
alongside  the  Jersey  Central  Railroad  in  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey  and  in  1913(?) 
set  up  a locomotive  assembly  shop  in  it.  He  contracted  for  other  parts,  par- 
ticularly wheels,  axles,  frames  and  gears  from  other  firms.  By  1915  his  low 
center  of  gravity  geared  steam  locomotive  was  well  known  and  used,  not  only 
by  contractors  in  the  States,  but  in  the  cane  fields  and  forests  of  Cuba,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  Philippines,  etc.  I first  got  to  know  about  Bell  and  his 
locomotives  when  I was  selling  Baldwin  locomotives  in  Cuba  and  found  myself 
cut  out  of  several  orders  by  him. 

When  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  called  me  back  from  Cuba  to  go  into 
the  21st  Engineers,  I was  delighted  to  find  that  the  well  known  Bell  was  also  in 
the  outfit.  Although  1 had  respected  him  for  some  years,  my  first  meeting  with 
him  was  at  Camp  Grant.  As  we  agreed  entirely  on  what  an  industrial  locomotive 
should  look  like,  the  friendship  started  at  once  and  stayed  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
time. 

Harvey  rightly  would  often  accuse  me  of  not  properly  influencing  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  to  build  a practical  industrial  steam  locomotive,  particularly 
as  I had  been  one  of  the  late  Archie  Ehle’s  enthusiastic  backers  in  creating  the 
Baldwin  industrial  internal  combustion  locomotive  which  was  based  on  the  low 
swung  mine  locomotive  with  its  relatively  heavy  frame  with  all  its  weight  on 
the  drivers.  We  first  built  them  for  Cuban  Plantation  Railways,  then  late  in 
1915,  a 1000  odd  for  the  Russian  Army.  Later,  the  21st  Engineers  saw  our  handi- 
work in  what  they  called  "the  tractors.”  (Incidentally,  I may  have  told  you  about 
my  being  credited  with  being  the  first  engineer  to  operate  an  internal  combustion 
locomotive  on  a standard  gauge  railroad.  It  was  in  Cuba  and  in  1915.  There  are 
some  good  stories  connected  with  that  experience. ) 

Although  any  experienced  man  would  pick  a Bell-Stanley  Steam  Locomotive 
for  our  work  in  France,  the  reputation  of  the  older  companies,  like  Baldwin,  was 
too  great  in  Washington  where  this  very  lack  of  experience  in  the  high  command 
placed  the  "light”  railways  in  the  same  group  as  the  standard  gauge  ones,  and 
they  turned  down  his  design  for  a steam  locomotive  which  would  have  looked 
very  much  like  our  tractors.  When  they  did  so,  Harvey  decided  he  would  like 
to  leam  a little  about  what  was  going  on  in  the  military  field  and  so,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  found  himself  in  the  21st  Engineers.  He  left  the  affairs  of  his  com- 
pany in  the  hands  of  Stanley  Moffat.  However,  when  Harvey  returned  after  the 
war,  as  both  Stanley  and  he  agreed  that  the  road  and  caterpillar  were  going  to 
take  over  the  industrial  transportation  field,  he  sold  out  the  company  to  one  who 
proved  an  impractical  enthusiast  with  no  real  sales  ability  and  so  soon  ran  into 
financial  difficulties  which  closed  it  up. 

From  that  time  on.  as  he  had  a satisfactory  income  from  stocks  and  bonds, 
Harvey  interested  himself  in  personal  research  in  automobile  design,  producing 
the  Belflex  spring  shackle  which  was  common  in  light  trucks,  taxis  and  ordinary 
automobiles  in  the  late  1920’s  and  30’s.  In  the  1940’s  he  first  started  the  research 
on  the  TECA  concept  of  Diesel  combustion.  All  his  business  life  he  proved  him- 
self a very  sound  investor  in  securities  and  was  able  to  cover  this  research  work 
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from  the  income  stemming  from  them. — Alfred  D.  Chandler.  September  19,  1962. 

It  would  be  a great  collection  if  all  pictures  of  or  by  our  personnel  and  as- 
sociated scenes  were  assembled  into  one  lot.  Some  were  official,  some  were  not. 
There  were  a number  of  kodaks  that  stealthily  found  their  way  to  France  in 
packs  of  the  21st  in  spite  of  inspections.  It  is  amazing  today  to  find  so  many  pic- 
tures that  did  not  get  into  the  Biography. 

In  recent  years  much  effort  has  been  made  to  identify  the  personnel  in  Com- 
pany pictures  and  some  in  the  Biography.  Fred  Asman  of  "F”  but  originally  in 
“C”  started  the  hobby  by  identifying  a great  many  in  the  picture  of  "C"  made 
at  Camp  Grant. 

Charlie  Menzies,  John  Bahnmiller,  A1  Hart,  Stephen  Spragg,  John  McLoud, 
George  Hawley,  A1  Hammonds,  Mike  Munin  and  William  Trindle  identified  most 
in  the  picture  of  “D”  made  at  Le  Mans. 

Lou  Vauthrin  with  the  memory  of  an  IBM  has  identified  most  of  his  "H” 
Company. 

Steve  Dembosky,  another  mental  repository,  is  starting  on  a picture  of  his 
“B”  Company  and  luck  to  him. 

There  are  so  many  faces  within  the  Biography  pictures,  the  names  of  whom 
are  long  forgotten  by  other  than  a few.  Probably  no  one  could  name  all.  But 
there  is  someone  who  knows  the  name  of  one  or  more  yet  unidentified.  A recent 
attempt  by  Vauthrin,  Whitfield,  Gressitt  and  Chandler  to  identify  other  than 
the  platoon  groups  where  the  faces  are  dim,  has  with  the  help  of  John  Holmes, 
Bill  Shaughnessy,  Joe  McMenimen,  Wesley  Claton,  Rev.  Roberts,  Henry  Martin, 
William  Quale,  Russell  Barr,  Lloyd  Reudy,  Charles  Adams,  Earl  Bare,  Clyde 
Robinson,  John  Cramer,  Harry  Grigg,  David  Huddle,  Peter  LaFrankie,  Harry 
Formhals  and  possibly  others,  developed  much  identification  of  the  person- 
nel. Maybe  some  of  the  captive  readers  will  disagree  on  some  of  the  identi- 
fications. Maybe  some  can  add  to  it.  It  is  far  from  complete  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  the  project  did  not  get  an  earlier  start  but  the  books  must  close  at  this 
stage.  The  clock  is  ticking  and  a printer  is  waiting. 

Here  are  the  lists.  Remember  all  reading  is  LEFT  to  RIGHT. 

Page  24,  Officers  of  the  Regiment  at  Camp  Grant 

Row  “A”,  Rear,  Standing.  1.,  2,  and  3 not  identified.  4.  is  Richard  S.  Mc- 
Cabe, Massachusetts.  5.  Charles  M.  Greeley,  Pa.  6.  Arthur  A.  Helwig,  Minn. 
7.  C.  H.  Plimpton,  N.Y.  8.  S.  D.  Christopher,  N.Y.  9.  L.  C.  Waterbury,  N.Y. 
10.  J.  H.  Ross,  Illinois.  11.  Clayton  L.  Gifford,  N.Y.  12.  Alfred  D.  Chandler, 
Del.  13.  Otis  T.  Gregg,  Ohio.  14.  Edward  T.  Walsh,  Iowa. 

Row  “B”,  Center,  Sbmding.  1.  is  John  M.  Kimmel  and  3 is  John  S.  Kiesel, 
State  of  both  unknow'n.  2.  Arthur  C.  Spurr,  W.  Va.  4.  Chas.  T.  Butler.  Indiana. 

5.  Philip  S.  Lewis,  111.  6.  Not  identified.  7.  Harvey  W.  Bell,  N.Y.  8.  Han-y  E. 
Gabriel,  Kansas.  9.  Chas.  E.  Woods,  Wisconsin.  10.  R.  J.  O'Brien,  Minn.  11.  Wm. 
N.  Briscoe,  Md.  12.  M.  E.  Humphrey,  Illinois.  13.  Robert  A.  Radford,  Wash.,  D.C. 

Row  “C”,  Front,  Standing.  1.  Wm.  R.  Scott,  Texas.  2.  Not  Identified.  3. 
Earl  W.  Evans,  Illinois.  4.  Hoctor  Mansfield,  Pa.  5.  Thomas  R.  Ryan.  Illinois. 

6.  Marshall  R.  Pugh,  Pa.  7.  Edwin  D.  Peek,  Wise.  8.  George  E.  Miville,  Texas. 
9.  Hiram  J.  Slifer,  Illinois.  10.  J.  B.  Hastings,  Illinois.  11.  Harry  R.  Gabriel, 
Ohio.  12.  Robert  R.  McGregor,  native  State  unknown. 

Row  “D”,  Front,  Kneeling.  1.  David  Paul  Banks,  Ky.  2.  James  P.  Nash, 
Texas.  3.  is  believed  to  be  Major  Oliver  wbo  did  not  go  across  with  us.  4.  Arthur 
J.  Minor,  Rhode  Island.  5.  Michael  M.  Sheedy,  Indiana. 

Page  29,  Officers  of  the  Regiment 
Made  at  Conflans,  March,  1919 

Next  war,  we  must  line  up  our  officers  for  their  picture. 
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Notes,  a.  A2  has  cap  well  to  his  right  ear. 

b.  Faces  of  A2,  B2,  C3,  D1  and  E3  are  about  in  vertical  line,  E3  standing  on 
2nd  step  with  hands  concealed. 

c.  The  face  of  B8  is  between  shoulders  of  A7  and  A8. 

d.  A Sam  Brown  buckle  shows  over  Dl’s  left  shoulder.  The  Captain,  D5, 
almost  in  center,  stands  on  4th  step  with  hands  behind. 

e.  El  is  at  the  extreme  left  and  stands  on  3rd  step,  E2  on  2nd  step.  At  the 
right,  ElO  stands  on  3rd  step  and  Ell  on  1st  step. 

Top  Row  A.  1.  is  Capt.  Chas.  E.  Woods  from  Wisconsin.  2.  Capt.  James  P. 
Nash,  Texas.  3.  Lt.  Wm.  N.  Briscoe,  Md.  4.  Lt.  Michael  F.  Clune,  N.Y.  5.  Alfred 
D.  Chandler,  Del.  6.  Lt.  Paul  S.  Gosslee,  Mo.  7.  Lt.  Henry  W.  Dun,  N.Y.  8.  Lt. 
Roy  L Grogan,  Texas.  9.  Lt.  Harry  Rafferty,  N.D.  and  10.  Lt.  Joseph  H.  Feehan, 
La. 

Row  B.  1.  Lt.  James  W.  Anderson,  Idaho.  2.  Lt.  Wm.  R.  Emley,  Texas. 
3.  Unknown.  4.  Lt.  John  L.  Gi’essitt,  Md.  5.  Lt.  Reginald  C.  Wallace,  Utah. 
6.  Lt.  Chas.  M.  Greeley,  Pa.  7.  Capt.  John  E.  Brown,  Ark.  8.  Capt.  Harry  E. 
Gabriel,  Kansas.  9.  Chas.  J.  Weaver,  N.Y. 

Row  C.  1.  Major  J.  B.  Hastings,  Illinois.  2.  Lt.  Ernest  R.  Larson,  New 
Hampshire.  3.  Unknown.  4.  Capt.  J.  H.  Ross,  Illinois.  5.  Capt.  Clias.  B.  Cotton, 
Iowa.  6.  Unknown.  7.  Capt.  J.  Z.  Stansberry,  Oregon. 

Row  D.  1.  Lt.  Robert  W.  Daykin,  Ohio.  2.  Capt.  Robert  Herron,  Ohio. 
3.  Capt.  Wm.  R.  Scott,  Texas.  4.  Capt.  M.  E.  Humphrey,  Illinois.  5.  Capt.  H.  L. 
Hoyt,  N.Y.  6.  Capt.  Arthur  A.  Helwig,  Minn.  7.  Lt.  Samuel  P.  Baker,  Con- 
necticut. 8.  Lt.  Chas.  T.  Butler,  Indiana.  9.  Capt.  George  E.  Miville,  Texas. 

Row’  E.  1.  Lt.  Earl  W.  Brown,  Conn.  2.  Lt.  not  identified.  3.  Lt.  Ambrose  E. 
Curran.  Pa.  4.  Major  Harry  R.  Gabriel,  Ohio.  5.  Major  David  P.  Banks,  Ky. 
6.  Colonel  Earl  H.  Bi’own.  7.  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  H.  Murray,  Illinois.  8.  Major  not 
identified.  9.  Lt.  not  identified.  10.  Capt.  Arthur  J.  Minor,  Rhode  Island.  11. 
Major  Charles  J.  Chenworth,  Maryland. 

Page  32,  2nd  Battalion  Staff 

Standing,  Capt.  Helwig,  Capt.  Scott  and  Lt.  Feehan.  Seated,  Major  Banks. 

Page  33,  1st  Battalion  Staff 

Standing,  Lt.  Anderson  and  Capt.  Hoyt.  Seated,  Capt.  Minor  and  Major 
Gabriel. 


Page  34,  Colonel  Brow'n  and  Staff 

Capt.  Pumphrey,  Capt.  Miville,  Col.  Brown,  Lieut.  Col.  Murray,  Major  Hast- 
ings and  Lt.  Wallace. 


Page  37,  3rd  Battalion  Staff 

Major  T.  D.  Sterling,  Capt.  John  E.  Brown,  a Medical  Corps  Captain  as- 
signed at  Le  Mans,  see  page  200,  and  Lt.  Roy  L.  Grogan. 

Page  67,  The  Derailment  Scene 

Shows  Capt.  Gabriel  with  the  cane.  Other  familiar  faces  but  time  has 
dimmed  memory  of  the  names. 

Page  129,  The  Gandy  Dancers 

Company  “H"  men  as  identified  by  Lou  Vauthrin.  Wm.  F.  Gentner,  Ovil 
T.  Alexander,  Edward  J.  Funcbeon,  Chas.  F.  Cole,  Daniel  E.  Tracy  and  Albert 
N.  Lindquist. 
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Page  152,  Speeder  Riders  Near  Boiieq 

Are  A.  Pfender  and  Amos  Shephard,  both  of  “F”  Company. 

Page  156,  As  Identified  By  Earl  Bare 

Regimental  Headquarters.  Of  all  the  familiar  faces,  no  name  has  been  as- 
sociated. 

1st  Battalion  Headquarters.  1.  Not  identified.  The  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  in  the 
back  row  are  St.  Lawrence.  Albert  Link  and  Louis  Pianloni,  respeclively.  At 
the  left,  face  partly  concealed  is  Sgt.  Major  Arthur  Kearne. 

The  Officers.  Standing,  Majors  Gabriel  and  Banks.  Seated  at  the  right  is 
Major  Chenworth.  The  major  at  left  has  not  been  idenlified. 

2nd  Battalion  Headquarters.  Standing,  1,  6 and  11  have  not  been  identified. 
2.  is  Earl  Bare.  3.  Frank  L.  Frazin.  4.  Clarence  C.  Habiger.  ,5.  W.  1\I.  Hender- 
son. 7.  Chas.  L.  Johnson.  8.  John  F.  Grogan.  9.  Sidney  1.  Jobes.  10.  Ewald 
F.  Gerken.  12.  Arthur  Nelson.  Kneeling  are,  1.  Joseph  V.  Gosline.  2.  Clarence 
R.  Haglund.  3.  Leaton  Irwin.  4.  Norman  L.  Johnson  and  5.  George  H.  Sullivan. 

Page  160,  Company  “A” 

The  picture  at  the  top  must  have  been  made  “up  close’’  where  tlie  track 
sections  of  rail  bolted  to  metal  ties  were  used.  The  hard  worker  with  the  shovel 
is  Arthur  L.  Statsick  of  Michigan. 

The  officers  are  Lt.  John  L.  Gressitt,  Capt.  Chas.  W.  Woodes,  Lt.  C.  J. 
Weaver  and  Lt.  Michael  F.  Clune. 

Page  164,  Company  “B” 

The  officers  are  Lt.  Wm.  N.  Briscoe.  Lt.  Richard  De  Charms,  Lt.  Chas.  S. 
Henning  and  Lt.  Edward  T.  Walsh. 

Page  167,  Company  “C” 

Several  of  the  officers  are  in  the  platoon  groups  but  no  sign  of  Capt.  Sheedy. 
The  Lieutenant  in  the  center  of  the  front  row  of  the  Isl  Platoon  picture  is  Regi- 
nald C.  Wallace  of  Headquarters.  He  must  have  been  borrowed  for  a-uhile. 

Page  170,  Comj)any  “D” 

1st  Platoon.  Lieut.  Henry  Dun  at  front  center  with  Sgt.  Lacey  at  his  left. 
Axel  Johnson  at  extreme  left  and  Martin  Toft  at  extreme  right.  Wm.  Howard 
is  third  from  right  of  top  row. 

2nd  Platoon.  Lieut.  Chas.  Greeley  in  the  shinny  trench  coat  with  John  Jones 
at  his  right  and  Sgt.  Newman  Gray  at  left.  Wm.  Robinson  at  extreme  right  and 
back  of  him  is  Sam  Aiken.  Second  to  left  of  Aiken  is  Chas.  Menzies. 

The  officers  are  Lt.  Dun,  Capt.  Gabriel,  Lt.  Greeley  and  Lt.  Ralferty. 

3rd  Platoon.  Capt.  Gabriel  at  front  center  with  Sgt.  Hari'y  Dailey  at  his  left 
and  Wm.  Harper  at  Dailey’s  left.  Second  from  left  in  front  row  is  Robert  Renner. 
Below  the  X door  is  Albert  Mory  with  John  Quine  at  his  left. 

4th  Platoon.  Lt.  Rafferty  at  front  center  with  Sgt.  George  Dougherty  at  his 
left.  Extreme  right  in  front  row  is  Mike  Dolata.  Second  from  right  in  the  middle 
row  is  Willis  Scout  and  the  4th  is  Cronk. 

5th  Platoon.  Capt.  Gabriel  with  1st  Sgt.  "Van  Sherman  at  his  right.  In  middle 
row,  3rd  from  left  is  Stephen  Spragg,  5th  is  Wm.  Hendrick  and  6tli  is  Supply 
Sgt.  Chas.  Holzwarth. 


Page  172,  Company  “E” 

The  officers  are  Lieut.  Chas.  T.  Butler,  Captain  James  P.  Nash  and  Lieut. 
Alfred  D.  Chandler. 


Pa};e  175,  Company  “F” 

The  officers  are  Lieul.  Michael  F.  Clune,  Captain  Arthur  A.  Helwig  and 
Lieut.  Joseph  H.  Feehan. 

Page  177,  3r(l  Battalion  Headquarters 

As  identified  by  Harry  Formhals 

Toj)  Kow  A.  1.  Orville  E.  Paxton,  Okla.  2.  Alpha  J.  Paxton,  Texas.  3.  C.  R. 
Honza.  Kansas.  4.  Not  identified.  5.  Verne  Withrow,  Minn. 

Middle  Row  B.  1.  Glenn  P.  Ross,  California.  2.  Victor  C.  Johnson,  111.  3. 

Hariy  B.  Formhals,  Mass.  4.  Nicolas  C.  Math,  N.Y.  5.  Wilbur  C.  Anderholt, 
N.Y.  6.  James  A.  Allen,  Kansas. 

Bottom  Kow  C.  1.  Allen  II.  Barger,  Ohio.  2.  Raymond  W.  Gear,  Kansas. 
3.  Edward  J.  Fetzner,  Minn.  4.  John  P.  Quinlan,  N.Y.  5.  Joseph  K.  Murphey, 
N.Y.  6.  Chas.  H.  Miles,  N.Y.  7.  James  W.  Rutland,  Texas. 

Page  178,  The  lowly  mule  and  some  others 

Chas.  F.  Abergast  of  “H",  Lt.  Grogan  and  Capt.  Brown.  Very  probably,  the 
French  girl’s  name  is  Marie  or  Nanette.  Mule’s  name  not  known  but  sitting  in 
the  background  is  Lou  Vauthrin  who  made  the  identification. 

Page  180,  Company  “tl"  Officers 

Capt.  Eugene  L.  Messier,  Pa.,  Lt.  Hoctor  A.  Vahe,  Illinois,  Lt.  Leo  P.  Tiernan, 
Pa.  and  Lt.  William  A.  Johnston,  Missouri. 

Page  182,  Comj)any  “H”  Officers 

Capt.  Robert  Herron,  Ohio,  Lt.  Roy  L.  Grogan,  Texas,  Lt.  Robert  W.  Daykin, 
Ohio  and  William  R.  Emley,  Texas. 

Page  184,  Company  “I”  Ofticers 

Lt.  Paul  S.  Gosslee,  Mo.,  Capt.  Chas.  S.  Hill,  Florida  and  Lt.  John  W.  Hayes. 

There  is  some  mystery  connected  with  this  picture.  As  this  is  being  proof- 
read, word  comes  from  Edward  Maylock,  who  was  a lieutenant  in  Company  “I”, 
that  the  above  are  not  officers  of  that  company  and  he  does  not  know  any  of 
them.  Also,  that  he  was  not  in  the  picture. 

Page  187,  4th  Battalion  Headquarters 

As  identified  by  Lloyd  M.  Reudy  and  Charles  G.  Adams 

Toj)  How.  1.  Earle  T.  Holcomb,  Conn.  2.  Unknown.  3.  Wm.  M.  Douglas, 
Texas.  4.  Unknown.  ,5.  Joseph  T.  Glazner,  Texas.  6.  Arthur  C.  Chandler,  Okla. 
7.  Unknown. 

.■Middle  Row.  1.  Arthur  R.  Strohm,  Kansas.  2.  Frank  E.  McShan,  Texas. 
3.  Wm.  H.  Kirby,  N.Y.  4.  Unknown.  5.  Woodward  E.  Guidry,  Texas. 

Bottom  Row.  1.  Kenneth  D.  Munro,  South  Dakota.  2.  Tandy  M.  Pryor, 
Michigan.  3.  Fred  B.  Davis,  South  Dakota.  4.  Wilbur  E.  Weigand,  Illinois. 
5.  Worley  F.  Howai’d,  Ohio.  6.  Lloyd  M.  Reudy,  Kansas.  7.  Charles  G.  Adams, 
Minnesota. 

The  officers  in  oval  are  Ambrose  E.  Curran,  Pa.  Major  Chas.  J.  Chenworth, 
Maryland.  Capt.  John  H.  Veale,  Delaware.  Lt.  John  M.  Alvey,  Ky. 

Page  190,  Company  “K”  Officers 

Lt.  A.  W.  Machunas,  Pa.  Lt.  Ernest  R.  Larson,  New  Hampshire  and  Lt. 
Harry  J.  Nourse,  Ohio.  Parker  Timberlake  of  “K”  questions  this  and  says  that 
the  Company  officers  were  Capt.  C.  P.  McIntyre  who  superceeded  Capt.  Hadden, 
not  listed  in  the  roster,  Lt.  Machunas  and  Lt.  H.  G.  Martin  of  Altoona.  From  the 
roster,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Capt.  McIntyre  w'as  in  the  hospital  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  made. 
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Page  191,  Company  “L” 

Like  Company  "C",  Company  "L”  did  not  get  pictures  of  its  officers. 

Page  193,  Company  “>I”  Officers 

Lt.  Earl  W.  Brown,  Conn.,  Capt.  Chas.  B.  Colton,  Iowa  and  Lt,  Samuel  P. 
Baker  of  Connecticut. 


Page  195,  Company  “X”  Officers 

Lt.  James  W.  Anderson  of  Idaho,  Acting  Caplain  \Vm.  Bruckman  of  Ohio  and 
Lt.  Turner  C.  Smith  of  Arizona. 

Page  197,  Company  "O”  Officers 

Lt.  Chas.  D.  Darragh  of  Michigan,  Lt.  George  W.  Tripp  of  Michigan  and  Lt. 
George  E.  Mellow'  of  Missouri. 


Page  199,  The  Medics 

As  identified  by  Russell  A.  Barr 

Standing  are: — 1.  Walter  J.  Gribbon,  W.  Va.  2.  Wm.  T.  Easton,  Pa.  3.  Theo- 
philus  Pierce,  N.J.  4.  Roger  J.  Phillips,  N.J,  5,  Russell  A,  Barr,  W.  Va.  Kneel- 
ing are: — Felix  B.  Klingensmith,  Pa.,  Clyde  Unseitig,  111.  and  Glen  A.  Bisenet, 
Michigan. 

Here  is  a condensation  of  an  official  news  release  af  Camp  Grant,  received 
just  as  this  goes  to  "press”  from  Dave  Huddle  with  a note  saying  John  Gressitt 
in  an  attic  cleanup  project,  had  found  and  sent  to  him. 

FROM — Lieut.  Lloyd  E.  Thrush 

In  Charge  of  Press  Hdqtrs  NEWS  LETTER  NO.  100 

Camp  Grant,  Illinois  RELEASE  ON  RECEIPT 

Camp  Grant,  111.,  Nov.  00,  1917 — The  21sf  Engineers  has  been  styled  the 
"Orphan  Regiment”  of  Camp  Grant  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  volun- 
teers from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  regiment  are  many  men  who  have 
answered  the  call  of  their  country  for  the  second  time,  also  there  are  men  who 
have  seen  service  in  the  armies  of  other  countries.  So  these  men  are  excellently 
fitted  to  train  the  new  recruits  in  the  ways  of  the  "regulars.”  As  an  instance. 
Company  C boasts  the  following  "past  service":  Sergeants  George  Wing  and 
Brew,  U,S,  Coast  Artillery;  Sergeant  LeDuc,  French  Army;  Corporal  Raymond 
Courtley,  U.S.  Infantry;  Corporal  Wm.  Gaines,  U,S.  Heavy  Artillery;  Corporal 
Chas,  Hunt,  English  Infantry;  Private  A.  C,  Miller,  U.S.  Navy;  Private  Gino 
Mariotti,  Italian  Artillery  and  Private  Joseph  Lebenstein,  Russian  Army. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  "home  funds"  to  support  athletics 
in  this  regiment,  football  and  track  activities  have  been  keen  between  the  com- 
panies. For  example,  a roll  call  of  C Company  revealed  the  impossibility  of 
calling  on  the  home  towns  for  financial  aid  owing  to  the  men  coming  from  so 
many  places  in  the  United  States. 

Each  company  was  represented  in  the  two-battalion  championship  football 
series  leaving  Co.  A champion  of  the  1st  Battalion  and  Co.  D of  the  2nd.  The 
regimental  championship  decided  last  Sunday  was  won  by  Co.  A.  Many  of  the 
men  on  the  teams  are  former  college  stars.  The  roster  of  the  football  players 
in  the  regiment  include : 

Headquarters  Detachment: — G.  Williamson  of  Cornell;  H.  J.  Eagan  of  Ames; 
Robert  Ramsey  of  U.  of  Tenn.  and  H.  J.  Dailey  of  the  Cleveland  Tomahawks. 

Company  A: — Edward  Galvin,  Penn.  State;  D.  N.  Huddle,  U.  of  Va,;  G.  W. 
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Hall.  U.  of  Okla.;  G.  S.  Foster,  U.  of  Calif.;  Chas.  E.  Henning,  Armour;  A.  R. 
Wingate,  Central  High,  Wash.,  D.C. ; C.  E.  Thompson,  Michigan  Aggies;  J.  T. 
Fitz.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. ; E.  W.  Richards,  Ypsilanti  Normal,  Michigan;  William 
Mazzali,  Tri-State  College. 

Company  M.  Douglas,  Penn  State;  J.  P.  Kinsey,  Wash,  and  Jefferson; 

A.  L.  Long,  U.  of  Montana;  Ray  F.  Brookhart,  U.  of  Idaho;  A.  L.  Kearne,  Leland 
Stanford;  C.  A.  Thompson,  U.  of  Minnesota  and  C.  Hobart,  U.  of  Tenn. 

Concluding,  the  release  says — There  are  three  ways  of  learning  a man’s  true 
nature-  by  taking  him  camping,  by  marrying  bim  or  by  making  him  a non-com- 
missioned officer. 


In  October  1921  a number  of  the  men  who  had  served  with  the  21st  Engineers 
attended  the  national  convention  of  the  American  Legion  at  Kansas  City.  A group 
of  29  held  a meeting  in  the  Century  Theatre  on  October  31st  and  organized  the 
21st  Engineers  (L.R.)  Society,  with  26  others  registering  as  members  later  that 
same  day  at  “Harvey's  Rooms”.  Thayer  D.  Sterling,  who  had  been  Major  of 
the  3rd  Battalion,  was  elected  the  first  President,  and  Charles  T.  Butler,  a Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  E,  the  first  Secretary-Treasurer,  these  men  holding  their  re- 
spect i\’e  offices  each  for  nine  years. 

The  Society  has  held  reunions  each  year  since  with  the  exception  of  1942, 
when  war  conditions  prevented.  Originally  they  were  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  American  Legion's  national  convention,  and  on  some  occasions  the  attendance 
was  pitifully  small;  at  the  Paris  convention  of  the  Legion  in  1927,  for  instance, 
only  one  of  our  members  is  known  to  have  been  present  and  regrettably,  his 
name  is  not  now  recalled.  The  reunion  at  Milwaukee  in  1941  was  the  last  one 
held  in  connection  with  the  Legion,  being  held  since  at  different  dates  and  loca- 
tions commencing  in  1943,  and  with  continually  increasing  interest  and  attendance. 

Following  Major  Sterling  as  Presidents  were:  Charles  T.  Butler  (E),  Oscar 
L.  Bard  (Reg  Hq),  Fred  G.  Webster  (F),  Lester  J.  McClurg  (I),  John  L.  Gressitt 
(A),  Earl  A.  Sindecuse  (C),  Trygve  C.  Salvesen  (D),  Charles  L.  Schaus  (L), 
Michael  M.  Sheedy  (C),  John  M.  Kellner  (C),  Jud  A.  Warren  (F),  Stephen  A. 
Brown  (A),  Harry  E.  Ellis  (A),  Merl  S.  Houston  (G),  Charles  M.  P.  Bessey  (F), 
Harry  J.  Grigg  (M),  Henry  P.  Martin  (F),  Paul  D.  Staats  (F),  Ernest  R.  Blakely 
(F),  Harvey  M.  O’Connor  (F),  Charles  M.  Greeley  (D),  Albert  R.  Dickey  (F), 
Robei't  R.  Bryant  (E(,  Stephen  B.  Dembosky  (B),  Robert  P.  Weil  (Reg  Hq), 
Emile  Courtain  (A),  Amos  B.  Shepard  (Fl,  George  P.  Prichett  (A),  and  Peter 
LaFrankie  (B).  The  Secretary-Treasurers  following  Lt.  Butler  were:  Fred  G. 
W’ebster  (F),  E.  V.  Smith  (?),  Lester  McClurg  (I),  Charles  L.  Schaus  (L),  John 
H.  Brooks  (F),  and  George  B.  Whitfield  (H).  Both  Lt.  Butler  and  Fred  Webster 
held  office  for  nine  years,  Fred’s  incumbency  being  1930/31  and  1934/40.  John 
Broks  held  the  office  from  1944  to  the  end  of  1958,  a total  of  15  years  of  most 
faithful  service  to  the  Society,  but  Fred  too  deserves  lasting  credit  because  of 
all  the  almost  thankless  work  he  did  to  hold  the  organization  together  under  most 
difficult  conditions  and  circumstances.  Currently,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whitfield 
as  Secretary-Treasurers,  are  devoting  much  of  their  time  and  effort  toward  main- 
taining and  promoting  the  work  of  the  Society  and  the  Auxiliary. 

The  Society  differs  from  what  are  commonly  referred  to  as  ‘Weterans’  or- 
ganizations” in  that  it  exists  solely  “for  the  preserving  of  a sentimental  comrad- 
ship  among  men  who  from  various  walks  of  life  became  'buddies’  through  as- 
sociation during  war  days,  and  to  keep  alive  the  memories  of  those  long-ago 
days”.  In  addition  to  the  annual  reunions,  contact  between  the  members  is  main- 
tained by  correspondence,  the  quarterly  Newsletter  and  the  annual  roster  of  the 
membership  which  in  this  summer  of  1963,  is  close  to  500. 
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